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--ABSTRACT / . . ' 

A resource tool for the manpower planning 
practitioner^ the book provides significant background information on 
the growth of manpQ.wer programs and reasons for ^ placing heavy - 
em.^hasis on local labor markets. The background material includes a 
discussion of the role and functioning of, labor markets. The major 
portion of the book is devoted to practical applications of manpower 
planning theory. Various stages of the manpower planning process are 
presented in step-by-step fashion for an easier understanding of the 
considerations involved and the objectives of each step* Chapters are 
devoted to the development of a local manpower policy^ the mix and 
staging of manpower services^ the evaluation of local programs^ and 
the -politics of planning. An analytical f^ramework^ sample forms^ and 
flow charts are provided for analysis of -t^e population account and 

* the accessible jobs account. A glossary and index are included. . 
(Author) 
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Preface 




This book is long overdue, since we have been promising 
ourselves for two years to get it writter^. It grows out of a long-term 
conviction that the primary source for impcovement in the results 
of manpower programs must be adaptation of those programs to 
the needs of individuals and the realities of labor marRets. We view^ 
this as only one beginning of several currently being made. Its 
source is basically our personal experiences, and it may suffer from 
that narrowness and gain 'from that practicality. . ; ^ 

The text has profited from reviews and comments by Sar 
Levitan, Robert Taggart,^ Richard Arnold, Michael Kirkham, Gary 
Felkpr,, Ms. Nancy ReMine^ Robert I^cPhersorr, and Ms. Marty 
Gould. We appreciate their, perceptive comments, all^of which we 
Jiavc welcomed and considered, though not all did we ^dopt. The 
book has profited from^ their advice. 1 

Publication of thi^ book was sponsored in part by the National 
Manpower Policy Task Force, which is a private, nonprofit organi- 
zation primarily concerned with furthering research on manpower 
problems and assessing related policy issqes. The Task Force spoh- 
sors three types of publications, (.1) policy ^tatemfents in which Ta.slc 
Force members, are actively involved as co-authors, (2) studies 
commissioned by the Task. Force and reviewed by a committee 
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prior to publication, and (3) studies prepared b> members of the 
Task Force but not necess^ril) reviewed h\ other mcmA)erb. We 
are most grateful for the financial support from the National Man- 
potNcr Policv Task Fqrce, and we dedicate this book to that bod> in 
its continual effort to upgrade the qualitv and -cHectiveness of 
manpow'tfr policy'and practice in this country. 

The glossary is included because of the vast ^'confusion of 
tongues" which exfsts jn the field and the need for some beginning 
to codification. It represents a multitude of compromises. Although 
our-^goal was to create a glossary that would be useful to a relative 
newcomer to manpower planning, some readers will not. find 
needed listings because we felt that the particular term was in the 
normal vocabulary' of the majority of our expected readership. 
Others will find their pet terms have met with xavalier treatment. 
Still others will not find listings for terms which by their complex' 
nature (in our opinion) precluded simf)le defii^ition. It is hoped that 
time and u.«<c will assist us in improving the utility of the glossary. 
Finally, we ha\e relied heavily on official definitions where they 
are in widespread use and afford .greater precision than would our 
altering these definhipn^ tor^suit our interpretation of them. The 
most useful source in this regard is the ''Explanatory Notes" section 
oi Employment and Earnings^ a monthly; publication of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Responsibility for sins. of omission and commis- 
sion, however, belong to the authors.^ 

The Authors 
July 1974 



The Case for State and Local 
Manpower Planning 



The thrust in federal manpower policy since at least 1966 has 
been toward local labor market manpower planning. The advocacy 
may have been ^hidden beneath .terms like coordination, consoli- 
dation, decentralization, decategorization, and special revenue 
sharing- But if planning is a process of attengtipg to identify prob- 
lems and devise solutions that fit, that (along with public service 
employment)'. is what all the furor in manpower legislation and 
policy over the ye^rs since 1966 has been about. , 

There have been many stages in that advocacy: (1) early 
attempts' to coordinate program^ to see that all of them in total 
focused consistently and coherently on the needs of their common ^ 
target groups, (2) the Concentrated Employment Program^ (cep) 
which sought to bring all manpower pr0grams together under one 
roof in census tracts heavily impacted by poverty, (3) the Cooper- 
ative Area Manpower 'Planning System's (camps) initiation of 
parallel plann*ing for interrelated programs, and (4) ultimately^to 
the decentralization-decatcgorization advocacy of discretion to 
local elected officials to adapt program offerings to the realities of 
communities and the needs of individuals culminating in the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (ceta) of 1973. 
3ut throughout the underlying driving'force has been the same, 
and the direction has been consistent. 

.Every community has its disadvantaged people who have 
manpower needs. But what can and should be done for them 
depends upon the state and' nature of the local economy and their 
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own personal characteristics. Nationally uniform programs can be 
generally applicable, But they never can efficiently meet variant 
needs. Employment and income for the disadvantaged has been 
the priority of U.S. manpower policy for the past dozen years, but 
that is not the only reason for labor market manpower planning. 
Economic development is a function of human resources as well 
^ ^ as of natural resource endowment and capital inves»tment. Whether 
and in what direction to grow in a local econjomy will depend in 
part up9n the nature of the work force. Every social and technical 
problem, has* manpower, requirements in its evolution. There are 
incentives in the labor market which lead generally irt the right 
direction, and fdj^rtunately, most labor markets are at least viable 
without such planning. But if pathologies are to be avoided in the 
labor market and Ingrained problems ameliorated, it makes sense 
to look ahead, decide what the community wants to be like', and 
.take steps to make it happen.' 

But if planning encompasses identifying problems, estab- 
lishing objectives, exploring alternatives, designing and .imple- 
menting programs, and monitoring, evaluating, feeding back,, and 
. improving efforts based on observed results,* manpower planning 
has been widely advocated but seldom done. One should not be 
harsh, for trends are clearly in the right direction, and the task 
is not easy. In manpower programs the planning function did not 
precede the programs, planning was added after a sizable number 
of categorical federal programs had already been put into opera- 
tion in local labor markets by a variety of local program agents 
or operators. Planning was initiated to help stem th^ tide of rising 
criticism about program organization and administration and to 
counter the criticism that federal administrators did not know local 
conditions. In part, it was'a necessary attempt to shift the burden 
for explaining what was being done from national to local levels ^ 
as a political stratagem, and in part it was the recognition that the 
federal adfninistrator was too far removed from the local scene to 
really understand local needs and programs.* Planning, it was 
hoped, would cause program operators to correlate individual 
program efforts and to develop program linkages and coordination. 

To say that most of w hat has been called manpower planning 
till now is in reality a. somewhat more analytical approach to 
program administration is not to say it is not worthwhile. The 
analysis cannot but improve chances'of program success, and tJie 
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tendency is for stafTdescribed as manpower planners to want^to live 
up to the name and explore the boundaries of their new profession. 
Therefore the clear tendency is to reach slowly out from (he day-to- 
day operational analysis, which might be described ^s tactical 
planning, to the longer term, foresighted relating of action to 
emerging need and social goals, which can be dignified as strategic 
planning. 

However, to call an individual a '^planner'' or a group a 
''planning counciT' is not to provide a format and tecHnique for' 
planning or to ensure competence. **How to do it'' is the next 
required Step after deciding a task should be undertaken. The 
Labor Department, with its responsibility for funding and putting 
in place the beginnings of manpower planning, has also provided 
the rudiments of a tactical planning technology at a level as sophis- 
ticated as, or feven more so than most planners and planning bodies 
are capable of using. Progress, however, depends upon constantly 
stretching efforts beyond current capability. 

This book is designed as an elementary introduction to plan- 
ning manpower services for those who are the victims of pathologies 
in the marketplace -^he unemployed, the underemployed, the' 
poor, and the hard to employ. It is intended primarily for the man- 
power planning staffs funded since 1969, who have been assigned 
the task of developing manpower planning programs for governors 
of states, mayors of cities, and for county executives - a pew breed 
who are multiplying rapidly uTtdor ceta. 

One of the central premises of the book is that nianpower 
planning, like human resource planning (of which^ is one part), 
can and should be a major activity of local labor raatkets. A good 
manpower planning program begins with an Uhdei^tanding of the 
system by which skills are developed and jobs created, and how the 
two are matched in labor markets. It docs not begin with federal 
guidelines and programs. These latter "policies and resources must 
fit into and complement a considerable variety of activities which* 
go on largely ii|dependent of the programs. This argument in no 
way lessen^ the importance of federal programs and guidelines. 
Indeed without federal initiatives, there would be neitHe;- man- 
power p0Dgr^ms\^nor manpower planning. 

From meager beginnings' in 1^67, manpower planning is 
emerging as a sophisticated and continuing activity which has 
implications far beyond the^affkient use of federal resources. The 
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progress achieved in this field is having an impact on health and 
education planning as well as on economic development planning. 
Prcsenf trends toward decentralization' in polic) administration/, 
including larger roles for elpcted state, city, and county officials 
and their staffs, should bring local labor ntai44(&Mjjanpower plan- 
ning into its own. There is, however, a danger that such decentral- 
ization could have the opposite effect, unless the federal funds are 
accompanied b> strong requirements for and support of a continu- 
ation in planning. ' 

It is the ambition of this book to (a) set forth some techniques 
of manpower planning useful at the present state-of-the-art, and 
(b) derive some principles, 'provide some techniques, and identify 
further needs in planning tcchnolog) reaching toward a more ideal 
but still achievable system. 

In pursuit of that goal, this chapter offers definitions, a typol- 
ogy, and some underlying principles for manpower planning. The 
following chapter rev icws recent experience in the field. Chapter 3 
presents '^n overview of the role an'd^ functioning of labor markets 
in the economic system. The remaining chapters address ''how to 
do it" at two' levels: (1) the presently achievable and (2) that v^ich 
should be pursued as achievable a lutlctime ahead,, given recom- 
mended effortSi^ 



Why Manpower Planning? 

That manpower is a vital econonriic resource while employ- 
ment is the primary source of income and status in our society are 
truisms. But the> do not justify manpower planning. Social energy 
is always limited. There is no reason 'to undertake planning unless 
lack of foresight will make things worse and a successful effort 
to foresee futui^ conditions and accommodat^e to them or modify 
them tan maketthcm better. Manpow^jJias always been a vittfl 
economic resource, and employment became the primary source 
of income as a consequence of industrialization. Which recent 
developments have nriade important what before was not necessary? 

A new stagp of economic history increasingly brings to human 
resource^ the primac/ once held by natural and capital resources. 
In a/'^reindustrial stage marked b> investment of most human effort 
■^ome fqrm of agriculture, fertility of the soil coyld be the major^ 
source of economic strength and land ownership the source of 
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wealth and power in society. Industrialization transferred labor to 
the production and distribution of man^ufactured goods and wealth 
and power to.the owners of industrial capacity. The first of these 
two periods in the United States encompassed roughly the years 
up to the Civil War, and the Second is only now in transition to a 
new era yet to be very clearly specified. But for this postindustrial 
stage, it appears that direct human services and information proc- 
essing are likely to be a focal point of erhployment. And in that 
stage human r-esources promise 'to have primacy in economic 
theory and fact. Emphasis has shifted from goods production to 
services and blue-collar to white-collar employment. The most 
rapidly growing occupations have been those, which required the 
mpst formal education and training. Increasingly, factory and even 
farm were directed not by .owners but by professional managers. 
International competition and internal prosperity have demanded 
scientific development and technical competence and the trained 
nianpovyer ^o supply them. More and more,. it is noyone's owner- 
ship of anything other than his owp talents. and skills which deter- 
mined onc^^s place in the scheme of tilings. Human resources are in 
fact becoming the wealth of nations (Harbison, J973). 

AH of this does not mean that natural and capital resources 
are no longer important. The rising productivity which has freed 
man, to the extent he has been freed, from druclgery has been 
primarily the result of^more and better equipment to augment 
man's puny strength.. Rising standards o.f living still depend upon 
increased productivity. The "energy crisis" is a sharp and belated 
reminder that the- passengers on Spaceship Earth are dependent 
upon a fixed supply of natural resources. They can be discovered 
and developed but not created .by man. But the failure to recognize 
4hese limitations and plan to enjoy the good life within these co^- 
straints was a failure pf human wisdom, not of natural resources. 
If planning is to make the best of natural and capital resource 
constraints, iLnew /atural resources are to.be developed and known 
ones conserv^^^will be thie wisdom arid the Jjkill of the human 
resource component that will achieve it. ^ ^ 

The economic and social changes which have put a premium 
on the quality of the human resource contributioft have had their 
impacts at both ends of the manpower spectrum. Those without 
education ^nd training have come to be at a cpmpetjtiVe disadvan- 
tage as their opportunities .shrank relatively and the competition 
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from better prcpari^d people fncreased. Technological, economic, 
and social changes isolated sonie in rural depressed areas and others 
-in central city slums. Cities developed perversely with the well 
prepared often living in bedroom suburbs and working at white- 
collar jobs in central city offices. While well-paid, semiskilled 
production jobs migrated to the suburbs, the victims of deficient 
education, racial prejudice, family breakup, and a variety of other 
social and economic ills were trapped in central cities contiguous 
only tQ jobs for which they were unprepared or to which they had 
no access and to jobs which offered little attraction and low pay. 

High birthrates from 1947 to 1957 gave at least sixteen years' 
warning of swollen labor market entry rates, but public policy failed 
to heed the warning. School attendance multiplied and extended, 
labor force particijiaition rates shifted, with those of men declining 
and of women rising; technological change ^quickened, mobility 
incfrcased. Siibsequently, falling birthrates signaled declining need 
for education personnel, and the supply of technical- and college- 
trained manpower began catching up witb demand, but few seemed 
to notice. All of this is an old story to any student or practitioner 
in the U.S. labor markets. 

The point is that all of these developments were foreseeable 
but little acted upon. That inaction brought crises which were 
responded to by programs. Programs range from those to increase 
the supply of educated manpower to those to Improve the employ- 
ability, employment, and earnings of those least able to compete 
successfully in labor markets. Programs with the former objectives 
were familiar and they worked, perhaps even to excess in some 
areas of highly trained manpower. The latter programs were Aew, 
the problems to which they were addressed were unfamiliar, the 
techniques uridcveloped, the staffsjnexperienced and untrained, 
and the objectives" complex* 

Operating irtider crises, real or imagined, government officials 
decided that action seemed more needed than planning. At least 
in the public sector and at the national level, pressures' of budget 
cycles and elections dictated a short-run focus. Since the initiatives 
on behalf of the disadvantaged were federal, state and local govern- 
ments merely responded to administer federal resources under 
federal direction. At a more general level, expenditures for educa- 
tion and training multiplied without being planned or coordinated, 
Schools|ifnd colleges responded to perceived rising demand without 
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wondering how their output related to that of all the other sources 
and to manpower requirements. Congress and federal agencies 
also responded piecemeal with incentives for expanding production 
of this or that t>pe of specialist, with no attention paid to the total 
impact. New programs were introduced and old policies shifted 
without recognition of their^manpower implications or the avail- 
ability of staff to carry them out. 

All of this transition is occurring at a time iQ economic his-^ 
tory when society is becoming incredibly complex and planning 
has become recognized as a vital necessity. Population growth, 
urbanization, and technological development have made every- 
thingVel.ated to everything else. Actions of one .tend to have an 
impact upon all. Private and social decisions arc likely to bring into 
play long successions of unforeseen consequences. Such forces set 
in motion often seem alm^?^rreversible. Where once fragmented 
and atomized, "ad'.hoc-ness" was considered, essential to freedom, 
planning is now the accepted insurance against binding strictures 
on future decisions. Add to all this, as die demand side of planning, 
the availability of massive;;|jdata processing capability augmenting 
the potential supply of planning capacity, put the priWacy of^ 
human resources together with the demand for planning as an 
essential social function, and there is a recipe for the emergence 
of human resource and manpower planning. 

Gradually, a positive response has developed from this 
seeming chaos» Slowly but increasingly, .the larger firms in private 
industry attempt to foresee ^crucial manpower needs and fSrepafe 
for them, insofar as it seems profitable to do so. Government statis- 
tical agencies ^provide better and better data and projections as 
aids to personal and institutional planning. The national govern- 
ment attempts to foresee total employment needs and, qualified 
by other goals, seeks an acceptable level of employment. Policies, 
more than planning, determine the shape and size of programs on 
behalf of the disadvantaged members of the work force. However, 
those disadvantages are faced in labor markets which for most 
transactions, particularly for these workers, arc local in scope. 

Nationally, a manpower planning assignment has been given 
to state and local governments, but planning competence and 
a planning format arc just beginning to be developed. Neither 
state nor local governments have had the planning assignment 
until CETA carried with it the discretion for them to see that plans 
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relate to labor market needs and realities and thus has affected 
operations and achieved results. Now, however, decentralization 
of program responsibility from tfie federal to the state and local 
levels promises the discretion but not nece^aril) the competence 
for meaningful and effective planning. 

. Political jurisdictions are not economic entities, whereas 
manpower probl^anis occur in labor markets. Federal manpower 
program resources are minor in contrast to the range and size of 
manpower problems in any economy. There, objectives may or may 
not accord with local priorities. And ceta represents only 40 per- 
cent of federal manpower programs on behalf ofjhe competitively 
disadvantaged. The sum and substance of these considerations are. 

(1) Manpower planning is necessary in a world oL rapid 
change where human resources play .a vital role. 

(2) Manpower planning is scarce because of lack of expertise 
. and discr^etionj but. both arf growing,. 

(3) ^ Manpower planning should be undertaken wherever: 

(a) Problems can be foreseen and avoided. . 

(b) Unfavorable conditions can be ameliorated. ' 

(c) Xhe future cap. be shaped in more satisfactory ways 

than had it just been'alloWed to happen. * 

♦ 

(d) Looking ahead to objectives can allowv^ measurement 
' of yogre ss. 

(4) But it cannot be done unle^ss there are techniques, skills, 
and discretion. ' . ' 

(5) When it is done effectively, the planning will be done 
where the problems are; i.e., where people live, where jobs 
are created, and' where the twa match or fail to match. 

Definitions and Ty|)ology for Manpower Planning 

Oefinitibns in the emerging field are not uip^versally accepted, 
and One must be arbitrary in advancing terms. By "human re- 
sources" we mean all of the, productive ^activities and potential 
contributions of human beings. Human resource' development is 
an effort to enlarge .upon the productiveness of people, whether 
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in employment, in work, in art, in volunlccf service, or in any other 
way that humans contribute tp making life better for themselves or. 
for others. Work is any productive ^tivity undertaken to produce 
g6ods or services to-bnenefit one*s self or others, whether or not the 
.fi^rson performing that work is paid for it. We reserve , the term 
"manpower** for the labor market and relate^ i}; to empjloyment^ 
i.e., work that is employed human effort that results in income. 
Therefore human resource development would include all aspects 
of health, education, and employability development, niost social 
welfare activities, and even such diverse social ^nd economic fun^c- 
tions as housing and transpprtation, insofar as they affect the 
social apd personal as well as the economic productivity of piople.^ 
In fact the human resource term is saved from being infinifized into 
meaninglcsshess only by its restriction to productivity, achievement, 
and service. 

Manpower development refers to the enhancement of every 
human ability which contributes to effectiveness in the employment 
nexus. Manpower policy is a two-sided tcfrtn encompassing all 
social decisions which deliberately affect:* 

(1) The, use of people in labor markets as economic factors 

of p'rQduction * ^ / , 

» * * 

(2) Th6 ability and opportunity for people to pursuerem^ner- 

ative and. satisfying work careers in employment 

Since the concerns of manpower policy embrace its roles both 
as a productive resource and as a determinant of personal welfare, 
it is well to think of a iTianpower system as those fortes in society 
which not only use people in productive ways but alsoxreate their 
• productivity. The system must recruit people from the popujation 
poolj motivate them to productivity, prepare them for productive 
activity, create employment opportunities fop/fhem, 'match the 
pegple.wlth the Opportunities, reward them with Jboth incomes and 
feelings of self-worth, and refurbish, upgrade, ^nd replace them 
as econoi^ic forces, or displace them because of age. Planning is 
a systematic way of thinking through and designing a system to 
do these things. * " \ ' 

. Manpower planning includes every effort to forescc^^man- 
power problems, establish manpower goals, and design systefnatic^ 
approaches for avoiding thg^^problems or achieving the goals. 
Though this book. devotes itself to planning for public manppvycr 
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policies as pursued primarily by state and local governments, 
perspcctive^n that assignment* ma> be provided through a t>pol- 
• , ogy of manpower planning. 

Macro Manpower Planning 

. , Conceptually at least, it is useful to think of economic plan- / 

^ * ning as manpower planning, so long as its primary goal is employ- 
^ ment. The. Employment Act of 1946 implied the task of estimating 
the number of personj* likely to be seeking work and devising ^ 
policies for sufficient economic growth and jgb creation to absorb 
them. Though this is not a very explicit process, the Council of 
Economic Advisers always has available to it labor force projections 
^ made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The employment outlook 
is a key consideration in economic and politicaP^olicy making,^^ 
and despite the need to temper the employment goal with other 
goals, some action is always recommended. 

Similarly, the federal budgeting process could be considered 
in part as a manpower planning exercise. Decisions to spend various 
amounts on defense^ aerospace, atonriic energy, agriculture, educa- 
tion, or any of the myriads of federal budgeting allocations are 
also' decisions for sectoral allocations of manpower resources. Tax 
decisions are also detisions to allow or discourage private activities 
which allocate manpower within the private sector and between it . 
and the public sector. Economic development activities, such as 
thqse to aid depressed, areas, are ih reaiity designed primarily to 
affect the spatial distribution of manpower and employment. 
.Availability of fed^ial aid to education" influences the labor force 
participation of the yoi^ng, just as'spublic assistance affects the 
participation rates of some qiarginal and potential members of the 
labor force ^nd Social Security benefits impact upon the partic- 
... ^ipation rates of older persons.^^^tionally made projections of man- 
power requirements both aid ai\d influence individual choice 
among , occupations,- the planning for educ^itiorial facilities and 
other resources, and the actions of employers. ^ 

. TTiough not the purpose of this book, the tremendous. impact 
, on manpower policy of national decisions outside the manpower 
policy field should be noted. Just a few examples can illustrate the 
impact ajid the economic and social faiiiYre to foresee and com- 
pensate for, the manpower impact- of national policy. Agricultural 
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price support programs introduced in the 1930s were major factors 
in encouraging consolidation and mechanization of farms, forcing 
.(on allowing) millions ^o leave the land, to migrate successfully or 
unsuccessfully to the cities, or to remain as the rural nonfarm poor. 
Medicare imposed grealcr burdens upon an already short supply 
in health occupations. Aerospace decisions encouraged large lup^ 
plies of expensively trained manpower to invest their careers in that 
field, then abandoned them. Federal housing and highway building 
policies encouraged the demand for labor to shift to the suburbs, 
without aiding substantial portions of the supply to follow. Avail- 
ability of retirement benefits continually encourage earlier retire- 
ment in a population characterized by increasing longevity, while 
Social Security restrictions on continued earnings discourage 
second careers. 

These are sufficient examples to illustrate the need and oppor- 
tunities for manpower planning at the national or total economy 
level. The need has been discussed for some years and was most 
recently noted in the 1972 Manpower Report to the President, Recom- 
mendations have ranged ovQr a broad number of devices, a Council 
of Manpovver Advisers, a manpower member among the three-man 
Council of Economic Advisers, a special assistant to the president 
for manpower, an intergovernmental Cabinet committee on man- 
power, with a primary role for the Labor Department among them. 
Still, policy responsibility remains fragniented with , the conse- 
quence that nonmanpower decisions are made with little anticipa- 
tion of their manpower consequences. Manpower considerations 
need not dominate, but at least there should be some focal point 
of recognition of manpower consequences with sufficient "clout" 
to get its voice heard. ' ' • 

Micro Manpower Planning 

Much more is happening at the level of the individual business 
firm and, to a lesser degree, in the public agency as an employer. 
Firms dependent upon sophisticated manpower look ahead, relat- 
ing product and sales outlooks to manpower needs and setting in 
place programs to get the right man irr^he right place at the right 
time. Enlightened firms also attempt to foresee declining manpower 
needs so that attrition can reduce otherwise excessive supplies. 
Most corporations at least try to look afiead at the attrition of top 
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management and attempt to have replacements ready to take over. 
The number of firms undertaking such planning is relatively small 
but growing (Patten, 1971). 

Manpower Program Planning 

Little planning at the national level has gone into the variety 
of programs aimed at enhancing the eniploy ability andjncome of 
the poor and the competitively disadvantaged. Most were launched 
• without clear identification of problems, explicit statement of objec- 
tives, or experiment to see if they would work. All were based on 
political supposition. Subsequent appropriations also^ have only 
the most casual relationship to need, beilig based on a variety of 
political judgments. At the, local level, the response, has been simply 
to accept federal funds, recruit eligible enrollces, and administer 
programs as directed by federal^^^^lincs. Allocations to the state 
or communities from the federal leve] were either by forniula or by 
politics and grantsmanship. Allocation decisions within states were 
ordinarily m^c, without guidance, by low-level functionaries. 

At the state and ideal ley^sls, the scene is now changing. Dis- 
turbed at the chaotic hodgepodge of programs Seeking to serve the 
sanie target groups at the loc^l level, the federal agencies did what 
,they had not been able to do for themselves. They superimposed 
' arjC^oordJnatin^ mechanism among program administrators. at state 
ancLa^ea levels. From a mere interagency communications system, 
CAMPS in some places evolved into a real effort at manpower plan- 
ning. (The CAMPS concept is discussed more fuHy in chapter 2.) Its 
major weaknesses were lack of a planning format and trained staff 
and the delegation of sufficient policy discretion that planning 
could make a difference in the allocation of funds. Passage of ceta 
seems to promise the discretion, and necessity is forcing the devel- 
opment of planning format, techniques, and staff. 



Labor Market Manpower Planning 

Manpower program planning has as its current* focus' the 
^^ployability and employment needs of those inciividuals who find 
it most difficult to compete successfully fpf {he opportunities avail- 
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able in the job market. It has as its goal improvement of the em,- 
ployability, employment opportunities, and incomes of members 
of those target groups. Others, perhaps most, participants in the 
labor market find less than optimum fulfillment and inpome from 
their working careers and could use help as, recipients of man- 
power- program planning. But resources and social energy arc 
limited, and priorities amdng^ target groups and activities must 
be set. ^ — - 

Although manpower .program planning seeks to enhance the 
ability of individuals and groups to compete successfully in labor 
markets, it does not encompass and is less than total lab*or market 
planning. A labor market is both a theoretical concept and a prac? 
tical reality, but it is not a single place or event. It is conceived of 
as all of .tliose ways in which those seeking to sell their labor and . 
those seeking to buy labor services come into contact so that trans- 
"actions,y that is, hirings, promotions, and so forth — take place. 

There are labor markets and labor markets. The term can 
apply to all of those who work or seek work, or to all workers in an 
. occupation (e.g., the clerical labor .market), in an industry (the 
construction labor market),. or in a geo|;raphic^l area (the metro- 
politan labor market). The occupational, industrial, and gcograph- 
, / icar markets, overlap (college profes^pT5 in a national market, 
ironworkers in a regional labof^ market, and taxi drivers in a local 
labor market). A highly touted recent theory of labor, markets 
related to manpower policy (the theory of dual labor markets) 
. conceives of a priniary labor market of good jobs, good pay, fringe 
benefits, and prospects of aclvancement, and a Secondary labor 
market of poorly paid, unskilled, dead-epd jobs open to the diSad- 
• vantaged with an impervious wall between (Doeringer and Piore, 
1971). ' . / 

Clear and relatively precise in concept^ actual markets are 
always fuzzy at the edges, and the bqundaries arc hard to identify. 
Since this book was primarily conceived for the labor markets in 
which manpower programs are relevant and for which manpower' 
planning councils do .their planning, the emphasis is local labor 
. markets, i.e., the geographical area which encompasses both the 
residences and places of deployment of most workers within normal 
commuting patterns. The edges will always be. fuzzy as population 
thins and then thickens, with those commuting to other conc^;>tra- 
tions comprising other local labor markets. Political jurisdictions 
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arc hardly ever contiguous with labor markets, but standard metro- 
politan statistical areas (SMSAs) usually arc. 

A labor market mus.t incoqaorate and bring together both 
the supply of and the demand for labor. The domain of manpower 
policy is generally conceived of as encompassing all supply side 
concerns; but^n the demand side, it is conceived oj[ as including 
only concern for particular employment opportunities for par- 
ticular individuals (Bakke, 1969). As such it serves as a bridge 
^..between and overlaps to some degree economic development policy 
on the one hand and social welfare policy on the other (the social 
welfare concept being Broader than the human resource concept, 
in that the former involves all factors related to the welfare of 
individuals and groups in society, 'while the latter is limited to 
their productive attributes and activities). The manpower planner 
therefore must limit his field so that it is manageable, but must be 
familiar with and able to relate to, contribute to, and use policies, 
programs, and resources outside but closely related to his field of 
concern. Clearly, if there is not economic activity, Uj^jitrare no 
jobs; but an array of social services and amenities is necessary to 
make employability possible. The manpower planner must know 
the economic system which creates the jobs; the employers who 
control them; the unions who represent the employees; the roles 
of the families, churches, schools, and other institutions which 
contribute to work values and job skills; and the institutions of the 
labor market which match or fail to match supply and. demand. 
' Of course, the federally funded manpower programs for the 
disadvantaged are only a minor part of the monies spent upon 
njanpowfer matters. The target groups of the programs are only a 
3mall minority of the actual and potential lafpor force. Problems 
range across the entire spectrum of skills and occupations on both 
the demand and supply sides of the labor market A planning 
process similarly dedicated to improving labor market functioning 
woiild concern itself with relationships across industries and occu- 
pations, population groups, generations, and institutions. In that 
exercise, federal manpower progratn budgets would be viewed as 
only one important source of funding. The response would, be a 
search for ways to fit federal programs and funds into the pursuit of 
labor market objectives without violating federal objectives. 

in general, this book, enipjiasizes how to do manpower plan- 
ning at the level of labor markets, which are of lesser scope fhaji 
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state jurisdictions (though often overlapping state boundaries) but 
broader than the scope^f cities. Also in general, the labor markets 
addressed are those over which , a worker can range in search of a 
job or an'cmploycr in search of an employee, without cither having 
to change his residence or location. It is at this level that the chal- 
lenge of manpower planning lies. This is where the- problems are 
and where the jobs must be. However, this book addresses only one 
level of labor market problems: efforts to improve thc employ- 
ability, the employment opportunities, and the incomes of those 
workers experiencing difficulties in competing successfully for 
available jobs, This by no means covers the range of labor market 
planning needs, but it is task ^ough jbr one volume. ' 

Principles and Techniques of Planning 

^With this broad orientation, the job of the planner is to plan. 
An<J planning is ah art in itself, with certain well-developed prac- 
tices and techniques vyhich are applicable to all planning, public 
and private, for educa^ion^ health, oj: any set of objectives, but with 
adaptations to particular^lanning environments. Certain terms — 
goals, objectives, systems analysis, management by objectives, 
critical path method, cost/effectiveness and cost/benefit analyses, 
for instance — are familiar to the planner's trade wherever *it is 
practiced. And there is a particular jargon for the particular field 
in which planning takes place. A goal is ah end result sought, 
objectives are the intermediate midpoints to be achieved on the 
way to the goal. Strategic planning is the master plan to achieve 
th^ goal, and tactical planning devises the day-to-day program for 
achieving objectives. Clearly identifying goals and establishing 
objectives arc the most critical and yet oft-neglected steps ip the 
planning process. Both are ends, not means to an end, yet programs 
often get lost in pursuit of means while forgetting or never 
identifying eiids. ' — " 

Planning has been a much debated Activity, function, and 
process in American society. For some it is regarded as an attempt 
by the sclf*apppinted elite to structure a future society contrary 
to the evolutionary process of democracy. While fJi- others it is 
a simple exercise designed to accomplish two limited purposes, , 
first to understand and evaluate what is now being done, and then 
to offer to decision makers usually elected officials or their admin- 
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[ - istrators ^some^ltcrimtivc.cHoices for predicting and irogrdWJig * 
effectiveness and efficiency in ongoiVfi program efforts, , " . 

/ C , This, boolc clearly sees i^ianpower pterrnirig in the latter /ote. 

' Planning is a simple concept in\4olvjng some generall) agrbed- . 
, - uponiteps arfd procedurps, or t90l> and te^niqu^is. Planning can . 
, be profitably appUe^^to almo^^ ever> aspect of iiumgyp endeavor 

and to liriCacets of -human Tesource^olicyj,^^ych as health care, ' , 
cdtucatiori,,empl!^nierit, economic l^^velo^ment, and^ n3anp<W.^i!; 
'^evel^ipent utilization. . Pls^nhTn^ has , gain^' -ife greatest , f ^ 

^•1 .^^acce^jaace i^' the i^njerican Business fi^fcwli^f? most gf^tljie..*^ '^'^ i^ 
'pioneering x^Vk planning anjl-4tr1^i^Kting has .hieeir^ dohcv- 1^ 

Tlan^pg^^haFbeen and is ^fiovv being apjjlied mp|;^ rigotouslj.; and l^f^* 
.^p'ossiB^y n^ore ei^QCtivcly in physical planning, for roads, ^airports, 
nvafcr aiMJsewoj^ sys.^rps, bribes, school?, and otjjer ' facilities. " 
Planning*progrttms do not by themselves guarantee success! Plan- 
ning is no panacea, great mistakes occ^r^with or without planning 
because Huiman vision is limited, unforeseen conditions arise, and 
unforcsepn results emerge. But planning is t|ie best hope for gaining 
greater efficiency in most forms of human activity. 

It is commonplace txa call America a future-oriented society, 
and fascinating to note that there is a new industry called "fu- 
turism." The accelerating pace of human events, the demands of 
modern technology, the rapidity of its change, and the ability to 
plan and forecast — all contribute to the rising interest in the 
future. Whether it is futurism that gives rise to the interest in plan- 
ning or the ability to plan that gives rise to futurism is an interesting 
question that will not be resolved here. ' 

Planning is gaining wider accepfen(!e and support and is 
increasingly thought of as an essential aspect of rational human 
•behavior. Irtcreaslngl) , Congress writes into new laws requirements 
for plans and planning, although resources required for planning 
are not adequately provided and the guidelines for minimum 
requir,ei«crtts to assure reasonably good planning are seldom a part 
of the mandate. Planning must be evaluated in terms of its present 
and expected results and can only be justified when it contributes 
in a meaningful way to preventing or solving problems. There is 
a rapidly growing body of literature on w hat planning is, why it is 
done, and how to d9 it. A review of the literature on planning 
reveals a growing consensus that planning involves some generally 
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accepted steps, , procedures, tools, :and techniques that can be ^ 
adapted to a wide variety of problems. To be sure, there are some 
extremely complex planning models that have been developed for 
planning in the business firm, models that involve 'highly mathe- 
matical and^ complex systems analysis, using sophisticated com- 
puters and the highest Jevels of human skills from a variety of 

, academic cjisciplines. There *are no such models currently in wide 
use for social probrems. 

Since this book is viewed as an^introduction to a particular 
kind of manpower planning — for the unemployed and under- 
utilized in local labor markets - its approach to the planning 
process consists pf relatively simple,' uncomplicated md3els which 
seem to have broad application to a wide variety of problems. In 
the simplest ternis, a planning model outlines a number of syste- 
matic and sequential steps that can be described, without making 
them specific to any area of planning interest. While the number 
and ordering of these sj:eps are recorded differently in various 
writings, the content and'sequence are usually rqughly the sameT 
A set of problems disturbing the social welfare is identified and 
given priority over other such problems. Goals and pribrities among 

'goals concerning the nature of the soci^lj desired are chosen,, all 
reasonable alternatives for achievemerft of the priority goals are 
explored, specific ^pbjectivps are established, and a program is 
devised to accomplish the objectives. A monitoring and evaluation 
system is established to d<;termine how well the program is working 
to achieve the objectives. Results of the evaluation are fed back to 
modify and improve the effectiveness of the program. 

Since some problems are more serious ^than otheri, and there 
is Seldom the resources to attack them all simultaneously, priorities 

'are necessary in pursuit of solutions.^In general, the choice should' 
be to pursue first those problems most likely to increase in serious- 
ness if left alone. A goal is 'a long-term, broadly encompassing 
target, ^nd objectives are immediately actionable milestones on the 
way to the goal. Useful' objecti^ves must be desirable, attainable, 
and jneasurable. No reasonable person or corporate body would 
.pursue an undesirable objective; it is a waste of energy to pursue 
a-^olution which has little likelihood of success. Unless objectives 
are measurable in some fashion, there is no JJjayJo tell whether a 
particular course of action is bringing the objective closer or casting 
it away. 
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_ A'neocssary step in any planning program is to identify and 
define, in as much depth and detail as possible, the alternative 
courses of action which could be adopted to achieve the objective. 
There is almost always "more than one way to skin a cat." The 
search will be for the most cost/effective solution, i.e., the solution 
most likely to be successful at the least cost in resources. Alter- 
V ^natives ma)^ involve: ^ ^ • ^ 

(1) Choice among target groups 

(2) r Resource constraints 

(a) Funds 

^(b) Staff . . - • • J 

(c) Facilities 

(d) Time ' ^ . ' 
' (3) jLab6r market realities , . . 

(4) Technically possible solutions 

(5) Political, realities 

(6) The possible mix of services 

Some selection rAus/ be/made'from among ih^ alternatives, 
based upon criteria whidh designate one or some combination of 
the alternatives as ppcferaW to the other alternatives. Having ,thus 
arrived at a plan of action, the planner must now put the; plan into , 
action through a program of implementation involving: 

(l)yAn effective delivery system ^ ^ ' 

(Z) Resolution of political issues 

(3) Human relation^ skills 

(4) Clout to bring compliance vyith plans ' " , 

J Plpnrtjng is airyclical and continuous process,'with the results , 
one cycle|influencing what is*included in subsequent rounds oP! 
planning. It is the monitoi;ing, evaluation, and feedback function 
that gives a sustained, life to, planning and makes planning a con- 
tinuing tool for meanin^ul^ poIi<jy and program management. 
Evaluation results are then used to reject unworkable programs or 
to mixlify others to improve their effectiveness. . ^ 
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Though these are almost universal steps in a planning process, 
their application ta- a particular planning- endeavor =wiU -4«qui»- 




speqializcd data and analysis. For instance, as later chapters will 
demonstrate, application to manpower planning requires among 
other things completion of eight data tasks: ' 

(1) Analysis by cfetailed characteristics on the numbers, ages, 
»and precise location of eligible persons needing manpower 
^services * ^ 

(2) Development of useful and accurate data on accessible 
^ • job openings , ^ 

^ (3) Development of useful and accurate infcfrmation on the 
education and skills development process, including for- 
trairyng in piihlir and private sdhpols and on-the-job 
trainiitg by public and private employer^ 

(4) An inventory of all possible manpower services and devel- 
opment of the conceptual power and decision-making 

. ^ ability to design a mix of services to meet the needs of 
. , ,v*?ny target individual or group, - " ; 

(5) A careful identification and analysis of local delivery 
systems; i,e,, the institutional capabilitynand commitment 
to administer and manage progran\s and*iservices" 

(6) , Development of^the skill, knowledge, and expertise to 
manage a manpower planning councir which represents 
a wide diversity, of interests in the manpower "corral 

(7) Tdentification of federal, state, and local resources and the 
formulation of both short- and long-run plans 

(8) Development and administmtion of a system of program 
monitoring and evaluation, complete wkh feedback into 
a subsequent planning process 

Now that these planning steps and tasks have been set forth 
in abbreviated form, it is essential to underscore one of the most 
important'lessons^to be learned-about planning: the understanding 
of the environment within whicti planning takes place. It is here 
that planning becomes more complicated and sometimes confusing.. 
At this point it is necessary to return again to such questions as: 
What is manpower planning? Or health planning? Or education 
planning? What islnciuded and what is excluded in the environ- 
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^ mem of manpower planning? In the modern world, everything is 
1 reJated_to^eyer>^liiiig ^e,^ 



programs, and policies begin and end. An essential precedent to 
planning is the drawing of boundaries or parameters around the 
fieia of endeavor and spelling out the essential characteristics of 
the environment or the landscape in which planning is to take 
place; 

"'Thus the primary task of this book^is not to describe man- 
power problems, or to overcome the confusion about the objectives 
of one or more of the manpower programs designed over the last 
few year^ to aid the 'disadvantaged. Rather the task which this 
book seeks to accomplish is to define the environnient within which 
janingful manpower planning'' can occur and to describe and 
understand the massive amount of work that must be done in any 
lapor market area in order to provide the analytical and informa- 
tiinal base upon which programs and policies can be planned. 

Pichotomy in Manpower Planning 

Manpower planning, to meet the needs of disadvantaged 
workers, indeed manpower planning of any sort, is a relatively 
recent concern. Manpower planning in the corporation designed 
to have the "^ight man in the right place at the right time'' has 
a long history but has only been applied on a broad scale since the 
1950s. Public manpower planning designed to improve the accom- 
plishment of the federal programs for the disadvantaged has yet 
to see its first decade of life. For all practical purposes it^began with 
the initiation of the camps pitogram in March 1967. Like every 
other program, there were antecedents which prompted camp's, 
but the main impetus w^the realization that a great many pro- 
grams and poHdcHiad*Seen initiated without the benefit of ^ny 
planning. Thus planning was tacked on to a set pf programs that 
were already functioning in a highly volatile sefting. Theoinitial 
goals set for planning were modest, and judging from federal 
actions and support, the expectation of results from planning was 
also modest. Looking at the results, as the saying goes, there was 
much to be modest about. However, like other new program efforts, 
j^anning soon started to take on a life of its own which has led to 
a^ expansionary and evolutionary development of the planning 
process. But key philosophical questions remain unanswered: What 
is manpower planning? / 
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From the outset there were conflicting views of what man- 
power planning was or should be. The narrow view saw manpower 
planning a^ fedcrar fesouKes Wd^develop^a:^ 

program to meet federal guidelines, and to make the programs 
work in some local environment. The broader view required that 
someone develop some understanding of how federal programs and 
resources had a^ impact upon a total labor market system, already 
operating in each community, to develop and utilize human talent. 
The narrow view dominated planning initially and is still the 
dominant mode. Increasingly, however, the manpower planning 
process has broadened in a number of states and communities, 
seeking to understand and adapt to the total environment within 
which manpower programs must survive and work. This latter 
approach is gradually emerging both in local practice and in 
federal guidelines. 

The initial goal of camps was to get operators of programs to 
acknowledge fully the size, scope of services, and clientele of each ' 
program and to foster the sharing of that knowledge among all or 
most program operators in the area covered by the plan. Equally 
Important was the use of the plani^ing document as a formal state- 
ment of willingness to abide by federal guidelines. From the outset, 
local planners viewed the planning process as a vehicle for increased 
federal fundings by showing greater needs or ability to implement 
acceptable program services. Manpower planning immediately 
became embroiled in all the discussions about the role of the man- 
p4wr programs and their relationship to income maintenance, 
economic development, education, and other social policies. The^ 
application of planning thu§ took on widely different perspectives 
until federal guidelines were developed to channel planning efforts 
in a common direction. ^ 

State and local manpower planning remained a concept rather 
than a reality until federal fundsVere provided, beginning in June 
1969, to provide staff and related resources to support a planning 
program in^ each state. Resources were made available to cities a 
year later, while counties cameanto the manpower planning picture 
primarily in 1973. The decisions to provide staff suddenly resulted 
in a small army of manpower planners in every state and in all 
large cities and counties. Unfortunately tliere were no professional 
manpower planners available, and hence most of the people re- j 
cruited to positions as manpower planners had little or no previous ; 
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experience in anything approximating a closely related field of 
endeavor. Because there usually was greater familiarity with 
a^dmimitmlloii tKah "witHTpIanhing, and more familiarity witE the 
art qf^g(5vernment'than with economics, the tendency has been to 
continue to emphasize planning for administration of current 
programs. 

The cynical have described manpower planning a^ spreading 
ncxt^^j^r's budget over last year s programs. But with increasing 
experience and growing sclf<onfidence, state, city, and county 
manpower planners develop ambitions to be agents of change in 
their labor market environments, not just responclcfiUp the direc- 
tives of others and perpetuators of past practice. Each fiscal year 
brings a new and better set of guidelines than were available for 
the year before. Given a little experience and the prospects of 
decaicgorizaltion of programs and the decentralization ot/adminis- 
tratipn^ local planning bodies began to broaden the scope of tT^eir 
work, and federal guidelines began to incorporate the best of ffical 
practice. Without that ambition, effective labor market-oriented 
manpower planning would be a forlorn 'hope. 

But one cannot trust that these favorable trends will continue. 
'^Planning is always a tenuous function. There is always pressure to 
spencl^money and to deliver services. The leisure and energy to look 
beyond day-to-day activities and the putting out of current fires in 
order to plan for a more attractive future often seem a luxury. 
Decentralization and decatcgorization make possible and even 
. imply planning but do not require it. National and regional offigps^^ 
of federal agencies often find the concept of decentralized planfiing 
more attractive than the reality. Planning cannot continue without 
discretion. It implies options arid varying choices among altema- 
tives ~ both in objectives and paths to objectives. However, there 
is no good w^y to judge the worth of a plan except^ to wait and see 
if It works. Under categorical problems, federal monitorsxotricl tell 
whether prescribed procedures were being followed^. Tfiey can even 
observe whether a plan has within it the prescribed elements. But 
is it a workable plan and does it fit the situation? Will it work? 
There may be differing judgments, but only time will tell. 

Therefore the tendency will be to concentrate on procedures, 
on the filling of the appropriate blanks with the proper numbers, 
to limit discretion to ease the monitoring task. Once a plan, is in 
place ap4 operations under way, there is always resistance to a r 
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modified or new plan which wants to do new things in new ways. 
The pla nner may also fij^d jt^ifficujt to sustain his commitment to 
planning. Most practitioners in the manpower field entered that 
effort with a commitment to improve the welfare of individuals. 

. They like people and like to deal directly with them face to face. 
But planning is mechanistic and a paper process. It is almost by 
definition removed from direct contact with the target groups. It 
is elitist land antidemocratic in a sense. It assumes a superior knowl- 
edge and logic, which also strikes against the personal orientation 

. of the manpower field.. The manpower planner may thus experience 
a revulsion tp planning'^nd seek a m9re direct and operational 
invoTvement. Thus given these and other pressures, the life of a 

. planninjg system is alwaj^ tenuous. It may go on carrying the name, 
but the charge of "spreading next year's budget over last year's 
programs" was alvvays a threat oi reality. ~l 

Who Is a Manpower Planner? . ' * . 

Manpower planning is an emergent profession without ac- 
cepted theory and techniques, entry requirements, a professional 
cthic, or professional society. Planning as a profession is np more 
than 'two generations old, with most of its growth occurring in the 
past quarter-centiiry. 

Is the manpower planner a planner applying the tools of the 
xtradc to manpower prqblems? A specialist in labor economics or 
m^ustrial relations applying analytical abilities to solutions of 
labo^i^rket or work force problems? A public administrator with 
manpowb^orograms as the assignment? A behavioral scientist 
concerned afebui the welfare of culturally deprived peoples? Does 
it make any practtealdifference? 

The answers to the^b^questions not only affect the way the 
^ manpower planner approaches^tfe^assignment and the tools used 
in search of solutions, they are precc3^»tto answering such crucial 
questions as: ^ ^ . 

(1) Whp.is the client of the manpower planner? h it the 
government body whicli enxploys him? The political lead- 
ership of>the jurisdiction? Labor market institutions? The 
body of persons directly suffering from labor market 
dysfunction?^, ' / 
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(2) Who can speak for the client? planner?. The elected 
official? The program administratoi*? The community- 
based organizations? 

(3) What are the responsibilities of tb^ manpower planner to 
the client? Professionally? Ethically? 

(4) Do decisions really precede action? 

(5) Can the planner really uhder:sta|id large-scale systems and 
the extent that they can tje modified at will? 

(6) Does the politicai system prej^mpt planning? 

(7) How does the planner ' handle equity vs efficiency 
questions? ^ 

(8) Is a synoptic perspective really possible? y 

Planning* s -antecedents in this country arc pripa^ly in the 
physical and esthetic realms, with ^origiAs whiptfiiij somewhere 
between the visual esthetics of the turn-of-tJ>€<ccntury "city beau- 
tiful crusaders and their bfothers undpr^he skin, the American 
Utopians. Ffoin an initial push to injmperse the. monotonous city 
jgrid with civic equivalents of EngJiMi arxd Italian, gardens, through 
the ill-fated public liousing sj^Kemcs of the 1950s and 1960s, the 
planning mainstream has-been preoccupied with the visual and 
physical* Although late in^comrng to the forefront, change has 
begun to take place. Long before the first supcrblocks gave way to 
the dynamiter's hand in St. Louis, public policy caught up with 
reality, and the professional has taken a half-turn toward a people 
orientation. The Model Cities program was one beginning manifes- 
tation of this change. In a recent survey article, Frie^mann and 
Hudson (1974, p, 2, emphasis ^dded) .characterized planning as: 

...an activity centrally concerned with the linkage between knowl- 
edge and organized action. As a professional activity and as a social 
process, planning is therefore located precisely at the interface 
between knowledge and action. 

In the context of manpower planning, it is the planning component 
which sits between the knowledge of the problems that the theories 
of economics address and the organization of action that is the 
province of administrative science. Consequently, the parent cen- 
tral intellectual traditions* appropriate to manpower planning arc 
the general theories of planning which deal essentially with the 
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relationship between knowledge and action. The perspective taken 
in this book is that the manpower planner is a planner and that 
the theories, methods, and practice of planning offer more relevance 
.to the emerging profession of manpower planning than do those of 
cither economics or administrative science, though the manpower 
planner must be. fully conversant with both. The three major func- 
tional components that arc central to the professional practice of 
manpower planning arc as follows: 

, (1) Concerns, techniques, and interpretations involving the 
• evidence of labor market dysfunction 

(2) The channels of syntheses employed to integrate evidence , 
and develop appropriate prescriptionj>*s-i^ 

(3) The techniques for implementing an action prescription. 
for dealing with dysfunctions 

The theories of economics, and more specifically labor economics 
and more generally demographics, offer entry points for dealing 
with the first component, ^ while educational theory, psychology, 
sociology, political science, and administrative science address the 
third component. Jt is the second component of practice, however, 
which is the defining element determining the central theoretical ^ 
tradition of most relevance to manpower planning. 

The manpower planner must understand the economy, which 
responds to the needs of consumers and the demand for human 
inputs into production, and thc^labor markets, which attempt to 
match the two forces. And the manpower planner must also be 
convereant with and sympathetic to the problems of the adminis- 
trator, who must turn plans into the delivery of services. While 
the need for planning in the implementation of manpower policies 
can be identified by the economists and administrators who make 
national and local manpower policy, they cannot extend a satis- 
factory theory of planning to the new manpower planners. Increas- 
ingly, the manpower planner will be required to Ipok to the 
planiling profession for the methods and theories needed to inter- 
face knowledge and action, ^ , ^ 

Within the body of general planning theory, this book fits 
into that school of planning thought generally known as the ra- 
tionalist school. Advanced decision making is a central theme of 
rationalistic planning. Another central t^ieme is optimization and 
its cousin, "satisficing." Common assumptions of rationalist plan-^ 
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"hy ... . 
^ ning paradigms are that uncertainty can be handled, community 

welfare cati be rcas,onab^y quantified, the tradeoffs among multiple 

objectives can be systematically dealt with, and finally, decisions 

generally precede action, and therefore it Is possible to coordinate 

action. The planning process we offer for manpower planning is 

based on these assumptions. Nevertheless, the manpower planner 

must become aware of other theories for dealing with the interface 

between knowledge and action and their possible application in 

the context'of manpower planning. , > 



Summary 

Manpower planning is the task of looking ahead to perceive 
impending labor market problems and opportunities and of de- 
signing programs to prevent or ameliorate these problems. It is 
needed in order to "invent the future"; i.e., to influence future 
development along the^most desirable tines possible. It can also 
be used simply to measure progress. . 

Planners must have authority for their plans to result in 
action. Yet they mtjst avoid overinvoWcment in administration. 
Plans must encompass the whole of a problem, and most social 
problems arc complex. Included among fhe manpower planner's 
skills must be an intimate knowledge of the labor market and 
manpower problems and a familiarity with the interrelationships 
among the total labor market decision-making system, households, 
intermediaries, and trn^oyers. The planner must, understand the 
intercourse of the political system in which he operates. He must 
understand the planning process and have the technical and 
political skijls of implementation. 

Currently there is little manpower planning occurring at the 
national level and none at the regional level. There is a growing 
amount in the public sector, with its .beginnings primarily at the 
state and local levels. The short-term focus of the political system 
is the major obstacle at the federal level. Lack of ability, authority, 
and resources impedes the state and local levels. The prevailing 
political system lacks incentives Jbr planning. There arc few deci- 
sions to make, few l*ewards for doing a good job, and almost no 
accountability. Officialdom survives . mo^c from fancy political 
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footwork than from demonstration of achievement. The private 
sector has a more rcad)i measure in its profit and Joss equation and 
Unds it harder to dodge responsibiliTy: > — -— . 

There has been neither planning skills nor planning format, 
but this is changing rapidly. The Labor Department is responsible 
fpr whatever planning exists. Without its introduction of camps, 
there would have been no planning. Yet the system specified an 
appjroach to planning which offered no incentives to go beyond its 
minimum requirements. Planning will not survive unless it leads 
to policy action, giving further incentive to plan, yet policymakers 
are often distrustful of the planners. State and local agencies 
generally oppose planning at first because it upsets coinfertabie 
relationships. Politicians can rarely agree on objectives, and pblit- 
Ical jurisdictions do not coincide with economic boundaries, t 

" Despdte ali of those obstacles, manpower planning efforts are, 
accelerating. The Labor Department made major progress admin- 
istratively *prior to CEtA in giving a few jurisdictions the discretion 
to reallocate funding in response to state and local plans. With 
.new legislation, at least the appearance of planning becomes a 
requirement, but its reality and its qi^ality remain in doubt. Chap- 
ter 2 reviews ip more detail the experiences to date before subse- 
quent chapters develop a labor market manpower planning system. 
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Emergence of 

Manpower Planning 



History is often intellectually intriguing (and perhaps emo- 
tionally satisfying, if , one is sufficiently selective in the choice of 
facts and interpretati^on of events), but it is useful primarily to^ 
broa(ien understanding pf the present and to forecast the future. 
In 1973 CETA mandated, that major decisions relevant to providing 
manpower jjervices to those most in need of them be made at state 
and local levels. The Act culminated a consistent drive which 
surfaced earlier but has been the major emphasis of manpower 
policy smce the beginning of the >Iixpn Administration. But there 
is little in the wording of the Act to identify the, forces from which 
it emerged, any longer term agenda of which it is a part, or the 
direction in which manpower policy is trending. 

Political administrations come and go. A policy which seems 
to represent the interests of the particular personnel in charge at 
a particular point in time docs not merit the same attention and 
acquiescence as one which is the consequence of experience and 
the product of a longer term consensus. It is taking nothing away 
from the present Administration or from those in Congress or in 
lobbying activities, who shaped and brought into being a new law, 
to recognize that the philosophy it represents arose from long-term 
experience and represenife a consensus often hidden beneath polit- 
ijcal arguments over specific details. Administering the Act, func- 
tioning within it, and using it as a step to desired long-term goals 
can be better accomplished by recognizing whence i^came and 
keeping an ey^on where it will imperfectly direct us. 
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The essence of the new legislation is decentralization and 
izaxion j4545asic-4mpetm-i&-the^Jonger4erm ^oal of man* 
power policy and programs which have dominated a decade of 
effort, to enhance the employ ability and improve the economic 
security and incomes of a variety of people facing various disad- 
vantages ir\ the competition for jobs. The case for manpower plan- 
ning at the local labor market level is antplified by considering the 
events and contingencies which have created the demand for it. 

Nature of Manpower Programs 

By 1966, the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(mdta), the Economic Opportunity Act, and the Civil Rights Act 
of t964^iTad introduced an mstitutional and on-the-job skills train- 
ing program for unemployed persons of all ages, a residential 
vocational skills program for youth (Job Corps), separate work 
experience programs for in-school and out-of-school youth and fpr 
the adult poor, a community action program, and the beginnings 
of efforts to enforce equal opportunity in employment. The^initi- 
ative was necessarily national. No lesser jurisdiction had the know- 
how or resources, and few had the interest to serve unfamiliar and 
often unpopular margins of the population, mdta did require state 
cmploymeni service? and state boards of vocational education to 
design, for federal approval, training projects in occupations with 
^'reasonable expectation >of employment'' an the local labor market, 
and the community action program did contemplate putting 
together an antipoverty program adapted to local need. In general, 
however, services Avere nationally prescribed. 

Programs did not emerge from a careful exploration of prob- 
lems; conduct of research and experiment with solutions were 
rarely based on experience. There was imperfect knowledge, felt 
need, a. gut feeling of what would work, political enthusiasm, and 
promise of total solution. With various legislators putting their own 
brand on special gimmicks to serve essentially the same clientele, 
there were soon competing federal agencies and a proliferation of 
programs and service agencies at the local IcvcK Even though more 
programs were to be added in 1966, 1967, and 1971, the service^ 
available among the numerous programs represent a smaller 
number than the programs themselves, classroom skills training, 
limited basic education, subsidized public and private employ- 
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ment, minimal work experience as an excuse for transfer paytncntsj^ 
various supportive scrviccsj^'placement, and enforcement of anti- 
discrimination measures. ~ 

Congress in 1966 hearings first began lamenting the inter- 
agency competition at the national level and the proliferation of 
programs at the local level. The Labor Department responded to 
that criticism in two ways: (1) by intensifying the efforts it was 
already n^iaking to wrest from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) their hold on pieces of the manpower actiqn, and (2) by 
launching tripartite federal monitoring efforts within the largest 
cities and a few rural areas under the President's Committee on 
Manpower. Three-man teams representing the E?fi^b^M: Department, 
HEW^ and OEO^ji^cended on local areas to ferret out misman- 
agemcnt and bring about coordmation among programs. 

The President's Committee on Manpower, effort was short- 
lived because it served the purpose of rising concern for the increas- 
ingly restless central city mixioiity disTadvantaged. The first act of 
the manpower drama had been rurally oriented — the Area Rcdc- 
velopmeru Administration. Then with early mdta, the supposed 
target was the technologically displaced in industrial communities. 
The Economic Opportunity Act first identified the poor and 
minorities as prime targets for manpower services. Enthusiasm for 
the "war on poverty" soon had the Labor Department declaring 
also that mdta would give 65* percent of its emphasis to the disad- 
vantaged, even though no definition of the term existed until 1968. 
Invplved in the changing targets was a shift of emphasis in the 
civil rights movement from equal access to public facilities to jobs^ 
and income, competition -to the old-line Cabinet departments from 
the new OEO, and increasing signs of restlessness in central 
city gheltoes. 

The Concentrated Employment Program (cep), launched in, 
1967, had as its primary instigation thecommitmcnt to concentrate 
available funds in the central city census tracts of the most serious 
poverty and unrest. The "subemployment index** was developed 
at the same time to measure the incidence of underemployment, 
low wages, and low labor force participation, as' well as unemploy- 
meht. But a byproduct of cep, if not a major intent, was putting 
the variety of programs uhdcr one roof. If it wasn't possible to 
adapt a mix of services to individual need, at least it might be 
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possible to have a limited smorgasbord of programs from which 
to choose those most nearly meeting individual needs. The new 
program was inauguratedlby pulling the three-man federal teams 
from the President's Committee on Manpower coordination assign- 
metit and using them to staff the cep concepMlQ^et it under way. 

An almost simultaneous developmenf with cep was camps, 
which grew from Labor Department efforts to introduce more 
consistent planning into the mdta program. Initially local, s^ate, 
regional, and national manpower^ advisory committees were part 
of the MDTA structure; but the local and state committees primarily* 
defended local interest against expansion of manpower supplies, 
and the regional and national committees addressed only broad 
policy issues. There was no plarming input from any level. As tiijie 
passed, controversy arose over the appropriate state vs federal role 



m the program. Originally, each training project required federal 
' approval, even though mdta funds were allocated among the states 
according to an rSstablished formula. As a result of complaints 
about delays and difficulties of continuing institutional programs. 
Congress amended the.Act> giving the states the right to undertake 
small projects within their allocation without federal approval. 
To minimize the impact of the new amendments on the existing 
system, the Labor Department introduced a state planning concept 
for these small projects. The Labor Department would provide 
guidelines, and each state plan would require federal approval; 
buT^once the plan was approved, the state could initiate the indi- 
vidual small projects throughout the year without further federal 
involvement. / 
The state planning proposal for these ^small contracts so 
* appealed to the manpower administrator that he directed its use 
for the total mdTa program. Continuing the empfiasis, the Man- 
power Administration won approval from HEW, OEO, and the 
Departments of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and of 
Comiyerce for a camps unit to consist of area, state, and regional 
coordmating committees^^hf camps agreement was reached ifT 
March J9fi7 /and guidelines were develope3 and sent to the states 
sQpn thereafter.\The states were in turn to require local camps 
committees to formulate joint programs to be consolidated into 
state plans in time for regional approval, j^ttnal approval of the 
^ state apd Regional plans, as well as individual projects, wotlld 

remain the prerogative of the individual federal agencies. 
I « 
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Initial state and Ibcal reaction ta the camps concept was highlj^ 
favorable, but disillusionment soon set in. The planning process 



was impaired by the facj that no one knew how much and when 
^CoAffress would appropriate for 'manpower programs. Appropri- 
a>iQ{^ were. rarely for^om*ing Apitil at least three months of the 
fiscal year had gofte by, and year by year the norm came to be for 
most ari^ finally all of a^scal year to pass before some programs 
wcr^(^nded ^r' that year.' The continuing resolutu^ of Congress 
,was bccoiTiing\gL substitute fi^i appropriations. Wi^ each program 
constraiped by its ow||^udget anjd procedures, the area and state 
plans^ were better dcscribed^^a^ (ndividu^l agency plans staple^d.. 
together than as comprehensive planning documents. Complaints 
of the costs^and administrative burdens- of the camps operation 
grew until it was necessary to request federal funds for staff support. 

Ilowevcr, it was notTHese understandable and seeniingly 
inevitable » problems that disturbed local participants, but what 
they viewed as bad, f^th ph'the part of the federal sponsors and' 
alack of discretion in giving meaning to their planning efforts. The 
stikc and locaL committees complained that the Labor Department 
itself violated the spirit of camps by superimposing major programs 
a^iministrntively without co^wflting the state and local units. The 
basic conflict between decentralized planriing and national innp- 
vation was becoming clear., 

Other federal agencies were giving no more than lip service 
support. The Departments of Agricult?We ahd Defejisc and the CivH 
Service Commission were added as signatories but had little* mean- 
ingful involvement. The Labor Department secured an Executive 
Order stating its'primacy and requiring interagency commitments, 
.but it^as considerably weakened in the interagency clearance 
process. In years of budgetary frugality and with the siphoning off 
of the av5^i1able funds to ci:p, the National Alliance of^Business^ 
melius Job Opportunities in the Busings Sector (nab-jobs) program, 
anjT other federally dominated uses, the camps committees-^elt they* 
were given no meaningfijj^-d^cisions to make. , ' 

Thc'I^abor Department's camps guidelines were so specific 
in program mix and enrpllee characteristics ^that little (discretion 
remained. A particular complaint in 196^, for instance, stemmed 
from federal specification of the mix between institutional and 
on-the-job training infisihx state, unrelated to the-differing balances 
among such factors as th6 nature ana^izc of iiidustry apd migr^^tion 
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patterns. The regional offices appeared not to know what to do 
with the CAMPS plans when they arrived. The end product (main- 
tained" the state and .local participants) was interagency corn- 
«. miinicating, not planning. 

Despite its weaknesses (natural growing pains for an innova- 
tion)f CAMPS met a need for communication and sparJced a desire 
m some areas for something more neiarly approachhig (at first) 
statte autonomy. State employment services had been the initial 
prime movers in the camps activity and usually served as the secre- 
tariat, both i|i*the slate level camps and the area camps, which 
generally -encompassed roughly an SMSA. Soon, however, a few 
^governors took interest and appointed their oW|i manpower com- 
mit^cs or their own choice as camps qhajrman with the intent to 
p^rdinate and even to bring into subjection the usually auton- 
omous state manpower agencies — a move which was officially 
endorscdjjy the Labor Department in 1968. Under pressure from 
their states, a number of congressmen pressed for an enlar^d state 
role and expah^ion of the areas of discretion, and appeared to view 
CAMijs as a potential instrument for achievingf'it. 

The concept of local administration was an^ attractive one. 
A few states and cities moved to establish effective planning and 
administering mechanisms, and federal legislation contemplated 
. a system that would give, clout to state plans — Jthe p^wer to affect 
. the flow ^funds. In 196^*^tlie Labor Department offered grants 
to governors and in 1970. to mayors of 130 cities to staff the camps 
cbmniittees. By 1973 every sjtate, 126 cities, four counties, one 
council of governments, and nineteen Indian ^tribes had grants to 
support manpower planning staffs. The Rubicon hjad beerfcrosscd. 
There were individuals whose allegiances were to their chief elected 
executive in the politijcaTjurj^dictron, who owed no fealty to the 
trad||ional agencies, and who had '^manpower planner" as their 
title and assignmerit. It w^s only natural for theni to want fo do 
what theif^job description in essence said. 

\yha|t was happening was clear in retrospect ajnd recognizable 
by 1968. Though the terms Were yet to be coined, decentralization 
and dccategorizau^l^e in the wind. Nationally uniform budget, 
^K^ocatiom ambng profflams^^ndservices^4idnot4:i cce ^ 
the 'needs of individufj labor markets and communities. There 
were t^je^'at the state ^nd local levels who thought themselves as 
well q'Salified to make^njanpower decisions as the.^^'feds.'' Cate^. 



gorical programs required the applicant to meet the requirements 
and accept the services prescribed by the program; it was not 
possible to adapt the mix of services to individual Beed. 

Manpower policy was not uniqu^. Limitations of national 
decision making were becoming apparent in many policy areas. 
In the last yf ^ar nf r h^ J"hnsnn Administra tion there were alread 
widespread discussions bf a "new federalism" (given, as the 
Preacher says, that "there is nothing new under the surif copyright 
should go to whoever popularizes a slogan rather than to who 
coined it). Internally within the Labgj Department there was 
fatigue and disillusionment with a system tfiat made the depart- 
ment a signator of literally thousands gf contracts and agreements 
which it could not monitor. The Labor Department was also in 
the throes of a painful rfeorganization. 

The secretary and his assistant secretary for manpower were 
attempting to corral the traditionally autonomous bureaus within 
the department which had independent power bases in the states 
and in Congress. Their. interest was to eliminate the bureaus and 
centralize authority within the new Manpower Administration. 
With key congressionaUappropriatiolns subcommittee chairmen 
supporting the bureau chiefs, the governors seemed natural allies 
for the Secretary of Labor. Mayoi^ad already been made pain- 
fully aware that the antipoverty program had bypassed them to 
funnel money into the central cities thrqugh ad hoc community 
acfion agencies, which often became the focal point of anti-Estab" 
lishment political activity. Amendment to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act had followed to give mayors power to take over the 
community action agencies if the latter proved too obnoxious. 
Now a few governors and their staffs recognized that they too had 
been bypassed. Not only had funds flowed directly to the cities 
which, according to most statfe constitutions,, were creatures of thc^ 
state governments, but even state agencies received funding and 
direction from fcdcraj agencies v^thout so much as a by your leave 
to the governors. ^ 

A position paper commissioned by a subcommittee of the 
National Governors' Conference in 1968, outlining^'an appropriate 
role for governors in manpower policy, had limited influence on the 
.governors but considerable influence on subsequent events. The 
paper advocated retention of the policy-making, goal setting, 
monitoring, and evaluating authority in federal hands, but dele- 
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gated plaiining, prograt^*3csign,^and administration to governors. 
It assumed what was becoming conventional wisdom, that Amer- 
^^J^^t>lic administration had gone too far in its century-old drive 
to take the administration of public services out of elective, politics. 
Now the bureaucracies were becoming too protected ancTunrc- 
sponsive to public pressures. Perhaps putting responsibility for 
quality of service back on the elected official would increase 
accountability. Decentralization therefore would be to the gbv-> 
ernor, who would be encouraged to centralize accountability within 
state govcmaient to his office. 

The only exceptions to statewide manpower decision making 
Would be the largest cities, perhaps those with a million inhabitants 
or more, which had their own large congressional delegations. 
Those cities were unlikely to approach Washington through the 
statchousc in any case. All program categories would be abolished 
and replaced by a laundry list of available manpower services^ 
The concept was that the Secretary of Labor would set national 
manpower goals; state planning councils (whose chairman was the 
governor, or an appointee of the gpvernor, and were composed- of 
manpower service delivery agency heads, of representatives of 
employers ^and unions, and of target groups) would establish state 
objectives not inconsistent with the national ones and would pre- 
pare three^ear state manpower plans, ttpdated annually. The 
Secretary qf Labor would have plan approval and rejection author- 
ity^ and would monitor statC/'programs, evaluate the results, and 
reward with additional funids those especially successful in meejing 
their objectives. 

Most governors evidenced no interest in the plan, though the 
governor who was chairman of the National Governors' Conference 
subcommittee and' his chief of staff returned to their home state 
where they inaugurated the nation's first statewide manpower 
planning council. Meanwhile, the paper's author was asked to serve 
on one of many post-election, preinauguration task forces to recom- 
mend policies to the incoming Nixon Administration. When the 
chairman of that particular task force later became the first Secre- 
tary of Labor of the new Administration, decentralization and 
dcG^tegorization became the heart of the. official Nixon Admi nis- 
tration manpower policy. 

» The first legislative proposal to implement the concept was 
authored and introduced by Congressman William Stieger 
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(Republican, Wisconsin) and modeled closely after the National 
Governors' Conference paper. It was followed by a proposal from 
Congressman James O'Hara (Democrat, Michigan), also prepared 
by a prominent academic manpower specialist of previous staff 
congressional and Labor Department service, to give the Secretary 
of Labor authority to delegate man^power decision making to any 
public or^rivate orgaruzatTdnTie chl)s^in any labor market. An 
Administration bill followed, emphasizing SMSAs as the appro- 
priate decision point, providing incentive. to mayors to band to- 
gether in, a common planningjDody, and leaving to tjhe governor 
the "balance of state/' The shift from state to city as the locus of 
planning probably reflected primarily the political fact that the 
staff of the Leagye of Cities-Conference of Mayors had caifght the 
scent of manpower funds while the governors were still disinter- 
ested. However, the desirability of labor market-wide manpower 
planning was undoubtedly in the minds of the Labor Department 
authors."^ 

The next four years v/efc to see a series of manpower reform 
bills all representing a growing consensus but failing to be passed 
because of details or peripheral issues. All gave lipL4ervice to the 
concept of decategorization and then preserved in one form or 
another those categorized progtams which enjoyed the personal 
protection of key congressional figures or were represented by well- 
organ jz.eci interest groups, and even added a few for the latter. 
Though eacji legislative proposal claimed to (Consolidate all man- 
power programs, they addressed themselves only to mdta and the 
Economic Opportunity Act. The Wagner -Peyser Act of 1933, the 
manpower programs under Titles III and IV of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, and perhaps even the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
should logically have been merged with an omnibus manpower 
bill. However, these were within the jurisdiction of other congresT 
sional committees, notably the powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, and no success could be expected in attacking these 
bastions. All the proposals contained a laundry list of nearly eyery 
fanailiar manpower service to be provided at the "prime sponsor's" 
discretion. 

■ J\ it^^\mt^^m%^XJ^ the Eco- 

nomic Opportunity Act as early as 1967, contemplating the com- 
munity action agencies as the major manpower decision makers 
at local levels. In fact, that amendment had aifthorized decate- 
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, gorizing^most Economic Opportunity Acpaufipower programs into 
community work training programs, but the Labor Department 
and administrators of the Act had neycr been able to agree upon 
guidelines to implement it. The concept of a state or local unit of 
general government as prime sponsor, with discretion both to plan 
and to administer manpower programs, was a universal in the 
manpower reform proposals ot lyby to 1973, but there were diikl 
fercnccs over the size of the unit3 and the relative state-local role. 

As noted, the first Administration bill in 1969 was written in 
the Labor Department and used the SMSA as the standard plan- 
ning unit, recognizing ih% need for a labor market^wide scope in 
manpower planning. From there the^trend was to respond to lob-, 
bying efforts by the League of Cities-Conference of Mayors by 
granting prime sponsorship to smaller ahd smaller governmental 
units and to leaye the still largely disinterested states only the rural 
areas and small towns — fifty thousand po'pulation became a 
' talked-about ininimum fijgure. The*bill, which originated in the 
Senate and passed both houses and was vetoed by the President in 
1971 because it contained a public service employment title and 
had not decategorized sufficiently, used 75,000 as its major number. 

In the metamorphosis in the first Nixor\ term, which saw the 
White House st^ and^ffice of Management and Budget grad- 
ually take over most policy making from the Cabinet departments, 
the determination of manpower policy too left ^^he hands of the 
Labor Department practitioners and tended to more ideological 
inputs. The decentralization notion was in accord with the extreme 
"new federalism'* which endorsed unconditional "revenue shar- 
ing," providing reduced funds but giving full discretion to state 
and Icxal governments with "rib strings attached.'* An Adminis- 
tration manpower positiqn emerged, characterized by its opponents 
as "put the money on the stump and run." Its 1972 election year 
version would have bad elected officials make plans for the use 
of funds disbursed by formula, would have required them to pub- 
lis!) those plans in the newspapers, and then would have allowed 
the Secretary of Labor to "comment" on the plans. Congress wafe 
unwilling to grant such a complete delegation of what it considered 

itR Antbnrity On fh^ nfh^r hanH^ mn<;f Drmnrr^itR vtr\<\ Ijh^ral 

Republicans, were committed to public service employment as 
a weapon against the unempUjyment which had resulted from 
Administration anti-inflation efforts. They insisted on Attaching 

45 ' ^ 
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a public service employment title to any manpower reform bill, 
thus assuring its veto. 

With federal action stymied, a number of states and then some 
cities established their own manpower^^lanning councils, usually 
as an expansion of the camps concept and secretariat, to exercise 
as much discret io n as possible within legislative requirements. 
The Labor Department's Regional Manpower Administration 
offices, established during the latter Johnson years and strengthened 
under the Nixon decentralization drive, insisted on exercising their 
full prerogatives, however, and those efforts at local decision 
making were usually thwarted. Some of the state and city man- 
povyer planners gained the ear of the assistant secretary of labor 
for manpower and finally won agreement to a series of pilot projects 
called Comprehensive^ Manpower Programs to go as far as possible 
in the decentralization-decategorizatlon direction within the con- 
straints of existing law (stretched perhaps somewhat beyond the 
limits of legitimate interpretation but without serious opposition). 

During the two y.ears it took to negotiate the Comprehensive 
Manpower Programs agreement^ however, another election passed 
and further expanded the commitment to decentralization.^ En- 
couraged by an overwhelming mandate,, the Administra.tion 
resolved to introduce decentralization and diecategorization by 
ad^ministrative fiat without awaiting congressional action. In 
essence, if a few pilot projects could be legitimately undertaken, 
why not blanket the country with them? Congress fumed a bit but 
was "relatively helpless. Besides, the approach taken did not differ 
appreciably from what Congress had itself resolved to do. The 
Comprehensive Mafnpower Programs process retained^ a strong 
federal presence. The .money was not on the stuinp. 

By the time Watergate had weakened White House adamancy 
and authority had returned somewhat to the'JLabor Department 
(though still under close supervision of the Office of Management 
and Budget)-, for negotiation with Congress, the decentralization 
process had already progressed in substantial degree in all states 
and more than a hundred cities. Even before that time, in* 1971, 
as a preliminary to the Comprehensive Manpower Programs, camps 

ide S ox s t at e manp o wer plann i ng councils ^ 
under the governor, area manpower planning councils under the 
largest city in major labor market areas, and ancillary manpower 
planning boards for planning districts in the balance of state 
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designated by^e governor. And ceta of 1973 essentially endorsed, 
]^ legitimized, and -extended what Was. already in place. 

The major addition of 1973' was manpower planning at the 
county level. The 1970 census demonstrated that two-thirds of 
the nation's poverty ^nd unemployment was located in suburban 
. and rural counties, riot in central cities (one could also ad'd that 
central cities tend to vote for Democrats and suburbs for Repub- 
licans, but that cynicism is not nece^ry for explanation). Plans- 
were well under way to extend manpower planning grants to all 
y counties of at least a hundred thousand population, as well as to 

cities of the same size, before the imminence of legislation delayed 
' the development. 

Legislation in December 1973 gave a more solid policy base 
to the prime sponsors and the relative roles and responsibilities of 
federal, state, and local governments. Though regulations and ^ 
^ guidelines are new and changing andthe usual number of anom- 
alies 4nus_t^i)^p_y^jdced .qu^ in practice, congressional intent is rela- 
lively clear. Any unit of general local government with a population 
of a hundred thousand or more has the right of prime sponsorship. 
In addition, in what he determines to be "exceptional circum- 
stances," the Secj^ptary of Labor has discretion to .grant prime 
sponsorship to smaller governmental units which serve major 
portions of a labor market or represent rural areas of high unem- 
ployipent and which have demonstrated capability to carry out 
their own manpower programs. When two governmental units 
are eligible for the same area (for instance, a city inside a county), 
the preference is to go to the smaller unit. All areas within the state 
not included within local prime sponsorehips comprise a "balance- 
of-state" prime sponsorship under the governor's authority. Con- 
tiguous eligible units may combine , into consortia, and units not 
eligible to be prime sponsors have the discretion to join with con- 
tiguous loqal prime sponsors or be served as part of the balance 
of- state.-The Act has five titles: — ^ - 

I Comprehensive Manpower* Programs 
' II Public Employment Programs 
III Special Federal Responsibilities 

, ^ — ; , .iy Job Co rp — ■ — ■ — ^' — ~ 

^ ^ . V National Commission'on Manpower Policy 

- The first two arc locally oriented, with the last three totally federal 
responsibilities. Eighty percent of the total appropriations are to 
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be assigned to Titles I and II, of whose funds, 80 percent are allo- 
cated to the state and local prime sponsors by formula. The services 
provided under Title I have a local bias: outreach, assessment, 
orientation, counseling, remedial education, skills training, on-the- 
job training, subsidized private employment, subsidized public 
employment, supportive services, training allowances, and labor 
market mtormation. i here is no explicit provision, tor msUnce, tor 
relocation allowances, though manpower services are not limited 
to those enumerated^ For Titles I and II, the Secretary of Labor 
retains 20 pcrccnt^f the funds, but they end up in state and local 
and^ also. Of that, 5 percent is available for incentives to combine 
rime sponsor jurisdictions, 5 percent is to go to governors to be 
sed to purchase vocational education from public sclTools, and 
5 percent is. to go to the states to support state planning councils 
and to provide state services to local prime sponsors. Of the. remain-^ 
ing 5 percent, priority use must be to keep any prime sponsor from 
receiving less than 90 percent of the previous year's funding, a "hold 
harmless" provision. Any remainder is to be allocated among prince 
sponsors at the Secretary's discretion. 

Each state must have a state .manpower services council to 
coordinate ceta activities throughout the state. State and local 
prime sponsors must have manpower planning councils to advise 
the chief elected executive o^ the jurisdiction who bears respon- 
sibility. Each .planning council must have representatives of the 
client population, community-based organizations, management, 
labor, and general public and manpower agencies. In addition, 
^^he state manpower services council must have fepresentation (torn 
locahprmie sponsors. Each prime sponsor must submit to the Labor 
Dcpartmcrit^gional office for approval an annual "comprehensive 
manpower plan." Title I mojiies can be used for aily manpower 
services for the unemployed, underemployed, and disadvantaged. 
Title II is designated as* public ser\ice employment, but it explicitly 
authorizes recipient prime sponsors to use the funds for other man- 
power services if they prefer to do so. 

In addition to Title I prime sponsor^, Indian tribes and areas 
which have experienced t*nem^pk>ymem m pe rc en t er .mere for 
three consecutive months arc eligible to share in the 80 percent 
of Title II monies allocated by formula. The Secretary of Labor 
distributes thCc remaining 20 percent at this discretion. 

■A3f ■ 
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Title III meets the political requirement to keep intact fund- 
ing for certain categorical programs and organizations which have 
developed potent support and provides special assistance for groups 
such as Indians and migrant workers not^an^ienabie to service by 
state and local government jurisdictions. It also supports research 
and experiment, evaluation, staff training, and technical assistance^ 
allows tjic becretSy^pf Labor, discretion for_national programs; 
and provides for labor market information. The Act delegates 
manpower funds and responsibilities to the Secretary of Labor but 
\ ' requires consultation and approval by the Secretary of HEW when 

education and institutional skills training are involved. 

. Title IV supports and regulates the Job Corps; Title V calls 
for a new National Commission on Manpower Policy, consisting 
, of Cabinet officers and public members, ostensibly independent of 

any of the federal manpower agencies and answerable to the 
President and to Congress. Because Titles III, IV, and V together 
are assigned only 20 percent of total ceja funds, national programs 
^ under ceta are far below previous levels (ceta replaces only mdta 

and the Economic Opportunity Act). The Wagner-Peyser Act, the 
Work Incentive Program^ and other manpower aspects of the Social 
Security Act, the vocational, rehabilitation and vocational educa- 
tion programs, and the Health Manpower Act were left out of the 
decentralized and decategorized manpower: process — some beg^use 
^ it was felt politically unwise to challenge the jurisdiction of power- 
ful congressional committees and some because they were pressured 
to or had major additional components not directly related to 
] ^ remedying the employment handicaps of disadvantaged, out-of* 

^ school youth and adults. At any rate as Table 2-1 indicates, ceta 

, encompasses no more than two-fifths of the manpower funding and 

action, $2' billion out of $5, billion. The total nianpower budget 
proposed for fiscal year 1975, considering inflation, represents an 
approximate 30 percent reduction in total resources frfl^ the 
;t7 - V peak in 1975.' 

The Act will undoubtedly have.many ramifications which will 
only appear from experience. For purposes of this chapter's review 
of manpower planning experience, its most pertinent portions arc; 

(1) Preference for local political jurisdictions, regardless of 
whether they encompass labor markets, but with some 
(' ^ . encouragement for^them to act conjointly 
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(2) A limited federal role in supervising Title I and Title 11 
activities 

(3) No requirement for, but no opposition to planning in the 
broader context advocated by this book 

. (4) Little disturbance of present planning efforts and exten- 

^ ion t o ot h er ju risd ic t i o ns o f what c sscn tiaHy p r esently 

exists in several states and cities 

(5) A compass of only 40 percent of the total federal man- 
power funding for the disadvantaged 

Crucial Variables from State and 
Local Manpower Planning Experience 

Given that history, there are lessons to be learned from the 
limited experience to date. The camps effort suffered initially, not 
only because it was new and its participants were inexperienced, 
but because it was a toothless tiger easy to ignore. It was at the 
outset a useful communications device by which agencies could 
learn what others were dping. However, it had no power to reallo- 
cate funds among agencies and programs, and even when agencies 
at a state or local level agreed voluntarily to reallocate, they \yere 
usually forbidden by legislation or by the Labor Department 
regional offices to do so. The camps assignment originally was not 
to plan but to communicate and coordinate in th^ administration 
of federally funded and Controlled programs. However, staff were 
liired to work for organizations with "planning" in the title. They 
began to think of themselves as planners and wanted to do plan- 
ning. Federal Camps issuances required a ''plan'' involving a listing 
of pnogra'm resources and identification of target groups in a 
"universe of need'' (uon). Gradually the more aggressive exploited 
whatever Opportunities were given them, and planning experience 
began slowly to accumulate. Geographioal allocation of program 
funds and evaluation of results were in no conflict with law or 
federal directives and tended to receive the most staff attention. ' 

Federal manpower agencies for years had had available to 
thern a route to decategprizing and incr easing the planning discre- 
tion in manpower programs, which they were unable to exploit 
because of tjieir own interagency conflicts. As noted earlier, amend- 
ments to the Economic Opportunity Act in I967.authr6rized 
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conspUdatiop under commujiity prime sponsors of all those, man- 
.^jwwejf prpgiams funded under Title I-B of that Act: Neighbtorhood 
^Vouth Corps, Operation .Mainstream, Special Impact, New Ca- 
rccrs^ and Foster Grandparents. However, Labor Department- 
pEO cooperation and agreement was needed and never achieved. 
-.^Instead, the Bureau of the Budget (now the Office of Management 
, and Budget) provided by indirection and accident the most impor- 
tant leverage for the early state andjocal manpower planning 
efforts. Congress in the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 
encouraged a system for intergovernmental coordinatfon among 
federal^ assistance programs which led in 1969 to the Gifice of^ 
Management and Budget's circular A-95. The result has b^en 450 
area-yyride clcanng , houses across the. country, consisting of councils 
pCgovernment, substate regional planning commissions, and area 
planning districts. Not only did the staffs of these units facilitate 
interagency communication and planning, all sta^e agenches 
, requ(^ting federal funds were required to receive clearance through 
the govemor^s office, providing a han dle for coordination artQ for 
InSucncing the content of the propcsats for any aggrssive j^femor 
who preferred such participation. ,A-95 contained no enfo^ment 
and, as often happened, governors failed to mgJce use of4t. How- 
ever, it was from this provision primarily that some of the earliest 
state .manpower |jtknning councils gained their limijfed clout to 
influence the actions of state and local manpower ^encies. 

With decentralization very much in the air butiiot a legislated 
fact,, a few statesiand cities began independently /o organize and 
start their own manpower plariniijg activities, ^he major deter- 
minant of where and who was usually the accideat of the personal 
interest of influential j>ersons. Thc^states of ^tah and North and 
South Carolina, the cities of New York, Albuquerque, and Chicago, 
and Dade County, Florida, were some of tljfe earliest movers. They 
fought political battles, experimented, ^5cperienced some failure, 
tried again, and learned and failed onj^e more in the usual trial 
and error process. From these activities came a body of experience 
and a beginning of communication across the country among 
individuals with* related interests. T^ifte federal agencies, committed 
by Administration policy but restrained by existing law. Were 
somewhat apibivalent but generally Encouraging. Federal regional 
were somewhat reluctant^* perhaps because state and local 
^^j^^^iscretiqnary action reduced tl^feir authority and made their jobs 
hry. \ . • mSrc'^difficult. ' / . 
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, ^ . Since the Emergency EmploymemAc^ 

niient Program (pep) originated in a public service employment title 

ora.vetpecj comprehensive manpower. JbiU, decentralization to 

1 and iocal. governments was the hallmark of its administration. 
Both interest in and experience with .manpower funding and 
programming were enhanced. ^ 

Finally, after three years of negotiation, the. Labor Depart- 
ment in 1973 added nine Comprehensfve Manpower Programs 
with state and local government; New Hampshire, South Carojina, 
Utah; SMSAs^ in Seattle, Washington, and Omaha, Nebraska; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Hartford, Connecticut; Dade and 
Monroe Counties in Florida; and Lucerne County, Pennsylvania. 

^ , From the camps and the Comprehensive. Manpower Program 
expcrieixces and from those jurisdictions which 1iave undertaken 
nianpower planning on their owa without Comprehensive. Man- 
power Program designation can be drawn a set of crucial variables 
.which seem to have deterrpined relative success and failure and 
which offer lessons to new participants on the manpo wer scene 
(Sawyer, ~ 

Executive Involvement 

« It is the basic premise of the decentralization concept that 
manpower policy^and program will be both better attuned. and 
more respon§ive to the needs of local labor markets and those 
groups and individuals suffering disadvantages in job market 
competition if responsibility rests with the chief elected executive 
of the relevant governmental jurisdiction. Whether this will prove 
to be true w:ill be, read from experience. Pilot experience is sup- 
poi:tive; but then those jurisdictions which entered manpower 
planning at their own volition are likely to have been the most 
responsive, as well ^ the most aggressive and innovative, insofar 

• as rhanpower activities are concerned. 

, • When;, in general, is an elected executive — governor, mayor, 

^county commissioner, or county supervisor - likely to be respon- 
sive to manpower needs, and how important is it tjiat he be? 
Responsiveness can be expected when the potential beneficiaries of 
manpower efforts are politically^ organized and vocal. Many poli- 
ticians will be responsive to manpowef needs out Of sheer concern 
for the wclfere of "the victims of labor market pathologies. The^ 
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political responsiveness is a unrversal motivatioji, and the force 
' most to be relied upon. Yet those state and local political bodies 
who led out in decentralized manpower planning appear to have 
done so more often because their chief executive or influential 
members of their staffs were convinced it was the right thing to do. 
There was rarely political pressure for them to do so or political 
• reward for doing so well. For them, in general, the political risks 
were greater than the potential political gains. This picture prob- 
ably changes when decentralization is the order of the day and it 
is known that the political expcu^iv^who seeks to avoid manpower 
responsibilities has turned down c^trol over substantial federal 
funds- Nevertheless, to assure political responsiveness, manpower 
target groups, or those. concerned for the welfare of those groups, 
will have to look to their own organization and political potency. 

Experience in the Comprehensive Manpower Programs and 
other pilots-experiments indicates that inyojvement of key staff of 
the chief elected executive and access to him by that staff are 
crnrhri varrafrff^ tn ?ffK:re?sfi[ii srarr ?mrf tnral r^^^wpcs\^ er planping, 
For the innovators in the field who led rather than followed federal 
initiative, these two variables were vital. Typically, initiative came 
from staff who convinced the executive and used his influence to 
overcome local agency opposition and. persuade federal officialdom. 
Manpower programs as originally structured bypassed established 
state and local political processes. Funds from mdta flowed directly 
to state employment services and state boards of vocational educa- 
tion without invoking governors. Economic Opportunity Act 
programs were more deliberately designed to bypass not only local 
political structures but.state and local governmental agencies. The 
assuniption was that established institutions were disinterested .or 
incapable of serving the poor, and a new set of institutiCris by, of, 
and for. the poor were needed. The Work Incentive Program also 
relied upon state bureaucracies rather than elected officials. And. 
PEP arrived after decentralisation., commitments were made and 
was the first mtanpower program delibeVately placed in the hands 
of elected officials. ^ , 

With that history, state and local agencies, apfSwerable pri- 
marily to themselves and to the "feds*' /or manpower program 
funds and activities, were often reluctant to become ahswerable to 
the more direct presence of governors, mayors, and their staffs. 
Nevertheless, governors generally hacjfenough avenues of clout that 

•» ■ : 57 . 
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they could not be ignored by state agencies, and mayors had the 
Economic Opportunity Act amendment prerogative to intervene 
with community actioq agencies. 

Typic^illy, manpower initiatives, before cfeTA, have been the 

" personal undertaking of key staff assista'nts to a governor or mayor. 
The only requisite was . their personal persuasiveness and their 
influence upon their principals. Where manpower planning has 
emerged at a county or council of governments level, there were 
more decision makers to persuade. How deeply chief elected offi- 
cials needed to be involved has |>een a function of how aggressive 
the planning effort was. Where no more has been attempted than 
.the CAMP>type interagency communication, such involvement was 
not important. But it is a truism tjiat equals canitot coordinate 
equak. Ultimate differences not resolvable^ negotiation can only 

^^^b^settled by a superior power or throtigh advance, agreement on 
some form of binding arbitration. Planning which is likely to chal- 
lenge vested interests or make substantial change in established 

patterns will require access to a higher power. ^ 

It is not realistic to expect an elected executive to involve 
himself on a day-to-day basis wijh manpower policy or planning 
decisions. The politic^n's first concern, as with anyone else, is sur- 
vival: "Don't get me in- any serious political trouble." After that 
the priority is: ^'How can I do good and get credit for it?" With the 
multitude of issues of concern to a jucisdiction and its constituency, 
manpower issues will seldom have high visibility and priority. 
However, so long as the manpower staff can use the chief execu- 
tive's nam^ and authority and then can deliver his direct inter- 
vention when the ''crunehC^ comes, executive involvement is real 
and adequate. This hasTceh the case in every pilot state and local 
manpower planning effqrt which has attempted meaningful change 
and has been successful in it. 

Agency Administrators , 

In some cases, the heads of state and local manpower-related 
agencies — such as the state 6mployment service, state boards of 
vocational education, the Office of Rehabilitation Services, the 
state Office of Economic Opportunity, welfare departments, com- 
munity actidh agencies, and so forth — have been members pf 

58 • ^ /, 
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Tbut the manpower planning councils have been advisory to them 
or they to the councils. As in the case of executive involvement, 
tl^e decisive factor determining whether such membership is 
appropriate and needed seems to be the ambition and aggressive- 
ness of tKe manpower planning body. Regardless of the extent of 
executive involvement and the degree of clout available to the 
planning Council, the heads of established agencies, especially those 
of long standing, generally, have an extensive array of politically 
potent supporters with vested interests in the status quo. Achieving 
policy changes on issues central , to the interests of such agencies 
without their acquiescence is difficult. That is particularly so over 
^ }ong period of time, since a^ characteristic of any bureaucracy is 
durability. The more politically oriented executive with pluralistic 
responsibilities soon must turn his Attention to other matters, and 
unwelcome change is stifled in the day-to-day operation of a public 
agency. Experience seems to be that if major phange is degired.in 
the assignment of an agency or in its modus operandi, rts agreement 
o r a c quies€efl€6- m Aese- :€ha ng e 9 will 43e -geqiitgedT^Thereforer-it 
must be party to the decisions which direct such change. 

An additional advantage of involving agency heads in the 
manpower planning* process is that it forces their attention to t^e 
manpower progpa^m practices of their owri, agencies. Particularly 
if manpower is only a part of an agency''s responsibilities, that part 
may be delegated'to lower level staff and rarely reviewed. Having 
to respond to^e qu^riqs of otfier j)lanning council membeils con- 
cernii^g an agency's actions has fonced many an'administrator to 
be aware as never before of the performance of his or her own staff* 

Clout * . • 

u 

Planning without implementation is a meaningless exercise. 
The history of city planning, for instance, is lettered with bjeautiful 
multicolored maps representing the fruitful imaginings of planners 
who knew what would be^ood for a city but jvho had.no influence 
on its decision makers. The need for executive and agency adminis- 
trator involvement is primarily a source of clout to turn plans 
^into realities* * 

Sources of clout used by successful manpower plani^ing organ- 
izations have varied in structure and by.circumstancel^The Office 
of Management and Budget's A-95. directive, giving govfernors the 
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. right to review and clear all proposals passing from state to federal 
agencies, has been an especially effective one .when used for that 
^ *^ purpose. Other executives have., used various forms of budget 
control. Prior to the passage of ceta, some governors' and mayors' 
offices had managed to get themselves designated as the official 
responsible for a number of the programs, then subcontracted them 
to the, agencies for delivery of services. In the latter case, compet- 
itive contracting, generating competition among public and private 
agencies, ha^ been a rarely used possibility. Under ceta, the elected 
chief administrator of an office and the manpower staff representing 
that office have, .jhe ultimate source .of clout - the power to reallo- 

^ cate monies and change service delivery assignments. The only 
linsits are the political, repercussions which may result. The degree 
to which this, clout is exercised with state manpower services coun- 
cils and prime sponsor planning councils under ceta remains to be 
seen. Experience only dictates that for planning to be meaningful 
and effective, there be some such potent source. Clout is unneces- 
— ^--sary oni^r-nrhen-^thenris^tio ir^ent io^isttirb-the-stttturt|tt07-""- ^' — 

' SeparcUing Planning and Adn\inistration 

It has become abundantly clear through the limited experi- 
ence to date that any organization confronts difficulty when it 
attempts to, combine responsibility for Inroad strategic planning 
with day-to-day operation of programs and the .delivery of services. 
The myriads of day-rto<lay decisions absorb immense amounts of 
time^^nd energy. Since agencies represenled^on the planning 
council have various administrative responsibilities, def^nsiveness 
arises when tactical, as.o{Jposed to strategic, types of decisions are 
under consideration. An organization can^arely be objective in 
monitoring and evaluating its own activities. Even vyhere it does 
achieve objectivity, its impartiality is always suspect. To specify 
a course of action, assign it to a subordinate entity, and then "hold " 
their feet to the fire" for effective service delivery is a more com- 
fortable approach and seemingly the only tenable position over 
the long run. It has beeij suggested that one^of the major advan- 
tages in the decentralization of manpower responsibility is that it 
removes the "feds" from direqj responsibility for the effectiveness 
of manpowier programs and places them in a position to monitor, 
evaluate, and direct improvements in the quality of services. The 
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same pnnciple is no less important between planners and adminjs- 
IfCI^Vv /.tnatofsiat state and . * • 

. vL Labor Market Planning Scope 

price ajurisdiction seriously undertakes manpower planning, 
it soon becomes apparent it is concerned with far more than the 
^ ' administration of a discrete array of federally funded programs 
known as manpower. A wide' range of social and economic insti- 
tutions impinge upon the employment process. A whole variety of 
social, educational, and other services over a lifetime ifetermines 
employability. The manpower function itself forms an interface 
between social welfare problenis and economic development 
interests. Those who have been employed long in manpower plan- 
nirig soon recognize the need to epcompass in the planning process 
the geographical scope oyer which most of the community's work, 
force liye and are employed - the employing establishments, the 

simlaU:;r0«£^ii9ees^»{aUab]e^^ 



contribute to the solution of manpower problems. 

Staffs Competence * 

Staff competence clearly separates the successful . from the 
unsuccessful, in manpower planning. Unfortunately that factor 
appears to be largely accidental at this point. The need for preser- 
vice and Jn-rservice professional staff training programs is gaining 
increasing attention. The Division of Manpower DevelopmeIi^aQd 
Training in the U.S. Office of Education has. been the leader in 
recognizing aijd seeking to meet in-service needs, through its Area 
Nlanpower Institutes for the Development of Staff (amids). Thp 
University of Utah conducts a professional master'^ degree program 
at various sites around the nation to train administrators and plan- 
ners for, manpower programs. A handful of other universities 
supplies a similar preparation in their own localities. The Labor 
Department has announced a series of institutional grapts to sup- 
port universities in building their capability for professional staff 
training and technical assistance, and training contracts have been 
let. ^The 'National Governors' Conference, the Leagtie ^of Cities- 
Conference of Mayors, and the National Association of Counties 
each have manpower staffs whp have made significant contributions 
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tp upgrading the quality "of the manpower staffs of their constit- 
uencies. Still a tremendous training task lies ahead. 

Experience suggests that staffs need independence as well as 
competence. Those manpower planning bodies have been most 
effective which Jiave protjected the\r staffs from the pressures of 
particular agencies. ^ 

Miscellaneous 

Other crucial variables emerged in some jurisdictions but 
have not become general, usually because they require sophistica- 
"tion which develops only with time and experience. These can be 
briefly summarized: ' , ' 

Management through, the budget denqtes ap^enriphasis upon cost 
effectiveness, upon measuring client success according to the in- 
crease in cmployability and incomes derived from manpower 
services, and manpower program success according to the economy 

-jyith which^p<yifi rncreases/in.clientL,cmpioyabUrty and incomes— 

are obtained. Viewing the budget as the primary manpower plan- 
ning document requires support information which has not been - 
available, to this> point, in most jurisdictions. Prime sponsorship 
will allow budget analysis to proceed with the availability of infor- 
mation from contractors to planning bodies on the characteristics 
of those serviced, services provided, andxosts per unit of services. 

A process orientation focuses upon comprehending manpower 
3evelbpnient as a series of discrete processes. Four staff compe.-. 
tencies derive from analytic skills and are suggested as critically 
important elements in^the planner's bag of tools. These are: (1).- 
occupational accessibility, (2) allocation modeling, (3) production 
scheduling and evaluation, and (4) program information and 
mdnitoriilg. A few jurisdictions have begun to develop expertise 
in occupational accessibility and geographical allocation models, 
but the latter skills are niore rare. Later chapters introduce possible 
approaches to these processes. . * < 

I^MM rnember advocacy entails the active support, particularly 
of client members, to ensure their fulF participation in the planning 

dialog. Attractive as is the concept that recipients, of programs 

should plan for having their own needs met, experience has been 
that client members are generally appointed in token acknowledg- 
ment of federal guidelines or political necessity. Little is effectively 
" " ' ^ ..-^ f 
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done to solicit their involvement, and they ordinarily lack the 

sophistication to make their presence felt politically. Only where 

minority organizations are forcefully militant does there seem to 

be a meaningful influence on policy decisions.^ ' 
» 

Status of Labor Market Manpower Planning 

The history of state and local manpower planning suggests 
three conclusions: 

(1) Today, ceta is the fruition of strong long-term pre'ssures* 
toward decentralization and decategorization in man* 
power policy and represents a w idespread consensus. It 
can be accepted^ as an idea whose time ha^ come rather 
than the temporary ideological preference of a particular 
political party or current administration. 

(2) It represents only a portion of manpower resources, and 
a major challenge will be linking into the labor market 
planning process the totality of the manpower action. 

(3) A base of experience exists from which a "code of good 
practice!* can begin to develop', but that base is very 
limited^ in relation to the total universe of planning to be 
done. An immense task of dissemination and training lies 
ahead. In the short run, the responsible, federal agencies 
wij^be totally absorbed in bringing to a minimum level 
of competence those with no experience or past cojnmit- 
ment. Those who would push their competence beyond 
the minimum will largely be left to do their own pursuing. 

The result over time will be a wide range of compet(!^nce and com- 
mitment,, but tKe alternative is a continuation of nationally 
prescribed programs unadapted to local conditiojis and with a 
minimum of monitoring and evaluation. The world will remain 
imperfect, i)ut there is hope for marginalimprovements. 
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Role ahd Funotion^ of 
Labor Markets 



]^ ^ , [ If manpower planners arc to plan in a labor market context, 
Xli^y V}yy\^^}Y m^g^ nnHfrgtanH at Ipa5;t the rrTtitmtfnts nf the 
' economics of labor markets. A labor market is not to be thought of 
as being like, a supermarket. It is a concept* which refers to all of 
. , those ways in which , sellers of labor (workers) and buyers of labor 
, (employers) cqmc into contact so that transactions (hirings, firings, 
J^.^^. promotions, transfers, and so forth) can take place. Since manpower 
^, . , policy has two goals — (1) satisfying and remunerative working 
Ih>^ ' careers for people, apd (2) efficient use of available labor in. pxp- 
^1 dticing the goods, and services needed by society — the manpower 

, . planner might conceive of himself or herself as representing all 
actoi^ in the .l^bor market drama: workers, employers, various 
intermediaries^. and the public. However, most manpovyer planners 
.^l operating in the public sector at state and lo<?al levels have a nar- 

rower assignment:^ Improve the employment and income'of those 
y,. suffering the greatest disadvantages in the competition for jobs 
within the labor market. Such a planner is less plagued by incon- 
sistent objectives, but any improvement in the lot of the target 
populations will likely occur ift the labor market. Its overall work- 
ings must be understood for any manpower plan to be practicable. 
In addition, the only manpower solution to the problems of 
. . poverty, unemployment, and underemployment is Jobs. And jobs. 

. are crcatedLin labor markets by the interaction of supply and 

. [ , . demand forces , . , a process the manjSower planner must under- 

-.'^ ,-V ■ ' '■' • • ■ 65' ■ 
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stand to do the job. Manpower is the interface between social 
welfare and economic development, and the manpower practitioner 
must be conversant with both. 

Actors in the Labor Market 

Myriads of individuals representing numerous institutions 
make decisions impinging upon the labor market and determining 
it^ ability to suppl) incomes and allocate labor. But for simplicity, 
these can be reduced to households,, employers, and third-party 
intermediaries. Each have varying and numerous objectives under- 
lying and determining their decisions, but these too can be sim- 
plified into the most important and most determining ones. 

The household's primary objective is income to support Jts 
desired standard of living. Individuals within the household will 
have other subsidiary objectives. For those who are employed or 
intend taseek cmploymcrit, status, identity, and other satisfactions* * ' 
(or dissatisfactions)' may emanate ffohnrtte work role. Biit For the 
. ■ 1l6ifsghetd,as a wtioig, Th^BEg'jge Hk<^ — 
^.income. The extent and. kihdlof labor, force prepairatioja,, whp and 
how many choose to participate in the°tebar ■nrafkai'and 3ct Wha^ ^ 
age they enter and cxitf the choice Of' occupation, and more arc 
primarily household decisions. ^ ' * 

ForsSa private employer, the maximization of profit is a valid 
simpHfyihg assumption. The businessman may not avidly pursue 
maximum profit, but all other things being equal and given a 
choice between more profit anci ^css^profit^ he ban be"clc'*pen3ecl 
' upon consistently to choose the former. The demand for labor is 
a derived demand, that is, no one hires labor for its own sake but 
for the productive services it can provide. The demand for it is 
derived from the demand for the goods and services it can produce. 
Therefore if the labor market decisions likely to lead in the direc- 
tion of greater rather than lesser profit can jbe identified,* the 
private employer's choices can be predicted with reasonable 
accuracy. 

The motives of the public employer are more complex, but 
public approval and favorable votes are the generally sought cur- 
rency of the governmental sector. The public demand for labor is 
still a derived demand and depends upon the willingness of the 
taxpayers and users of public services to pay for them. If one can 
predict from which labor market actions public approval and votes 
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)■ , 

are likely to come, prediction of public employer choice becomes 
feasible. 

The third-party intermediaries in the labor market are many 
— public and private employment agencies, unions which represent 
the^ workers^ schools which educate and train them, community 
services agencies which influence their employability and access 
to work^ and regulatory agencies which enforce minimum wages 
and labor standards are only a few. There are also acute environ- 
mental factors external to the labor market which influence its 
processes and results: housing patterns, transportation systems, 
communications media, the law enforcement system, political 
parties, religious organizations and beliefs, social mores, cultural 
standards, and so on. Each institution can be analyzed, its objec? 
tives generalized, and its probable directions of choice predicted. 

Unless the manpower planner understands the labor market 
environment and can analyze and predict the probable decisions 
and actions of each major acting group or institution as interrelated 
with -those t)f other actors, sensible and helpful manpower plans 



are unlikely. 



Some Labor Market Concepts 



^ A basic vocabulary, with understanding of thfc concepts 

involved, is another requirement of manpower planning. Some of 
these are discussed below. 



Labor Force Participation Rates 

The population is thc4)asic source from which the supply of 
labor must be drawn. Those in the population .who are neither 
working nor looking for work are considered to be out of the labor 
force, while the labor force consists of all of those who are either 
working or actively,seeking work. The number of all of those sixteen 
years of age and over vyho are in the labor torce, as proportionately 
related the total population of those sixteen and over and not 
institutionalized, is known as the labor force* participation rate 
and is shown as: , 

Labor force t r r . ... ... 

• Population 16 ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ participation rate (ty 



and older 
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"Labor force participation rates, of cc^qrsc, can be and are developed 
for subcomponents of the labor force such as age, sex, and race. 

Unemployment 

* * 

^o be employed is a reasonably precise concept, but unem- 
ployment needs a, definition. Put simply, the unemployed arc all 
of those'who arc without employment and who are actively seeking 
it. There fs a widespread mistaken assumption that the unemploy- 
ment rate eiherges from counting all of those registered for work 
at the public employmient service. There is in fact a measure near 
to that the insured unenmploym^nt r^te — calculated from the 
proportion of the work force who at any point in time are drawing 
unemployment cgijlpensation. The insured unemployment rate 
can bci' obtained fcut has nothing to dp with the^rate commonly 
referred to as the unemployment rate. That is obtained from the 
Current Population Survey., Census takers monthly approach 
a nationwide sample ot households and ask m etlect: "flow many 
live here who arc sixteen years of age or olderP'Of those, how many 
were employed last week? Of those wl^o were not employed, how 
many^actuany sought work last , week?'* That latter number, 
jAifiiated to represent all households in the nation and applied as 
a proportion of the civilian labor-force is the national unemploy- 
merxt rate. The total of those working plus those .seeking work is, 
of course,. the civilian labor force. Adding those in the nation's 
military forces constitutes the total labor force, or: » 

Employed + unemployed - Civilian labor force (2) 

The manpower planner concerned with local labor markets will 
find the national unemployment rate of little use in planning. 
Howevefv state departments of ^employment security have devel- 
oped formulas fof making state and locaf estimates of unemploy- 
ment, based on the natitiAal data. Either at census time or through 
a special survey, a ratio is developed between measured unemploy- 
ment locally and the then current local unemployment insurance 
da^la and the nationar Current Population Survey figures. This, 
formula is then em^ployed as the national rate moves up or down 
until opportunity for a new benchmark occurs, . . 
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The number in the labor force is the major dimension of the 
supply of labor. The other two considerations afe the quality of 
the available labor and the proportion of their available days, 
weeks, years, and lifetime thcv are prepared to worL Since the 
population is the basic source frohkwhich the labof force is drawn, 
^the manpower planner must be in part a defnographer — a student 
of population trends. This skilf would have allowed the manpower 
planner to forecast during the 1930s that its low birthrates heralded 
a minimum of new labor market entrants in the early 1950s and, 
among other ililugs, a relative ^hort supply of niid-career executives 
during the 1 970s. It would also, have made it jjossihle to foresee, 
when the postwar baby boom began in 1947 andcontinued through 
the 1950s, that youth unemployment would be a serious problem , 
from, 1963 through the early 19708 and would diminish thereafter. 
The heavy demand for schoolteachers during the 19j0s and 1960s, 
along with, medical personnel and other occupations r ela ted to 
rapid population "growth, would have been better foreseen. 
Knowing that U.S. birthrates had trended downward from 1957 
to 1967 and then had persisted on a low plateau'^^Spproximately 
egual to the 193^s thereafter (Figure 3.1), the alert ijianpower 
planner witK skills in demography could hav^ foreseen the likeli- 
hooctof surpluses of teachers during the 197us if the colleges of 
education did not slow their output. At the other end of lafBor 
force p^i9.rficipationy with lengthening life-spans, that planne^, 
demographer would recognize the likely increased interest in post- , 
retirement careers, an ipcre^e in political power am^ng the aging, 
and rising demand for those occupations which service an aging 
population^ 
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Changes in Labor Force ParHcipd^nmi^Rates • 

Understandfhg* popiilatioil trgttds' is the first step, but only 
one step, to understanding and predicting the available labor 
suppl>. What proportions of that population under w%t conditions 
will choose to oflfej;^eir scrv ices in the labor market? Significant — 
and in historical ternfe,evcn radical - changes have been occurring 
in labor force participation rates. The U.S. labor foYce participation 
rate vyas 54.8 percent in 1940, 58.9 percent in 1947, and 61 percent 
in 1972, relatively little changed. But the participation rate of 
women in 1940 was only 26.6 percent, compared,^ 31..8 percent in 
1947^ and 43»9 percent in 1972. The relative oi?^ll stability was 
a eotisequencc of the pattern pf male participation rates — 82.6, 
86.8, and 79.7, percent, respectively.. But ^e rates for males 25 to 
44 yiears of age hardly changed, holding at more^than 95 percent 
throughout those years. The declining overalLparticijjation rate 
for men was a consequence of. longer stays in school and earlier 
retirement. , . ' * 

*The pattern for women was more interesting — in 1940 teen- 
age girls entered the labpr force, rerriained until, marriage, and 
left to become homemakers throughout their lives. After the Second 
,\Vorld War, a fluctuating pattern emerged (5'igure 3.2). Gii;ls 
entered the labor force, remairiec^until the first child was due, left 
until the last chil/f Was jn school, returned to the labor force^^ and 
remained uritil/reti^eipent a few years earlier in age than men. 
Now', year bv/year, the indention, at the apex of the fluctuating 
(solid) tine Smoothes out. as women have few.er children and are 
less |ikely/to .quit work when they^^cbitne mothers. Yet during 
these y§irs, while th^participatioi) rate for married women was 
doubling, tHe^rate of single, widowed, and divorced women hardly^ 
changed. There are otl^^r interesting patterns. Nonwhite females 
h^c a higher participation rate thai! white females, whi|e tHe 
relationship is the ^positc for male^, Education, family inpome, 
rural^ and urban location, community mores, the • industry and 
occupation mix of the.,comniunity all have their influence on labor 
force participation rates, / ' ^ , 

The krtnual Manpower Report ^ to ' th,^ President is an excellent 
source of national data on labor force pa/ticipation rates. State and 
local ratesjpay , depart radically Trqai national avemges. The 
decennial ccrwus is the. basic source For state data. The state en^- 
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Figure 3,2. Comparison of Male and Female Labor 
Force Participation in 1947 andi973 ^ 



ploymcnt service can and should be responsible for sub-state data 
on a yearjDy-ycar basis betwe^ 

ElasHcit)rof the Labor Force 

^Of particular significance to the manpower planner is the 
elasticity of labor force participation. How do members of the 
population respond to the demand for labor? The question was 
raised during the Great Depression but never answered. If times 
arc bad, does the labor force expand as other family 'members seek 
jobs to maintain family income when the primary worker loses his 
or her job or works only part time? Or does the labor force shrink 
as discouraged workers, having lost their jobs and havjng no success 
in finding others, stop lookinj^? The question arose again during the 
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, prolonged but lower level unemployment of 1955 to 1963 and 
„ answered during the falling unemployment- of 1964 to 1969 an<i its 
rise again in the early 1970s. The discouraged worker hypothesis , 
won out. Particularly with the availability of public assistance and 
, . other income maintenance sources, the tendency is for those with 
the most marginal of labor forc^- attachments - teenagers, women, 
, ^ and some minority , group merxij^ers — to leave the jabor force as 
^mand falls.^Then they come flooding back as jobs become avail- 
. . able.. In the recovery of the 1960s, it took two new jobs to bring 
unemployment down one count as workers became available from. 
, . outside the labor force as well as" from the unemployment pool. 

Given that tcena^ers,'vvomen, and minorities are now a larger 
proportion of the total labor forqe than in the past, bringing unem- 
ployment down to preferred, rates becomes that much more dif- 
, , ficuh. It is for this reason* that sonie in the national Administration 

and the econoniics profession argue for giving up the old 4 percent * 
// ^ .national unemployment target which prevailed during the Tru- . 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson ye^ and settling for 
4.5 percent or 5 percent. 'Most manpower experts are reluctant to 
acquiesce in the lowering of sights because they are more aware 
than most of the» human costs involved. Nevertheless, it must be 
^ admitted that the old national target is now more diflicult to attain. 

f^;-,,'-.;-- - ■ , . : .7 . ; 

' Hours of Work ■ 

• * / 

Cabor force participation rates accouqt for the periods of life 
duririg which 'persons either have jobs or seek them. Therefore 
, lifetime work patterns j periods during schooling before laboj force ^ 

entry, periods out of^the labor force for further schooling, child 
V rearing or other re^ons, and retirement — are accounted for. Not 
accounted for is the amount of time people choose to work when 
, they have jobs. With women and youth a larger proportion of^t)ie 
labor force, there are more persons, who prefer to work only part 
time. As goods production becomes a smaller portion of^ total 
employment, there are also more jobs in retail sales, health occupa- 
tions, and so on, where the employer is comfortable with dr prefers 
part-time workcr$. Some part-tim'e workers on the other^nand may . 
^ prefer full-time vyork but not be able to find it. Holidavs, vacations", 
, . ^ .length of the workday and workweek are other important cjuanti- 
)}; tatiyc factors. ^ • / 

]'-'^'": , " ■ m-' " • - 
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Labor Force Quality 

Qualitative factors pertaining to the work force involve health, 

- motivation, education, training, and accrued skills. They affect 
both the productivity of the worker and the occupation^ for which 
the worker is qualified. However, supply and demand in the labor 
market are never independent of each other. It has already been 
shown that ^he jobs available in the labor market (demand) are . 
a major determining factor in the number of persons who offer 
themselves forwgrk (j^pply). Similarly* the relative tightness of the 
labor market — the state of demand in comparison to supply - 

. aflTecu the quality employers demand of those they prefer. If de- 
, marid is high, employers will "make do'' with the quality of man- 
power available. If their needs are not so pressing, they will insist 
pa higher quality manpower simply because they ^can get it, A 
major nianpowcr role emerging in the past few years has been the 
job developer whose assignment in part has required that he or 
she convince the prospective employer to accept a reasonable match 
between, job requirements and worfer capability, rather than 
pursue urmecessary qualifications because they could Ix had. In 
keeping with these cyclical fluctuations, job development may be 
effective when demand is high,^with training to improve basic 
employability more appropriate during peripds of high unemploy- 
ment and low worker demand. 

Not only do the employer's demands affect the quality of the 
supply he^or she requires, the nature of the available supply affects 
production processes and therefore the qualitative nature of^ 
demand in the long run. For instance, in the U.S. economy where 
a relatively wcrtl-educated labor forde has beeh available, engineers 
have developed a technology which assumes and requires a fairly 
sophisticated work force. Engineers and employers in other coun- 
tricrKave learned to man a sophisticated technology with illiterate 
workers because they had no other choice. The manpower planners 
should not assume that the labor supply must of n;gjjpssity always 
accommodate itself to the demand or vice versa. An accommoda- 
tion process will occur which they must understand and to which 
they must adapt. In general, since the demand for labor is a derived 
demand, customer demand determines what is to be produced^ but 
the available labor supply will be a major determinant of how 
production is to be accomplished. The manpower practitioner 
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who represents marginal workers must help them accommodate to 
the processes developed for the majority or must influefticc em- 
ployer^ to treat these clients differently. Either way, the job can 
be done only by understanding the s;^stem. 

Productivity (and Economic and Labor Force Grpwth 

The number of people^ required to meet a certain level of 
demand will be determined by their productivity measured in 
outpilt per man-hour. That in turn is in part determined by their 
health, education, skills, diligence, and motivation and in part, by 
the effectiveness with which they arc managed and the tools and 
equipment with which they are supplied. 

T Af the total economy level the^ is an important relationship 
between the total output of the economy (gross national product) 
and the pace at which it grows (economic growth) and the rates of 
laTterfprce growth and productivity increase. Over the past,dccade, 
the U.S. labor force has increased^ the average rate of 1.7 
percent per year. At. the same time, outp^per man-hour has been 
growing at an average rate of 2.8 peragfht per year. The gross na- 
tional product had to gtow at least >2.8 percent per year, on t^e 
average, just to keep employment from going down. With a 2.8 per- 
cent growth rate producing stable^emplDyment,, the economy had 
to grow at' an additional 1.7 percent in its output of goods and 
servicp to offer jobs to the new kbor force entrants. Thus economic 
growth had to average 4.5 perc^t per year just to keep uncmploy- 
ment from rising. Faster growth w^K<nccessar> to bring unemploy- 
ment down. And this had to be real grov^i, not inflationary growth 
in dollar expenditures only. It is the amount of goods and services 
purchased which creates jobs, not the amount of dollars spent. 

Conversely, of course, the economy *could not grow faster 
tfian 4.5 percent in real terms, oh the average, without pulling 
unemployment down, since this is the measure of the increasing 
productive capacity of the economy as well as its employment 
needs. For example, the economy was able to grow more rapidly 
than 4.5 percent in real terms during 1964 to 1966 as. unemploy- 
ment was feeing brought down from 5.7 to 3.8 percent. From that 
point on, the excess demand turned into inflation. In more rctccnt 
years, inflation has eaten up too riiuch of the ecdnomic growth to 
turn it into real production of godds and services and bring down 
unemployment. 
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. The same principles apply at the local labor market level. 
The labor force grows but rarely cbntracts, except by outmigratioh. 
The locality may or may not share in national productivity growth, 
but the chances are it will. Jobs will be created only by expendi- 
turcs to purchase goods and services; productivity and the price 
level will determine the amount of employment any particular 
amount df expenditure will generate. Howeyer, local labor market 
planners will rarely have the data on econoQlic output and pro- 
ductivity to allow them' to\))roject employment from that vantage 
point. Alternatives. which make more effective use of data more 
likely to be locally available are suggested in chapter 6. Neverthe- 
less, understanding the way in which supply and demand interact 
.with job creation and the employment process is a necessary part 1 
■ of the manpower planner's skills. 

Demand for Labor 

Largely by way of reiteration and as a basis for understanding 
unemployment and wa^e phenomena^ a summary of the process • 
of job creation and the determinants of the demand for labor may ' 
be useful. Once again, the demand for labor is a derived demand, 
derived from the demand for the products labor can produced The 
level of that demand is determined by the purchasing povm^av^l- 
able to consumers, investors, and government decision mal^d^'and 
the extent to which they choose to use it. Consumers and in^^tors 
have available not pnly their past accumulations pf funds ahd tnbi^ 
current income but their credit - their borrowing powerA as well. 
State and local governments are dependem. upon then- lAx revenues 
and their borrovying power. The federal government h^s t^ unique 
ability to create purchasing power and can use its poWersi to tax, 
spend, and determine the money supply and inte;E^;r?^es to en- 
courage or discourage spending. ' ^n^^ 

A decision of ajl to spend tends to create jobs andXca^loy- 
ment, and the opposite, to contract spending, jobs, and emMoy- 
ment. If one group of spenders decided to reduce its contribu^on - 
to total purchasing power, another can offset-that move by accel- 
erating and enlarging its spending. Th^ federal governnient, 
particularly, has this responsibility for "compensatory fiscal policy." 
Of it can reduce taxes or lower interest rates to allow or encourag^^ 
^more private spending. However, when concl^U^s are ripe for it, ^ 
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some of the spending may be siphoned off into inflation without 
creating jobs. The federal government can reverse its compensatory 
policies to reduce spending and inflationary pressures,, but only at 
the cost of slowing or stoppirig^ job Creation. 

Total spending as related to the price level and to* output 
determines the overall level of employment but says nothing of the 
^ industries and bccupationsTn^hich they occur. The industries in 
which the jobs will be created depends upon the particular goods 
and services which consumers, investors, and governments choose 
to buy. The product or service purchased determines the industry, 
and the technology of pro4uction determines what the occupa- 
tional mix will be: construction products (construction workers), 
manufacturing (assembly workers, machinists, and so forth), insur* 
ance (salesmen and clerical workers). 

Some industries are. fixed to particular locations by raw 
materials, transportation systems, or other factors, and purchases 
from each industry allocate jobs to its locality. The effectiveness 
of certain companies can ^Iso determine the locations to which 
purchases and jobs will flow. Other products and industries are 
ubiquitous and not limited to particular localities.. Relative,suGcc5s 
in competition (or in avoiding cpmpetition) determines which 
companies will succeed and offer jol«. 

* ^Allocation of Labor by the Wage Structure 

Traditionally the wa^e structure has been assumed to be the 
mechanism by which available labor was allocated among its 
alternative uses to that use which was of highest priority to con- 
sumers. Wages arc the price of labor andrlike all prices, are set, by 
the interaction of supply anH demand. A high demand for products 
leads to a. high demand for labor and to higher wages to attract 
more labor. A scarcity of supply also tends to raise the wage, result- 
ing in expansion of that supply from new entrants, retrained .per- 
sons, and those with transferable skills who offer to apply them in 
higher paid employment. But the higher wage also discourages use 
of the scarce labor, therefore rationing it. 

Of course, relative wages are not the sole determinant of the 
occupational choices young people rpake as they choose their 
c^reiSrs, that reentrants i6 the labor force make, that the unem- 
ployed choose if they have alternatives, or that motivate employed 
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persons to shift to new jobs. Availability of openings is the Ifirst 
criterion. Location, working con4j^l|ons, and other factors are 
important* Nevertheless, when al^othfer considi^srations are equal, 
most people will choose r higher paying to a lower paying job. 
The result is usually a net flow of labor toward the higher paying 
jobs — thus the manpower allocation process. Increased consumer 
demand sparks higher prices and attracts new and expanded firms. 
Their labor reouirements lead them to push up wages, thus attract- 
ing workers to the expemding activities. 

Many factors are involved in employers' ability and willing- 
ness to pay various wage rates and workers' acceptance of them. 
But the result is .a wage structure in most labor markets which 
generally results in about the right amounts of labor in the right 
jobs and places to get the community's work done. The mechanism 
is not perfect, but considering the complexities, the paucity of con- 
trols, the comparative freedom of choice, and the usual lack of 
information as to available w)rkers and jobs, the relative effec- 
tiveness and efficiency arc more remarkable than the errors. This 
wage-induced labor allocation processJias. numerous implications 
for the manpower planner. For instance, demographic trer^^s fore- 
cast a declining labor force growth rate into 1985, and economic 
growth must slow unless productivity accelerates radically. Unless 
consumer and . investment spending siows accofdmgly, further 
inflationary pressures will be added to current ones. Worker de- 
mand for vyage increases above those which employers are wjUing 
to pay will cause grave allocation problemsr In addition, die mix 
of alternatives for manpower programs will be affected -gaining, 
dropout rates, and placement in low*paying occupations in periods 
of inflation. - . ^ 

Not only is there a wage structure of .established and changing 
relations among the pay scales of various employers, there is also 
an internal wage structure within each establishment. Employers 
not only must attract workers, they must retain and motivate them. 
For people working together, there must be^ a gejieral acceptance 
of the differences in pay among them to keep them reasonably 
satisfied. There must be sufficient differentials to reward workers 
for accepting greater responsibility. This system, too, will rarely 
be perfect but must be effective enough to keep thc^ wheels bf 
indi^try and employment rolling. The manpower planner's job is 
to facilitate and improve the efficiency of the labor market and 
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to intervene on bchdf of the victims i£^the labor market fails to 
^provide adec^uate employment and inccmg opportun ities for many. 
However, understanding of laboi: marketVealities must be a prereq- 
uisite if well-intcritipned intervention is to iftlp more than hurt. 

For instance, a legislated minimum wage is always a tempting 
solution by legislators to the income problems of the working poor. 
They have jobs and are willing to work. Why not just requijs^, 
employers to pay a wage sufficient to Jboost the family out ofpow 
crty? But a minimum wage law docs not require employers to raise 
their levels of pay. It only forbids them to hire anyone at less than 
the minimum. Before becoming an advocate for higher minimum 
wages or broader coverage, the manpower planner must be cor> 
vinccd that the result will in feet be a larger total wage bill, rather 
than the loss of even the low-paying jobs. One cap argue that there 
isa^agc below which it is socially better not to bcemployed; but 
one who argues this case must be prepared to argue for some form 
of income maintenances to replace the'lost wages. Policy prescrip- 
tions arc anybody's prerogative, but manpower planners arc 
obligated by the very title of their position to be able toTbresce the 
long-range impacts of their recommendations. 

* \ - 
^-''^V^ Labor Mobility 

The notion df a wage system as an efficient allocator of labor 
presupposes worker mobility. Not that all workers must be willing 
to df6p what they are Currently doing and move to a new job and 
even a ^ncw residence wh^ a more favoral?le packag<j of wages, ^ 
working conditions, and other po-quisitcs appear. However, enough 
persons are assumed to be, and usually are sufficiently mobile that 
changes in wages an^ other offerings can motivate enough move- 
ment to meet society's production needs.. Whatever their mobility 
limitations, Amejican workers are among the most mobile in the 
world. / . . 

^ Labor mobility has many facets. Interindustry and, inter- 
company mobility occurs as opportunities open and close. A great 
amount of mobility occurs within companies as workers arc trans- 
ferred or prompted. Workers move among occupations, usually 
more reluctantly when their current occupations involve consider- 
able training and specialization, less reluctantly if the change docs 
not require abandoning %uman capital" invested on one's self. 
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Such occupational shifts may be up or down and may occur within 
an individqars'wprking lifetime or between generations. In a recent 
national longitudinal study, it was discovered that three out of 
five men 45 to 59 years of age were working at jobs of higher socio- 
economic status than those in which they began- their working 
careers (Fames et ai, 1970, p. 127), 

From parent to child, the iatergenerational mobility is con- 
siderable, but the moves upward are. usually short — two or three 
steps up the occupational ladder, with college education the major 
leverage for such .change (Blau and Duncan, 1964, p. 420)^The 
undereducatcd and members of minority groups still find thcij^ 
occupational mobility most restricted. About one in fourteen 
Americans move across county lines each year, with about halfof 
these migrating to antither state. Within county moves, one in six 
changes residence each year. Moves of the past have been first from^ 
other counties lb this, then farm to city, and now inner city to 
suburb. Many moves will involve a combination, of industrial, 
occupational, and geographical mobility, with a great deal of social 
and personal pain in the process. Typically, those most in hped of 
new opportunities will be the most reluctant to move or will face 
the greatest obstacles to moving. The greatest obstacles to desirable 
mobility are the lack of information Concerning alternatives, lack 
of self-confidence^ and lack of access to available jobs. 

Since the manpower planner's objective is to facilitate the 
workings of the labor market in order to improve the workers' 
employment options as well as the allocation of available labor in 
accord with society's priorities, a more than cursory understanding 
of the role of labor markets and the obstacles to their effectiveness 
is a necessary -tool oKhe trade. As noted aibove, to attempt policies 
and ^^rograms not in accordance with the workings of the labor 
market .may be foreordained to failure. Sometimes short-range 
objectives^ will confl.ipt with long-term goals, but that should only 
occur with the planner's having full realization of the consequences. 
For instance, suppose an entry-level occupation suffers from extra- 
ordinarily low wages. The likelihood is that workers will tend to 
avoid this job, and unless the demand for the product or service 
is declining, the wage may tend to rise. However, if a ma'npower 
program undertakes training or subsidizes entry into that occu- 
pation in some way, wages may be kept low. Workers may enter 
the occupation^under the encouragement of the program, be placed 
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(giving the program favorable marks), and then leave, because of 
the low wages, only to be replaced by a continuing series of pro- 
gram enroUees. 



A Typology of Labor Markets 

The ►general understanding of labor markets vital to the 
local labor market manpower planner includes familiarity with 
. various kinds and. aspects of labor markets. Knowledge of job 
growth', replacement needs, and job vacancies* is essential to man-'^ 
p6wer planning but pf little value to manpower program target 
groups unless they can obtain access to these openings. Even though 
planners arc npFt personally responsible for placement, the^^ccd. 
to understand rfie nature and working of labor msft-kets, the recruit- 
ment, selection, and hiring practices of employers, the role of,var- 
, ious labor-market intermediaries; the sources of Information; and 
the obstacles to jab access. n 

As the first paragraph of this chapter stated, a labor market 
is not an ilistitution like a grocery supermarket, but a concept 
which includes' all of the way?, places, and techniques by^fiich 
potential employers and employees come into contact and hiring 
transactions take place. The concept can be applied to a particular 
industry, an occupation or set of occupations, job seekers of pre- 
scribed characteristics, or a place of any geographical scope. 
Characteristics of various classification^ of labor niarkets are essen- 
tial to understanding the problems ^nd chances of gaining access 
to the jobs within them. 

Geographical Scope 

Labor markets may be international, national, regional, or 
locaJ,in scope, depending upon the product market, the technt)logy, 
the scarcity of skills,^ the training required, and the information 
channels. For instance, engineers, scientists, college professors, and 
^^bu^incss managers, among others, tend to participate in a national 
and sometimes international labor market. Those in some^ con- 
strpction crafts, characterized by high skills and infrequent con- 
struction of the type in a certain locality (for instance, pipefitters 
in an oil refinery), move about in regional markets. ^ 
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Most workers are employed within daily commuting distance 
«f their Jiomes. Labor markets overlap geographically'by occupa- 
Spn, industry, and location. However, there is in general a 
metropolitan area which enconr^passes mo^t of the comings and 
gdlngs between home and work of most workers. Areas of more 
sparse population comprise "gray'^reas" between the metropolitan 
lab^r markijts from which neighboring workers may commute in 
various directions and are the nearest ^hing to labor market bound- 
arie^ The concept of the SMSA emer^ges from this reality. More 
significant fof%manpower programs has been the cbncept of ghetto, 
.centrkl city,*^burban, and rural labor marl^ts. .-^ 
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^^v^ . Many lar^e ijusiness firms and some public eftnployers follow 
V ^ ytfi^ pnaictice oMlling higher level job openings primarily by pro- 
5.-1, ^ . , mc^rtg^om within, hiring new worlcers only at the bottom of the 
jJsonggDt^n Iadder.,0thei:.emp!ipyers hirp from outside for a variety 
"J ol^ob^nd prombt^ from wi^hwj for others. Those transactions such 
! , ai^proiAoti^ and ^^^rS,;v<thich occur within 't,he employing 

e$tab|^bmen|(^re de^trib^^^oan internal labor* niarkct. 
^ 4^ Xhe point of access ^ .\>^ich the employer hires from the 
exteri|at/labpr matket is 'knpMj^i ^ the, port of eritry. Manpower 
wi)lanni5ri must address ,their 6ffort^ t^q gaining access for their clients 
tliF©u^tficsc entry points. To tfaip;for an occupation which is not 
acc5§$|ble^ through a^pprVbf ent4^, fbr instance, would be a waste 
.'^ ,^of ^source^s and a disservice tfiat frustrates the trainee. 

PrivaU vs^Publ^M^ f>Vn , . 



^ . >^i2^^ A{^roximat<;ly 8^ percent g|the nonagricultural jqbs in the 
^. U,§^ ecofiu^y are prc^v^dieii by private business firms. About 28 
percent of^"^!! nonagricuiiural jo^ls are regulated to some degree 
by rules agreed upon through co^ective bargaining betvyeen man- 
agement and unions representing their employees. Most large 
employers follow more or less formalized personnel practices in 
recruiting, selecting, hiring, promoting, and otherwise dealing with 
their employees. Smaller firms may act with total informalitj^ 

Most jobs with ynits of government ate now covered by merit 
system regulations. Advancing persistently "through various levels 
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of government since the 1880s, these rules are designee! to guarantee 

S^the public qompetent public servants and to limit the "spoils 
system" whereby winning politicans reward their supporters with 
public jobs. Admir^bl^ as this incentive may be, these formalized 
rules tend to rely heavily on educational credentials and written 
tests as entry ways into public employment and often inadvertently 
set up hurdles difficult for disadvantaged workers to surmount. 
Since the result is often to select overqualified persons who do not 
remain in the jobs, the result is often poorer^ not bettec^ervice. 
Reforms opening merit system jobs to potentially qualified disad- 
vantaged workers are widely advocated but Jittle achieved. The 
manpower planner will need familiarity with the various types of 
private ^id public labCr markets. 

Primary and S^condqry Labor Markets 

Spreading throughout tl^e manpower literature in. recent 
times has been the concept of the secondary labor market, as an 
explanation of the persistence of uitcmployment, underemploy- 
ment, and poverty among disadvantaged workers. There exists, 
it is alleged, a primary labor market of good jobs — well paid, 
providing job security, fringe, benefits, and advancement oppor- 
tunities — available to workers who share the broad norms of race, 
edutation, life-style, and location. Th8re exists also a secondary 
labor market of dead-end, poorly paid, insecure jobs which have 
little value to workers, resulting'in high turnover, sportWic employ- 
ment, and low incomes. Workers may reject such jobs as often as 
employers may avoid or dispense with these workers. An allegedly 
impervious wall, it is charged, blocks secondary workers from tiie 
primary market. Remedial manpower programs consisting of skills 
training, basic education, and work experience are described as 
useless because they do not help break thrpugh the wall. Only job 
restructuring, subsidized employment, or antidiscri'minatiomen- 
forceinent can crack the primary market for disadvantaged workers. 

The cqncept is a useful one, despite the fact thai labor markets 
cover a continuum of conditions, rather than fall into twyneat 
categories, and workers do move upward into better* joCs and 
downward into worse ones. The concept can help the planner keep 
clearly in mind that not just an immediate job but above-poverty 
income, employment stability, and income security - a satisfying 
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working career — axe the bbjectrve for disadvantagechworkers as 
well as their- more advantaged counterparts. To provide target 
groups with jqbs already available to them or to perpetuate their 
poverty in hsiwl>>paid dead;cnd jobs is no gain. Understanding 
labor, mar*kets may identify f"c^utes of access to meaningful jobs. 

Casual vs 'Permanent Employp'':Emplcyee Attachments 

In mos^ industries (notably manufacturing, communications; 
some types of transportation, public utilities; finance, insurance, 
and real estate, government employment, and so on), it is assumed 
thaj a worker, once hired and serving a probationary period, will 
continue as a permanent employee of the firm, accumulating 
seniority and pension rights and moving up a promotion l^der 
inside an internal labor market. In construction, maritime occupa- 
tions, agriculture, and sometimes in trucking, retail trade, and 
service industries, the employment relationship is more likely to 
be a casual and temporary one. The individual accumulat^es no job 
security or guarantees of promotion, retirement, and other fringe 
benefits. . ' 

Where the casual employment has been organized by unions 
as in construction and maritime jobs, fringe benefits and protection 
of job opportunities are proyjided on a multiemployer basis through. 
coHective bargaining. Where that is not the case, as with migratory 
agricultural labor and many lower level service trades, the workers 
have only -the legal protections provided by government, but no 
political,power with which to expand these. The extreme in casual- 
ness is the contact between worker and employer, which results in 
a few hours or days of work with immediate payment in cash and 
no further contact. -i. 

Householders may know someone available as a handyman or 
domestic. In most»large communities an informal pasual market 
emerges and becomes recognized and used by a variety of partic- 
ipants for their own purposes. For instance, the corner of Georgia 
and Eastern Avenues in Washington, D^.C, is the boundary line 
between the District of Columbia and the Maryland suburb of 
Silver Spring. More importantly, it is the v farthest point one can 
ride in public transportation without paying an additional fare. 
Each morning District of Columbia residents ride to that corner. 
Householders, small contractors, and other potential tempt^ary 
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employers drive up to the comer in automobiles and pickup trucks 
to single out likely looking prospects. Whether cleaning a house, 
trimming up a yard, or puttirijf4ft- the day on a construction job, 
the worker .is paid in cash at the end of Vht day at rates which 
emerge by common consent, and the empl^ ment contract is ended. 

To facilitate these labor market iieeds, the public employ- 
ment service provides casual labor pfficts in most cities, Sbme 
unions have attempted to rcgiilate and offer protection to such 
workers by providing a hiring halL fixing wage rates, and rationing 
jobs on a rotatioiylbasis. In rcowit years a new phenomenon has 
emerged on the scene — tempprarv^^rib agencies which employ 
the individual, often providing maB;|^^the perquisites of steady 
employment, and then sell those s<H^&es to employers who need 
only occasional and pait4ime help. " ^ 



Organized and Unorganized Labor Markets • , 

Typically (urilcss workers have an unusually high level, of. 
scarce skills), good wages, fringe benefits, job security, and advance- 
ncient opportui)i:ties depend upon some form of employee organiza- 
tion, whether in labor unions or professional associations. At times 
the threat ^r possibility of organization can be effective in gainyig 
some of the same sorts of perquisites. Preparing, workers f6r unpro- 
tected markets may improve their income and Employment security 
over tjleir previous situationj^but they are Icff vulnerable to the 
whims of the economy and their employers. Craft unions — those 
which usually represent specialized-skill workers employed in 
relatively small-scale industry 7-* attempt to dbntrol or participate 
jn the hiring process, thus seeking to control the supply.sufficiently. 
to push up wages and other perquisites of employrnent. These jobs 
become more attractive but generally harder to gain access to, 
though at least there is a formal channel through which to be 
admitted or refused. *' . • ► ' ' 

Apprentice programs and union hiring halls become ,t;^pical ' 
ports of entry into these occupations. Industrial Unions, on tfce. 
other hand, typically represent all or most of the employees in aity 
particular establishment. However, they general/y leave hiring 
policy and practice to the (Employer but insist on representing the 
employees onc^they are hircd.*Plan^crs have some obligation to 
seek, among the achievable alternatives, those eni'ployment sources 
likely to be of greatest long-run advantage to their clients. Since 
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uni/ns generally' enhance the attractiveness of jobs but may make 
entry more difficult, manpower planners and practitioners must 
understand and accommodate to or confront these practices in 
ways which are in the best interest of their clients. 

Specific ^vs General Skills 

The job content and skill requirements of occupations vary 
widely. Some involve only siniple repetitive activities, learned 
easily in a short time. by any reasonably intelligent and .adept 
person. Others require high degrees of specialized skill. Some 
require, only the normal abilities, mental and physical, held by 
almost everyone. Others have requirements so specialized that 
only substantial training or" experience will bring the individual 
td acceptable productivity. People s abilities are infinitely varied. 
EmploycrsrTiaturally want the best trained, most experienced, and 
most productive e^i^loyees possible, but must take what they ca,f^ 
get. Therefore requirements, to get and hoWa job will vary widely 
because of the state of competition in the job market. 

Every employer has the choice of recruiting and hiring people 
with the requisite skills or hiring those who have the potential for 
obtaining such skills and training them> The^tendeiicy is to choose 
acfiorcjing to what has the greatest advantage in terms of f osts and 
returns. In general,, thp first choict would be to hire those already 
experienced, unless^ the feeling is 'thatr . , , . 

(L) The* employer ^can da a better job of training without it 
being .too Gos^tly 

(2) The wage differential between an experienced and an 
, inexperienqed person is large 

(3) The experienced people are at an age that the employer*^ 
considers it advantagcpas to th*e firm .to hire, train, .and 
retain younger people . - 

(4) The experiencecl people are not readily available 

In general, most employers woul;J prefer to shiff'^ining costs to 
public institution^ or other eniployers if possible. Employers will 
provide training-pnly if: < . 

(1) They nristrust the training ability of other training 
institutibris *. . • 
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(2) Training is low cost 

(3) Their needs are sufficiently specialized that other insti- 
tutions cannot provide" the necessary training 

The availability and costs of hiring vs training will depend 
upon the nature of the job. Some skills are best and most econom* 
ically obtained on the job and others in training institutions. In 
general, classroom or institutional training is preferable if: 

(1) There is substantial intellectual, as cpntrasted with 
manual content to the skill 

(2) The skills have broad application to many employers 

(3) There is an important safety element making it dangerous 
to have untrained people learning on the job- 

(4) The job content is complex and varied, making it prefer- 
able to teach all of the skills in a "mock-up" situation 
rather than depend up^^jithe vagaries of work assignments 
to cover the full range of scales 

On-the-job training will tend to be preferred if- 

(1) The skills are limited and easily learned 

(2) They are frequently experienceid on the job 

(3) Training will not interfere with' protJuction 

(4) The job content is such that it is difficult to duplicate 
in the classroom 

(5) Expensive ar>^ specialized equipment duplicative of that 
found in the workplace is required * 

The relative availability of job acqess and preferred enfry 
route will depend in part upon such factors. For rnany skills, the 
most logical training process would be a coupling of initial class- 
room training with subsequent on-the-job training. However, the 
first is generally the responsibility of the schools 'arid the latter of ^ 
the employers. Only in the limited number of "co-op" programs 
in secondary level vocational education have the two got together, 
to pool their relative advantages arid capabilities. 
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Channels of Recruitment 

Given the growth and replacement needs of occupations, the 
problem emerges of ascertaining access to jobs for those for whom 
it is the planner's objective to plan. The problehi has essentially 
three dimensions; (1) getting information to the job seekers and 
employer, (2) bri<;iring. the job seeker and the potential employer 
into contact, and^) achieving agreement between them on the 
requirements of the worker ahd the job, and the conditions under 
which hiring will occur. Performing these tasks is not the respon- 
sibility of the planner, but understanding their realities and the 
likelihood of closure is. 

It is a truism of labor market studies that most job information 
is spread informally by word-of-mouth and most matching of 
available people and available jobs takes place informally as infor- 
mation is spread by family and friends and by incumbent em- 
ployees. Numerous intermediaries exist in the labor market: 
company personnej offices, union hiring halls, professional and 
trade associations, public and private employment services, com- 
munity action agenpies^^and so forth. Discrimination by employers 
on the grounds of age, sex, racial and ethnic origin, education, and 
the like, is a reality 5f the labor market which must be accommo- 
dated, circumvented, or confronted. Workers and potential workers 
have their own convictions about the kinds of jobs they are willing 
to accept and"*to stick with once obtained>.depehding upon alter- 
natives and. their own economic circumstances. Employers control 
access to jobs unless unions have and use the power to wre^t that 
unilateral control from them. Other intermediaries can only supply 
information or act as agent of the employer or ^employee. Occa- 
sionally and on some issues, public agencies rnay have intervening 
authority prescribed hy law. All other intermediaries lack power 
in the labor market. Planning must include incorporation of and 
respohse to these realities. ^ ^ 

. <^ ' I 

Knowledge of legal requirements, employer and union prac- 
tices, available tools for gaining information and access, and the 
relative competence of the various public intermediaries iS a plan.:;^ 
ning capability. It is the planner's job ft) determine what job 
opportunities are and will become available for whatever target 
group therplan encompasses, to determine which would be avail- 
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able to individuals in that target group under whal conditions, and 
to advise program administrators onVoutes to those jobs and 
probabilities of success. 

Labor Market ^Pathologies 

In part, manpower programs have their origins in the failures 
of labor markets. That is, there are not enough jobs to absorb all of 
those seeking work, the job-matching mechanisms do not bring 
workers or employers ipto contact, or one or the other of them has 
misconceptions which lead to rejection of the job dr the worker. . 
At times, however, it is the very fact that labor markets do work 
which creaf^the need for manpower programs. The expectation 
is that a well-operating labor market will place the best available 
employee in the best job available for hinj or her. But company 
personnel departments are generally set up to screen out those not 
likely to be good employment risks. Unions and professional asso- 
ciations have a better jchance of m^tintaining job control if they 
have within their memberships the most qualified workers in the 
labor market. Employment services have traditionally been ex- 
pected to provide the best applicant to fit the employer's job order. 
But what of those screened out? For those screened out for objective 
reasons related "^tcj their productivity, the manpower program 
answer is to improve their skills and competence. For those suf- 
fering from prejudice in the hiring process, the need is to reform 
institutions artd opfen access on objective grounds. 

Unemployment, underemployment, low incomes, and labor 
shortages are the major pathologies to which labor markets are 
subject. Xhe definitions and .causes of these pathologies most man- 
power practitioners will undoubtedly know, but review of them 
may be appropriate. ' ^ 

• ^ * * 

Unemplqyment and Underemploynuf^t 

Underutilized manpower resources can be divided into four 
distinct categories: (a) the unemployed, (b) persons outside the 
labor force who want oj>^eed work, (c) persons who are working 
fewer hours than they would prefer for reasons beyond their con- 
trol, and (d) persons employed at jobs that are befow their actual 
or potential skills. Theije are no data or even careful.definition for 
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the fOurttv category, though it must be large. Examples of the 
incideijce of the first three under various economic conditions are 
given in Table 3-1. 

Table 3-1 , 



Demand for Jobs 
- (Thousands) 



Category 


1967 


1971 


1973 


(a) Unemployed 


3,008 


4,993 


^4,304 


(b) Outside the labpr 


4,698 


4,404 • 


^ 4,460 


force, but wanting 
to work 








(c) Part-time work or 


2,163 


2,675 


,2:^19 


' reduced workweeks. 








economic reasons 









Unemployment fias already been defined as the condition of 
* being without but actively seeking employment. Its causes can be 
classified as cyclical, frictional, seasonal, and structural. Cyclical 
unemployment is the general unemployment resulting from inade- 
quate, oyerall economic activity consequent to periodic slowing^ 
in the rates of economic activity. Figure 3.3 charts unemployment 
rates for the total economy for the past thirty years. It is this 
cyclical unemployment resulting from deficient total demand for 
goods and services which determines nationally how many are to be 
employed and unemployed. Other factonrdctcrmine who is to suffer 
the unemployment. It is also this* overall unemployment Which 
is amenable to fcderargovcrnment fisOral and monetary policies 
which affect the total amount of spending. And it is primarily 
against this cause of unemployment that unemployment compen- 
sation is aimed. j . 

Seasonal swings in economic activity — in outdoor work such 
as construction and agriculture, irj| retail salfes affected by weather' 
and by holiday seasons such as Christmas and its depressed after- 
math, in education with its long summer "vacations'* - result in* 
alternating periods of slack and tightness in labor markets. Sea- 
sonal .unemployment is so regular and foreseeable that a seasonal 
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FigUTjc 3*31 U,S, Unemployment Rate, 1930 to 1973 



factor is introduced into national unemployment data to abstract ^ 
from their effect in measuring the national economic health. 

Frictional unemployment results from temporary difficulties 
in matching available workers with available jobs. It arises mainly 
from lack of knowledge of job opportunities and of the Availability 
of workers, and is marked by relatively short duration. Sonje fric: 
tiooal unemployment is an unavoidable consequence of free choice 
Jn labor marlgts, but the amount can be lessened by improved 
information flows and placement assistance. 

Structural unemployment is a more complex phenomenon 
than cither seasonal or frictional uncmploymcnt^and arises from 
basic changes in the composition of labor dcrriand and failure of 
labosisiipply to accommodate ilsclf to new market conditions. For 
instance, cutback^in the space program, the decline of railroads 
and coaT mining in earlier years, the relocation of N^w England 
textile mills in the South - all left skilled workers strafjd^ in labor 
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surplus areas and needing new skills or relocation to more promisr 
ing areas. All of these causes of unemployment may of course 
combine, interrelate, and overlap. 

Most unemployment ~ particularly frictional — is of relatively 
short duration, about 50 percent lasting less than five weeks. Longer 
term uncmployment-of fifteen weeks or more - usually cyclical or 
structural in origin — on the other hand is usually no more than 
one-eighth to one-quarter of the to,tal. However, given the dynamics 
of the labor force and labor market, even that small proportion 
represents a lot of people. For instance, in 1972, the most recent 
year for Vhich such data are available, the civilian labor force 
averaged 86.5 million, but 98.3 million persons worked or sought 
work sometime during the year. Likewise, 4.8 million persons on 
the average were unemploi^ed during the year, but the tat^l number 
who experienced unemptoyment was 15.3 million. A total of 4.8 
million persqns experienced fifteen weeks or more of unemployment 
during that year, 1.9 million were unemployed for more than half 
the year, and two njillipn sought jobs at some time during the year 
but did not at any time find work. Only 57 percent of the labor 
force was employed full time for the full year. 

The factors which determine the level of unemployment are 
impersonal economic forces, but who the unemployed are is highly 
personal. Of 1973's unemployed, two out of five were in that situa- 
tion because they had lost a job, bne out of six because they had 
voluhtarily quit a job, and 45 perc^snt were searching for a job upon 
entering or reentering the labor force. 

The incidence of unemployment is concentrated by age, race, 
sex, education, and location^JTeenagc isJyRicaliy have unemploy- 
mcnt rates three times the average level of all unemployment. 
Black workers experience double the unemployment of the aver- 
age of the jabor. force. If we combine the two groups, we find that 
black teenagers typically experience six times whatever the pre- 
vailing unemployment rate, and since women experience higher 
unemployjftent than men, black teenage girls may ha>^e an uriem- 
ployntent incidence ofas high as 35 to 40 percent. Unemployment 
rates for the Spanish-surnamed are similar to those of blacks, while 
three-quarters of those who live ol> Indian reservation? may be 
without jobs. And these are average national rates. Those for rural 
depressed areas and central city ghettocs may be two or three times 
the average. College graduates, for 1972, averaged about 2 percent 
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unemployment, compared to 4 pei:cent for. high school graduates 
and 8 percent for those with some high school but without di- 
plomas. Rates for laborers are typically five times greater thaa 
those of professipnal and technical workers and double those of 
craftsnten. " / 

Poverty ^ 

Lo\v incomes are an obvious consequence of unemployment, 
but tWs is not the only cause. In 1972, there were 5,1 million fam- . 
ilies with incomes below that designated by the Social Security 

Administration as representing poverty. Some were there because 
workers in the family experienced sporadic or extensive unem- 
ployment. For other families the problem was an aged or disabled 
famjly head or a female family head burdened with child-care 
problems. In one million families the family head worked full time, . 
full year and still could not earn sufficient income to raise the 
family above the poverty level. After all, employment full time for 
a full year at the federal minimum wage would result in an annual 
income of $3,200, whereas $4,300 is required to lift an urban family 
of four out of poverty." 

Careful consideration must be given by the manpower plan^ier 
to the causes of poverty because only from those causes can cures,,, 

' be postulated. An old issue iri manpower policy is: For those experi\^ ' 
encing unemployment, underemployment, and low incomes, is 
the basic cause inherent in the individuals (their lack of skills, their 
health, or their motivation) or in the institutions of the labor 
market (which may impose barriers for certain people and groups 
that the others do not confront)?. In the first C£ise the prescription 
would logically be "change the people''; in the Uttpr^ "change 
the, institutions." 

Similarly, labor market solutions are appropriate oply for 
those who can reasonably be expected to compete for jobs. These 
solutions hold little cure for poverty of the aged and are limited 
for the disabled. Labor market solutions for female famil)( heads 
may involve child-care and other supportive services. Between. 
1960 to 1969, the number of4)Oor in the »Unite(d States declined 
from forty iijillion to nineteen million, HowevdV, only those families^ , 
whose problems had been the unemployment krjd low wages of the 
family head emerged from poverty. Those families with aged and 
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disabled heads of household made no progress, and the niunber 
and percentage of female-headed families among the poor actually 
increased, w • . ' 

Disadvantagemtnt 

Following the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act in 
1964, manpower policy attention focused more narrowly on ^hose 
'who were poor in particular instead of on the unemployed in % 
general. Manpowel^rograms took as their target the "disadvan- 
taged/' and it was necessary to formulate a definition of the term. 
The one that enierged — persons who are both poor and without 
satisfactory eniployment, plus being under 22 years of age, over 
.44, a high school dropout, a member of a rriinority group, or handi- 
capped — vyas useful for evaluating the extent to which a program 
vyas attempting. to give priority to those most in need of help. It i? 
not useful as an indicator of causes of uncrnployinent and poverty 
or for a prescription that will cure. Persons are not poor or unem- 
ployed because of their skin color, for instance, btft ^aybc because 
some employers choose to discriminate against thefr race. It is not 
youth, though it may be inexperience, which is a handicap. As 
cliapter 1 points out, the manpower planner is obligated to find 
tools of analysis which arc usefuLin identifying problems and 
proposing and evaluating solutions. One cannot settle for con- 
venient pigeonholes which arc. useful for filing but not for serving. 
' ' ^ / / , ' ' 

The ^^Employment and Earnings Inadequacy Index^/ 

Unemployment statistics, widely used as a measurement of 
economic health, arc in fact a nteasiirime^ of the use of human 
resources, not of the economic and sociaf welfare of the work force. 
They count who wants, to work, not how many need it. An appro- 
priate measure of economic welfare would combine .all of the 
labor market measures whiph account for inadequate income; 
unemployment, underemployment, low wages, and the discouraged 
job seeker. Levi tan. and Taggart (1973, pp. 19-27) t)f the George 
Washington University have constructed such a measurement. 
Called the "Employment and Earnings Inadequacy Index," it lists: 

(1) All of the. unemployed * . . 
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(2) . Those discouraged workers who want work but are .not 

actively' seeking it because previous search has convinced 
them that no jobs arc availat>lc for them 

(3) Family heads and unrelated individuals who work 
full time, full year without earning above the poverty 

•threshold 

(4) Those with less than poverty income because of^ inter- 
mittent* employment 

♦ 

(5) Part-time workers who would prefer full-time work but 
cannot obtain it ' ^ 

From these are subtracted all full-tim^ students, those 65 years of 
age and older, working wives and other relatives in husbknd-wifc 
families, and all of those otherwise included in families above the 
mean income for families. The remaining deprived persons arc 
considered as a ratio to the sum of the entire labor force, .plus 
discouraged workers. 

The Employment and Earnings Inadequacy Index is new and 
not yet well known and accepted, but it points up a crucial measr 
urement need not met by any accepted statistical method. As an 
example of th^ application of this index, in March 1972, there were ^ 
5.2 million persons 6.1 percent of the* labor force) listed as unem- 
ployed, generally considered to be an accurate index of the number 
and proportion pf the available labor force not being used. The 
Employment and Earnings Inadequacy Index at the same time 
gave 11.5 percent (involving 9.9 million persons) as the figure, 
a contrasting measurement of economic welfare. 

Labor Shortage * 

A manpower planner charged with contributing to the overall 
liealth of the national or a local eco'nomy, as well as the welfare of 
its disadvantaged citizens, woulds^e as concerned for unfilled jobs 
as for unemployed people. Relative scarcity of labor 'does occur 
and may slow economic growth, spark inflation, deny needed goods 
and services, and' bottleneck the demand for supportive workers 
whose jobs are attached to those occupations in ^hort supply. 
However, given the generally high levels of education and mobility 
among the American^ work force, it is difficult to identify sub- 
stantial numbers of jobs standing vacant or demanded goods and 
services not produced. More likely is the modest strain of "gettiiJg 

r 
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By" with less than desired competence or "making do" with a dif- 
frcnt mix Of people and machines or alternative mixes of skilled and 
not-so-skillcd people. 

After the Second World War, the U.S. ecoiiomy found itself 
. with a persistent situation of starting from behind and chasing 
a moving manpower target. Depression and war had reduced 
opportunities for education, training, and experience, ^echno-, 
lo^cal developments during the war applied to civilian production 
had given a new sophistication t» production methods. Hot and 
cold wars kept up the drive for more sophisticated weapons of 
defense and destruction. Population and concepts of adequate 
education and health care rose rapidly. Therefore, for some 25 years 
the nation was constantly straining to keep its supply of profes- 
sional, technical, and skilled manpower rising as rapidly as demand. 
. Theret never were serious bottlenecks, though thpre was pressure 
on ed uca tjgnal institutions to expand their capaciity and perhaps 
some restraint on the quality of services provT3ed» 

Then in the early 1970s, slowing of. birthrates, cutbacks in 
aerospace priorities, and a business recession, all occurring simul- 
taneously, flattened growth trends in the demancf for highly edu- 
cated manpower just as demand ^nd supply were coming into 
equality. Except for teachers and perhaps physicists, rising uhem-» 
ployment proved temporary , but national labor shortages now seem 
to have disappeared except in some medical occupations, and 
supply is rapidly catching up there as well. We are producing more 
educated people than the labor market requires by standards of 
the past. However, the response of the la^or market to the changing 
supply situation has been for employers to raise educational 
requirements simply because people with educational credentials 
arc more readily available, and for wage levels to rise less rapidly 
' for those groups than would otherwise occur. Unemployment is a 
rare experience at the higher levels of educdflion. What occurs is 
a bumping back process, with those at the tail end of the l^ne 
always taking>thc competitive rap. 

A general equality between demand and supply nationally 
and surpluses in some educated fields', however, do not mean that 
labor shortages will not occur locally. For instance, the sudden 
turnabout in the demand for coal after years of decline and auto- 
mation has created shortages requiring recruiting and training 
effdrts throughout coal-producing areas. 
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To the local labor market manpower planner, labor shortages 
may occasionally pose obstacles to new or expanding in^ustr). 
More often such shortages will offer opportunities for the training 
and placement of unemployed and underemployed people. Since, 
generally, spot shortages are more likely to occur in low-level jobs 
that few. are willing to take and jobs requiring long or expensive 
training, there is a challenge to identify employment opportunities 
and arrange training and access to promising working careers. 
Chapter 6 suggests a pathway between these (^xtremes by iden- 
tifying occupations of stable' or growing demand and desirable 
wages and working conditions which attract a supply of workers 
at or below their absoTption potential. 

Labor Markets and the Manpower Planner 

It is the role of the labor market to place those who seek 
workers in contact with those who seek jobs. Most of what pccurs 
*in the labor market happens from the unguided interrelationships 
of thousands and millions of potential employers and employees. 
No» planner has the scope of control to be able to plan the entire 
labor market. The pFanner must be satisfied to act at the margin, 
changing things that can be changed, tinkering to make small 
improvements here and there. There is only so much staff time and 
so much social energy. The labor market manpower planner's task 
is to identify those pathologies that Can be cured with available 
resources and knowledge. To do' so, ^ or she must understand 
labor markets and their role and structure, the plight of those 
most in need of help, the resource base available, and the tech- 
niques which give prorhise for alleviating the observed pathologies. 
These insights are the purpose of this book. 
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The Manpower Planning 
. Process 



Preceding chapters have made a general case for state and 
locarmanpower planning, traced the forces bringing it into being, 
and provided an overview of the role and functions of labor niaj^- 
kcts. Subsequent chapters get into the specifics of how. to do labor 
market planning on behalf of the victims of labor market pa'thol- 
ogies. This transitional chapter provides a general framework for 
planning to tie together and give sequence a&d perspective. tK 
those which follow. Chapter 1 provided definitions and simplified 
steps in the planning process. Now it is time to get into more detail 
as to who should plan for whom, with what resources and to what 
ends. The philosophy of this book and this chapter is that (1) labor 
A jTiarkct pathologies are endemic, but significant marginal improve- 
ments can be made with adequate and effective effort, (2) con* 
straints are everywhere, but the case where no degrees of freedom 
arc available for the exercise of discretion is nonexistent. 

The Who of Manpower Planning 

♦ 

It is worthy of note that the demand for state and local man- 
power planning did not emerge from ceta. Rather, it was the 
demand for such planning which was the impetus behind the 
passage of the Act. Similarly, the decision to place responsibility 
for manpower decision making upon state and local ckctcd offi- 
cials had two motives. (1) their familiarity with the local scene and 
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its nccds^and (2) the accountabilit> which allows the populace, if 
it cares ^to Ad so, to reward or punish with the ballot good or poor 
performance. A number of public agencies in the community could 
possibly' meet the first, criterion, though most seem too absorbed in 
their own programs to gamer general knowledge. The political 
form of accountability is available onl> through a staff responsible 
directly to the chief elected official. The accountability ^ill be^, 
eflfactive only if enough* of the citizenry are concerned with man- 
power and if the actual and potential recipients of manpower 
^serviccs^are organized for political potency. 

Planning occurs at a variety of levels. Chapter 1 noted the 
difference between strategic and factical plannmg, the first being 
the establishment of broad social goals and the latter, the specifics, 
of how to achieve particular objectives contributing to accomplish- 
ment of the goals. It is appropriate that those elected to represent 
the people's interests be responsible for strategy decision^. Gener- 
ally, of course, a legislature establishes priorities among the prob- 
lems to be addressed and sanctions or directs general approaches to 
problem and solution. The executive may request or prod the 
legislature into that action. Once the legislative endorsement is 
given, the executive has the responsibility of implementation, 
turning legislative language into more specific goals or objectives 
and assigning an agency or staff to commence planned delivery of 
services. 

The manpower planner stands as intermediary between the 
policy malcers and the services delivery agency. The planner may 
alert the policy makers to problems and facilitate policy choices. 
However, it is the fixing of intermediate objectives on the way to 
""^fli^ policy goal and deciding on a program to accomplish these 
objectives which are the essence of that tactical planning function. 
It is after the planner has designed and won agreement to a pro- 
gram relating client needs to available services in preparation for 
accessible jobs that those charged with service delivery respon- 
sibility take over, leaving monitoring and evaluation to the plan.- 
ners. Thus planning evolved through stages when policy makers 
are madQ aware of population and labor market needs, are con- 
fronted with options and set priorities among goals, and are exposed 
to and choose among alternatives. Beyond this stage expliciii|)ro- 
grams must be designed, operational guidelines established, and 
existing or new operating agencies assigned the task of imple- 
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aenting the programs. Operational guidelines must in turn.be 
translated into management direction!' and staff duties. Program 
monitoring and evaluation encompass and proceed at all of the 
polic) effectiveness, operational cfficienc),, and managerial self- 
evaluation levels. The manpower planner ma) be involved sin- 
gularly or simultaneously in any of these stages and levels as 
researcher, advijer, operations planner, or managerial monitor, 
to the confusion of the planner, the pp'licy makers, and-the operator, 
unless the varied roles are clearl) <Iefined and recognized. What 
that role is at any instant will undoubtedly affect the planner's 
perceptions and judgment. Greater clarity will emerge from recog- 
nition that the planner's role is to identify problems, pose policy 
options, devise alternative plans, and become involved in oper- 
ational and organizafionaj objectives, but that decision making 
V\ is not the planner's prerogative. Planners may in fact make policy 
^vand operational decisions, but when they do so, they function as 
policy makers 'or program operators, not as planners.. 

As noted in chapter 2, strategic manpower planing is best 
undertaken by a staff reporting to the chief Executive but wfth 
involvement of the heads of agencies whic^i will be charged with 
delivery of services, as well as representatives of target groups, 
employers, and the labor compiunity. In general, the nongovern- 
mental representation has not been too meaningful, except to give 
an air of respectability "to the effort. Yet real inputs are possil/le 
if .the labor, management^nd minority members take the effort 
seriously «nd in truth represent and have credibility within their 
groups — and if they are taught how to function efrectively in their 
roles, a teaching process' which then can and often will be used 
against the teachers. Under ceta, of course, these planning organ- 
izations will include the state manpower services "couiicils, and 
a state or local planning council will be available in each prime 
sponsorship. 

There are many ways o£^ staffing the manpower planning 
function. Staff can report to. the chifef executive or to his designee. 
Or the staff can be subject to the planning council as a corporate 
body. In general, the experience appears to have been better where 
staff remain somewhat independent of the council riiembers and 
have clear and direct loyalties to their chief executive. They may 
tend to develop an adversary relationship with ageacy staffs, and 
council members may feel helpless and unserved, But at least 
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loyalties are clear, and the 'staff can escape from being pressured 
from a variety of agency interests. The state planning staff can 
identify problem areas, propose geographical allocation among 
target groups and mix of services 'for the balance of state, ar\d 
monitor and evaluate programs for the prime^ sponsors. Staff of 
prime sponsors have the same, relationships and assignments to 
their councils and council members. 

With the staff reporting tq the chief executive of the jurisdic- 
tion, the councils become truly advisory, witlT executive respon- 
sibility for strategic plans clear and undivided. The agencies chosen . 
to deliver specific services are responsible for the tactical or oper- 
ational planning and can be held accountable for their performance 
by the planners exercising executive power. 

^ Steps to Planning 

The strategic planning' assignment in the public sector com- 
mences after a legislature, representing in the broadest sense the 
voice of the people, provides a charter through .passage of and 
appropriation for a bill. Essentially a legislative charter passes 
through three formative stages: 

(1) Substantive committees shape a bill and shepherd it to 
passage. % . ■\ . 

(2) Appropriations committee^ determine the resources to be. 
assigned to bill and often amend its intent in the 
process. ' ^ ' * 

(3) In the federal system, departmental regulations and guide- 
line writers frequently bend its intent toward their.predi- 
lectionS as they interpret the "intent of Congress." 

However, the state er local rT\^np6wer planner need not be a pawn 
of national legislators and administrators . . . considerable discre- 
tion remains io the manner in which regulations are interpreted 
and applied, in whatever aspects of the program are emphasized, 
and^ in the interrelationships among federal, state, and local pro- 
grams and priorities. ^ 

Such discretion is especially apparent in ceta. The predi- 
lection of Administration propjosals was "no strings attached," and 
Congress added few restrictions. Title I and II monies can be used 
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for any manpower purpose, so long as Title I preference is given to 
those most in need -of assistance. A locality can establish its own 
.priorities and pursue them without challenge, so long as the proce- 
dural requirements of plan formulation are observed. 

More freedom is provided when planning is expanded beyond 
the narrow compass of ceta. For reasons of congressional jurisdic- 
tion, the "Comprehensive Act'* encompassed onl> mdta and the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and left outside that legislation the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the manpower aspects of the Social Security 
. Act such as the Work Incentive Program, unemployment insurance 
and employment ser\'ice financing, vocational rehabilitation, adult 
basic education, manpower undertakings of Model Cities, health , 
manpower, post-secondary vocational education, and other pro- 
grams, depending upon one's interpretation of manpower bound- 
aries. Each of these programs is in itself relatively restricted. But 
the jurisdiction which can agree among all of its constituent units 
to marshal resources in pursuit of a eommOn goal or agenda can 
rclatc^them in highly , innovative ways. The permutations and 
GomSinations-ar-c-aljnost cndjess. 

The technical assistance guides provided for prime sponsors 
by the •Labor Department arc substantial and helpful, but they 
provide guidance primarily in the planning and administration of 
CETA. The planning unit that wishes can go far beyond those guides ' 
ih the^ marshaling and direction of multiple rcsour^s. 

Every planner hgs his or her choice of thejDrder in which plan- 
ning ^teps are implemented, but all traverse essentially the same 
set of steps. If one plans only for direction of a particular program, 
one begins with the goals of that program and plans for their 
achievement. .If a wider and less specified goal is endorsed, a prior 
step is necessary. A sequential set of steps is discussed below. 



Step L Establishing Manpower Policy Goals 

Congress declared the purpose of ceta to be "to provide job 
training and employment opportunities, for economically disad- 
vantaged, lincmployed, and underemployed persons, and to assure 
that training and other services lead to maximum employment 
opportunities aad enhance self-sufficiency/' The manpower ser- 
vices, target groups, and program objectives are rather clearly 
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prescribed. However, broad scope is left for a state or community 
to establish its own broader manpower policy goals, subsuming 
cT^A under it. As chapter 1 averred, manpower policy in the broad 
sense pursues: (1) rewarding working careers for people, and 
^(2) optimum development and efficient use of manpower resources. 
At a point in time, economic development or manpower 
solutions to the energy crisis or career preparation for youth might 
take higher priority than the remedial and disadvantaged man- 
power concerns expressed by ceta. Yet ceta could planned and 

administered in such a way that it would contribute to those higher 

> • • • 
pnoritics. • - ^ ^ 

Social philosophy must play a preeminent role in goal setting. 
In general, the values placed on self-sufficiency and material stand- 
ards of living in American society suggest a high priority for efforts 
to improve the employment status and income of those facing the 
most serious disadvantages in the competition for jobs. However, 
application of that priority cannot be determined without an 
inventory of the major manpower and labor market pathologies 
that impinge upon the community. They may be poverty, unem- 
ployment, labor shortages, or lack of skills; or they may be loss of 
human resources through drugs, alcoholism, and crime, inadequate 
preparation of labor fqrce entrants, and so forth. 

Having been presented with a list of pressing labor market* 
pathologies, elected officials and those who advise them must 
choose the goals of manpower policy. The manpower planner can 
serve best by suggesting alternatives and illustrating their rela- 
tionships to unclearly expressed public preferences. 

Suppose then, for the sake of illustration, that there is a goal 
statement emanating from broad community consensus to bring 
the disadvantaged out of poverty and establish self-sufficiency 
among all of those now with earned incomes below the poverty 
level. This brings us to this next step. 



Step 2. Jdmtifying Barriers 

Having chosen a broad community manpower policy goal, 
manpower staff must then identify tht specific barriers which 
impede its accomplishment: Why does the problem exist? Who 
and how many are its victims? What is the magnitude of its social * 
costs? Who, if any, has vested interest in continuance of the prob- , 
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lem? What is the evidence that the barriers'exist? What is knov\n 
^ of its nature and magnitude? What data are required to answer 
these questions? To what extent does the problem exist? What 
other data systems are required? What has been tried in the past to 
alleviate tlie barriers? What worked and what didn't? And, most 
< important of all, to what extent do the barrier^ appear to be inher- 
ent in the shortcomings of the people themsolves and to what 
extent in the shcrtcomings of social and labor market institutions? 
Must we change the people or- change the institutions, and to 
what extent? 

Step 3. Examining Alternatives 

Nothing but frustration and waste can come from considering 
solutions which cannot work. The manpower staff must probe issues 
L such as. What are, the alternative approaci;ies which might be 
effective in overcoming the barriers and achieving the goals? Wha< 
are the required social and technical skills foi^each? What are the 
relative resource and social costs? What are t|ie tradeoffs between 
money and time in the solution? What are the foreseeable byprod- 
ucts and consequences of each approach? What are the likelihoods 
^ of unforeseen consequences? What is 'the political climate? Which 
solutions can win the necessary political support? What is the 
range and source of resources available to address the various 
alternatives? What are the probabilities of marshaling them? In 
exact dollars and numbers, what will be the budget and the staff 
available for a specific period of time? 

Step 4. Setting Objectives 

Goals are by their nature broad and ill-defined. In effect, they 
paint a^icture of how one would like some aspects of the world 
and society to look. They offer little guidance for an implementable 
program, nor do the> measure the progress toward the goal. Objec- 
tives are best thought of as specific milestones on the way to a goal. 
To, be useful they must be desirable, realistic, achievable, and 
measurable. Why pursue an objective which, once achieved, vvould 
make a situation no better or would cause ills worse than those for 
which a cure is sought? Why pursue an^ unrealistic goal wHich 
cannot be achieved? As a milestone, an objective has no value 
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unless one can measure progress toward it. How far have we come? 
Arc our efforts moving us in the right direction? How far have we 
yet to go? Are there ways of speeding progress? At what cost? 

, Witff elimination of fhat portion of poverty amenable to labor 
market solutions as the manpower goal and given the resources 
available, bringing x families of^ characterfstics ^bove the povert) 
line by -: date is an example of an appropriate objective. If persons 
have been identified whose poverty is labor market related, if there 
' arc jobs which can become available and services which can pro- 
vide the access, if the numbers are realistically related to the bud- 
gets available, and if the staff is sufficiently know ledgeable for the 
planning and operation, then the objective is desirable, realistic, 
achievable, and measurable. 

Step 5. Designing and Implementing a Program 

Having examined tl^e alternatives and set appropriate objec- 
tives, the planner must now design a program and put it into effect. 
From the vantage point of the strategic planner, this consists of 
designating a target group, deciding upon an appropriate mix of 
services to meet these need^, and choosing and assigning one or 
more agencies or organizations to deliver the prescribed services. 
To the tactical planner at the agency level, it consists of working 
out the, logistics for facilities, staff, budgeting, administrative con- 
trols, and so forth, and for recruitment and service of the clients. 
To the program administrator, the assignment is to do what the. 
planners have only designed. 

Step 6. Monitoring and Evaluation 

No plan can foresee all eventualities. Estimates of relative 
effectiveness and co§ts of alternative approaches are, at best, judg- 
ments based on experience in never identical circumstances, and 
often in simple best guesses. Administrators and staff are never of 
the desired competence, nor do they work often (or for very long) 
at peak efficiency. Performers are rarely the mo^t objective judges 
of their own performance. Continuous monitoring is necessary to 
identify weaknesses and strengths. Only evaluation can assess 
results and compare achievements of alternatives. The question 
for evaluation is not merely, *'How .well was it done?'' but also 
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what cost?'' Monitoring without evaluation h^s no measure of 
r achievement. Evaluation without monitoring may know what 

• Monitoring and evaluation ,are needed at several levels in 

. /^i manpower program. Program administrators monitor and^evalu- 
' ate their own performances for immediate reform. Strategic plan- 
^ ners monitor and evaluate whether they have chosen the right mix 
of services and the most effective delivery of services. The funding 
Sources monitor and evaluate whether ^effective use is, made of 
r public funds. » - 

'4: ' ^ 
'I ' ' 

I Step 7. Feedback and Modification 

Manpower programming is not a one-time thing;. Labor 
market pathologies and individual barriers are too largeVm magni- 
t ^ tude to conceivably be conquered. Individuals can beaded in 
; , ' Qvercoroing the labor market barHers confronting them. There wilh 
> be sufficient numbers who are unserved and unser\;ablc, and new 
] .entrants and others will take the place of the successful. Total 
' numbers needing services may even be reduced atj^jpes, though 
economic and social conditions outside their inflxience or those of 
the manpower fraternity are. major determinants of the number. 
The problems will not go away. 

Monitoring and evaluation make their contribution by **feed- 
' ing back" information on relative success and failure and suggesting 
modifications which may make programs more effective or replace 
them wi.th alter.natives. The manpower task is continuous, though 
changing, and so must be the manpower services system. 

Good Practice in Manpower Planning 

• The manpower planner is ultimately faced with making 
decisions about which alternatives to present to policy makers. 
Manpower plans are logical packages of financial, administrative, 
allocative, and policy decisions. They aim at solving problems 
directly, indirectly, immediately, and over longer periods of time. 
Prior to constructing the, planning package, the planner should: 
(a) understand the nature of the problem to be addressed, (b) know 
how much leeway exists in allocating resources, (c) ascertain the 
real alternatives available, and (d) have a reasonable ^rasp of the 
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probable impact of various choices on the problems being attacked. 
Data and data manipulation are tools that assist the planner in 
achieving this knowledge. 

Planners should take extrfeme care not to use more compli- 
cated techniques* than are required or justified to solve thepjanning 
problem. The same caution holds for data, never use more data or 
more sophisticated manipulation techniques than are required for 
the information desired. Both limitations require judgment on the 
part of the planner. Many planners have the tendeacy jt^o try to 
purify their information - totnake cv erything lOO percent correct — 
and to attempt to plug all the slotsin the rows and columns of {heir 
planning data table^^ This attitude not only wastes precious time 
and resources but usually results in poor plans, since planners who 
approach their wort in this manner have not grasped certain 
fundamentals about economic decision making. If the gains are 
not* greater than the costs, and other courses could have been 
taken where the reverse \vas true, then incorrect decisions have 
been made. ^ 

If planners spend their time using complex planning tech- 
niques, detailed data, and complicated data manipulation proc- 
esses, and obtain no better plans or no increase in "output*' (e.g., 
more people employed) than would have been the case had the> 
used simple techniques and data, the> have wasted planning re- 
sources. Moreover, they have probably designed plans more com- 
plicated than necessary and thus created the danger of achieving 
fewer desired objectives than would be otherwise possible. With 
these cautions in mind, planners should work their way through the 
steps below. This discussion will concentrate upon the quantitative 
aspects of the process. 

At the outset, the planner will want to gain a firm, but.not too 
detailed picture of the relevant supply and demand factors and the 
elements affecting them. Keeping in mind that manpower pro- 
grams deal with employment and unemploynient problems, 
planners will want to know the total amount of employment, 
particularly in the general categories in which there is unem[^loy- 
ment. This means that, for example, the planner will not bother 
gathering data on^svju:h occupations, but will want to know' whether 
.employnient has been rising, declining, or remaining relatively 
constant over, recent years, whether there aro seasonal elements 
to unemployment, whether there arc large and peculiar charac- 
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teristics to employment (e.g., One or two employers dominating 
the relevant •part of employment), whether there arc any obvious 
l^ge changes on the horizon, 3uch as'^rms planning to leave the 
, ^rca, federal contracts about to be granted, important constructiort 
oc develQpment^i*bgrams likely to bring an expansion of the labor 
force and so on, and whether unemployment appears to be con- 
.centratccf among a particular segment of the population or spread 
among many groups. These are all demand characteristics and 
should be approached at this stage from a nondetailed point of v iew. 

On the supply side, planners will want to know the extent of 
unemployment and underemployment, recent trends in tliese 
quantities, easily identifiable sources of their expansion during.thc 
coming year (the plannmg period) and in the next several years. 
A glance at particularly significant characteristics of both the em- 
ployed and unemployed (special skills, extreme closeness or distance 
from existing jobs, age, sex, or minority domination) will be impor- 
tant. In additioit, the extent of union organization and the relation 
of unions to workers and employers may provide some initial 
insigl\ts. 

For these initial pictures of the supply and demand factors, 
the planner can obtain information from the local employment 
service (information normally distributed from a local office), from 
the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics Employment 
and Earnings (published monthly), from the Commerce Depart- 
ment s publications County Business Patterns^ from discussions with 
bank officials, members of chambers of commerce, large employ ers, 
union officials, city planners in related areas of housing, transpor- 
tation, and economic (development, and from members pf prospec- 
tive client groups. 

Next, planners should know how much they can actually do 
with the total resources available. It makes no seAse to plan for the 
utilization of resources that arc already locked into ongoing pro- 
grams or committed to hot-yet-sjartcd projects, when there is no 
possibility of altering these. These commitments should be put into 
the pUn as *'givens'' or starting points, or as constraints, and the 
planners should understand how such factors will affect the alter- 
natives over which they do have control. At some early point in tho^ 
planning process, planners should clearly understand just how 
much flexibility they have in designing the plan. They should 
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concentrate their subsequent effort on planning for the use of those 
resources for which decisfons have not already been made. . 

Knowing, the resource constraints, ^ach planner should now 
return to supply and demand analysis to gain a detailed undert 
standing of relevant-specifics. The degrees of fr eedom now usder- 
stood will parli^lly dittate what kinds of resources are available 
-for attacking problems, and the planner will spend time finding 
out details about those areas which can realistically be altered or 
examined. For some cities t^is will cpnstitute iti^ny probl/rms, but 
for others, onl) a few. At*this point planners shoulS determine the 
minimum commitment necessary to design a planning package. 
That is, they want to Understand the problem(s) to the extent 
required to work out effective paths to their solution^ To accomplish 
this, they must return to the information gathered in the first roun^d 
and focus on the disaggregatioh (a breakdown into more detailed 
sections in order to better understand their speqifics^ of the more 
relevant variables identified in the first "look." The peculiar char- 
acteristics of the area's problems will determine which details 
should be sought. 

If demand exists, or is expected in the near future, for skills 
not present among the unemployed, planners will want to know 
which skills are required, who requires them, whether thty are rigid 
rec|uircments, or if there is some job description that might be 
altered without changing what the employer really requires. They 
will want to know over what period demand is expected to increase 
andi>y how much, what the skills level of the unemployed is com- 
* pared to that demanded, if there are any barriers to acquiring new 
skills, what the existing sources of obtaining required skills are; if 
there is any tradeoff between classroom and on-the-job training, 
and if the unemployed are willing to acquire new skills. In this case 
the planner seeks knowledge that will help in understanding why 
unemployment exists and whether there seeni^^be any reasonable 
prospect of reducing it by changing the supply characteristics. It 
is probable that this direction will not significantly reduce the 
problem and that at least for the immediate (several years) future, 
the problem has to be attacked from the demar^d side by linking 
manpower programs to other city and state plans ^d encouraging 
decisions to maximize additional employment possibilities. 

In another instance, a planner might face a* highly complex 
supply and demand situation. 'There might be widesprea.d and 
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rising unemployment cutting across many groups - minorities, 
various occupations, women, or migrants. Demand *might be 
changing in character - large federal employrpent disappearing 
but new firms enteriiig and others expanding. Inflated wage rates 
could be «using. automation in many firrhs. Local bureaucracies 
could be antagonistic to employment programs. Some of these 
elements reduce the degrees of freedoni available to the planner, 
and it should be recognized from the outset ^that to .design plans 
requiring cooperation that would not be forthcoming and institu^ 
tional changes that simply would not occur is futile. Thus ,the 
' planner does the best possible job and concentrates efforts on those 
areas where a reasonable chance of making progress exists. These 
will be the areas of detailed diagnosis even if not' those areas 
encompassing mosf significant employment problems. In general, 
the more complex the situation lacing the planner (situation in the 
sense of those areas v^re u is worthwhile to plan), the more 
complex planning models he or*she will have tb use and the Ihore 
sophisticatc.djyill'^te the data requirements. . s 

. In all cas^s^ where it is possible to use published or already 
collected data, they "should be used, even if there^arc' deficic^ncies. 
Data should not be used if they are unreliable (knowledgeable 
sources should be consulted), and no amount of sophisticated data 
manipulatton can make good data from bad. When data do not 
.quite meet the needs of planners, they could contact other possible 
sources and make small changes to ge^^hat they need. Planners 
should attempt to get the original sources to make the changes (this 
is usually possible only at the Iqcal level). Much published material 
is also often available. Many published works involve the collection 
of data not used in final publication, and many studies are never 
published. Local chambers of commerce, colleges and universities, 
consulting and marketing firms, and large industries and service 
industries (insurance, banking, and the like) have such studies. This 
is particularly true for mote aggregate informati<5n such as the 
output, etnployment,'^tiiMnvestmcnt trends and prospects for an 
area. It is a universal problem that people often ignore or are 
uninformed of work relevant to their own, and unnecessary dupli-. 
cation takes up a massive amount of scarce human resources.' 
Various people and groups who are ijivolved in the overall*man- 
power pjanning process may be morp than willing to .become 
involved by securing information required by the planner. Plan- 
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ners should gaibpr and maintain all relevant information sources - 
through subscriptions, or through local librar>' collections as a 
service to the community in this field — and keep themselves and 
tlieir staffs up to date. . . 

Planners will sojnetimcs find that^ existing information is 
simply not sufficient for what is required, even taking the limited 
view that only minimum information will be sought. Data creation 
then becomes necessary, but the planner should do what is neces- 
sary. If existing data can be extrapolated (e.g., by t^ing,a simple 
average of several past observations and using this for the present), 
and one is reasonably sure that the figure obtained is 80 to 90 per- 
cent correct, then this should be used. If a "proxy" variable can 
be used with confidence, it should be used. For example^ one may 
want to know the e^^ected rate of increase in employment in 
a particular manufacturing industry over the next year but cannot 
obtain the figure. However, a good estimate of the expected rate 
of increase in total manufaoturing employment for the area may be 
-available, and the particular industry being examined may be 
a significant proportion of that total. The rate for the total can 
then be used as a proxy for the particular. On the other hand, the 
planner may want to know what proportion of the unemployed 
and underemployment jn the area is black. A figure may be avail- 
able for .th^ black population and the planner may be tenipted to 
use that prbportion as an unemployment proxy. This would not 
necessarily bc^ correct, since it may be that the rate of unemploy- 
ment for the .black population exceeds its total share ^qf the 
population. \ • 

Surveys are\a way of obtaining some kinds of data, but they 
should be simpld. Information could be obtained by telephone 
from several employers representing most of the demand. If a more 
formal survey is \o .be conducted, the questionnaire should be 
V designed carefully land then tested on persons not involved to see 
that it is understandable, that it can be carried put by those con- 
ducting the survey, that it produces the precise knowledge desired 
(i.e.^ vaguG questions which create difficulty in irtterpretation of the- 
answers should, be avoided), and that it seeks information which 
actually exists in standardized form. In this case, it is vyorthwhilc 
to think ahead several ye^rs and anticipate some planning prob- 
Jcms and directions so that information can be gathered in the 
same survey is .usually true that the quality of the infornnation 
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received decreases as the number of sur\eys increases. Professional 
assistance will aid in selecting saniples when the survc) is not 
total in coverage. 

A large number of ♦ questions and many respondents xvill 
probably retjuire a computer to sort out answers. This should be 
arranged for before the questionnaire is formulated. Computer 
personnel can help arrange questions for conversion into comput- 
erized symbojs, can assist in formulating questions that wUl provide 
the information desired, and can point out ''bonus" information 
possibilities from the computer not obvious from the surve) qyes- 
tions. Computers may also be useful in sorting already available 
data. Planners should gather what is available, get a rough idea 
of what they want taknow, and consult a computer-knowledgeable 
person about what might be secured b) feeding data into a com- 

♦ puter, keeping in mind that results must be worth the effort. 

Finally, planners should always look toward the future. Some 
problems are too coriiplicated to be fully analyzed or effectively 
attacked in the planning period in which th^y are currently 6h- 

♦ served. Other problems may h& ^ the horizon and should be 
contemplated beforehand so that action can be prepared. Therefore 
the planner should, insofar as possihl^hiject a perspective into the 
plan longer than the typical one-yeaV planhing cycle and begin 
thinking in two- and three-year terms, even though the planning 
budget period remains an annual one. In other words, the planner 
should plan for two to three years and implement for year one. 
This makes additional sense when'the length of most skills training 

^ programs is considered. Next year, the planner should revise the 
second and 'third years of his three-year plan, add a fourth, year, 
and implement year two. Thus planning becomes a process of 
looking ahead with continuous revision. 

The Specifics of Planning 

With this planning process as the broad frame worJc for action, 
remaining chapters get down to the nuts and bolts of labor market 
manpower planning. How are those in need of manpower services 
to be identified and their needs determined? Hpvv can the local 
labor market planner find and influence accessible jobs? What is 
the process of^^kills development, and how can it be influenced? 
What is the full range of available manpower services, and how 
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does one determine the mix required b) jl)articulai; groups and 
individuals? How does the planner determine who is best qualified 
to deliver^vVhat service? VV'hat are som'fe practical techniques for 
evaluating local manpower efforts? How can it all be fitted together 
into a feasible and effective manpower planning and delivery 
system? 

Remaining chapters address one by one the steps riecessar> for 
an effective local labor market pJanning system. ^'eterans of the 
"seat of the pants" era of manpower administratioti ma> find the 
planning models too niechanistic and quantitative for their tastes. 
Manpower problems are human problems. The manpower world i* 
an uncertain one, buffeted by, uncontrollable ecdnomic, political, 
social, and personal forces and decisions. Judgment and flexibility 
are essential. Yet unless decisipns are pursued in some replicable 
framework, unless planning*follows a procedure, unless data exist 
with a mechanism /or relating data to decision, there can be no 
coherence to planning and nc^ checking b^ck on What worked and 
didn't work. Departures from the models advocated Will be fre- 
quent, but there must'be a basic technique and process from which 
to start and to which to return. The purj^ose of planning is to add 
as much consistency and certainty as possible. in an uncertain 
future. All that is necessary for it to be worthwhile is for the prob- 
abilities pf accord between plan and reality to exceed those of» 
random events and for the gains from a higher degree of probability 
to exceed in value the costs of the planning exercise. / 
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Framework of Analysis: 

I.The Population Account 



^ Determining just who is in need , of and what constitutes need 

" formaiipower son ices has been one of the long-standing conceptual 
dilemmas of the manpower planning profession. Budgetary con- 
straints, skepticism about the effectiveness of manpower programs, 
and the lack of substantial numbers of identifiable unfilled job \^ 
openings have combinejd to restrict program levels and enrollments - , 
to a fraction of total client need. Manpower programs have seldom ^ 
sujjered from lack of prospective enrbllees able to meet admission 

^criteria. The excess in the numbers heeding service over ^nd above 
the. available services has inhibited serious and continuing work on ' 
ijie *^uniyerse' of need" - the aggregate number of persons in any, 
jurisdiction in need of manpower services. Increasingly, state and " 

. locarmanpower planners are realizing that they can no loTiger 
neglect thc^ development of conceptually sound and reasonably 
accurate estimates of the universe of need for manpower services, 
and of assessment techniques to determine whq needs what service. 
Bepause the available crude estimates of need ouEtrip assigned 
resources, the efficient allocation of those scarce resources is all the 
more critital. Since there are pnore peopJe to serve than can be 
served, priorities are necessary a?nong potential client groups. 
Furthermore, if services are to be adapted to local need, manpower 
planners must have techniques Jfor assessing who needs what service. 

Clearly the concept of the need for manpower services should 
bear some relationship to the labor market experience (or lack of it) 
of potential clients. Being unemployed, underutilized, or out of the 
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labor fojx:e dcspit<j^he need for a job is. a staj^ting point for defining 
need. But the raw, numbers have little to sa> about the reasons for 
or nature of the need. For example, not all the unemployed are 
equall) in need, some clcarl) iiave skills and resources such that 
their stay in the ranks of t+ie unemployed will probably be very 
short and painless. Others will suffer a great deal and remain 
unemployed for substantial periods. Both groups are not equally 
in need of manpower services, nor do they need the same services. 

Even if there was available an adequate typology for "deter- 
mining the severity of the e^i^erience ofindividuals caught in labor 
market dysfunctions, the necessity would remain of categorizing 
them by personal characteristics which influence their service needs 
and priorities. Are they men or women, old or young, rich or poor, 
black, brown, or white, heads of households or single individuals, 
married, divorced, or single, blue collar or white coylar, manu- 
facturing or service workerj?v^^j[ow many are single, white, poor, 
young, unemployed men? The problems involved irumaking more 
precise estimates of the demogrlrphic characteristics are substantial. 

Beyond knowing what has happened to a somewhat precisely 
defined population subgroup, the planner must still determine the 
factors which account for the particular .subgroifp's labor market 
experience. Are they skilled or unskilled, and in wh^t areas? What 
lev els of education characterize the group? What role does discrim- 
ination play? How m^ny have transportation-related problenls, 
medical problems, phy sical or mental handicapsj^ Are there enough 
jobs even if they have the right skills and other handicaps were 
eliminated? ' ^ , \ ^ ^ 

Even tentative answers to these questions do not come easily. 
The data sources are fragmented and the«avai^able methodologies 
not particularly elegant. These problems are further compounded 
by the time frame in which manpower planners need to work. 
Estimates of need must be made (pif^^ future period. Need in that 
future planned-for period will be affected by the economy at that 
point in time, by .basic demographic trends and shifts such as 
migration and population bulges, and by what manpower pro- 
grams are doing^n the current period. ^ 

The manpower planner is faced with a complex and difficult 
task in the estimation of the need for manpower services. Yet the 
task cannot be avoided. A competent analysis musj assess the need 
for services in terms that facilitate decisions as to who should be 
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served and what services should be provided. The remainder of 
this chapter tries to dejscribe some of the concepts and methods that 
will help state and local manpower planners with this task.* 

4. 

Universe of Need Methodology 

• The most widely used technique for estimating the demand 
for manpower services is the Department of Labor's universe of 
need (uon) method. State employment services prepare annual uon 
estimates .which establish parameters of serv ice need for states and 
substafc employment service administrative areas. against which 
the annual "plans of scrv ice" are developed. The uon takes a target 
group approach that is conceptually consistent with th^ historical 
developmei^t and operation of manpower programs. Although the 
UON approach has both negative and positive attributes, it deserves 
thorough examination as the only systematic approach to the 
estimation of manpower services need used on a wide scale in the 

United States. 

o 



The Approach u;.^ , ^ - 

' <■ ' • 

The basic intent of the uon approach is to make an undupli- 
cated estimate of the total number of individuals who could benefit 
from manpower services sometime during a given year. The uon ,, 
classifies {persons in need on three basic dimensions, labor force 
status, income, and ^*disadvantagement." Labor force status is 
indicated in estimates of the unemployed and the underutilized. 
The underutilized estimate is subdivided into three additional 
categories: (1) those employed part time for economic reasons, 
(2) those employed full time, but with family income at or below 
poverty level, and (3) those not in the labor force but who **should 
be." Th^ poverty classifications used in the uof4 estimates are; 
(1) the poor, (2) the near-poor, and (3) the nonpoor. The poverty 
classifications are based on the Social Security Administration's 
poverty index. The disadvantaged are defined as members of poor 
households who lack adequate employme^Tt^nd who additionally 
^ r 

*This chapter wilJ not rcplow ground already adequately treated in the Labor 
Dcpartmrnt's Handbook ftn Manpower Planners. Corrtplcte pn^bhshing infornnatiuii will be . 
found in the references at the end of this chapter. 

11*5 
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fall into one of the foljowing groups: (1) school dropouts, (2) mi- 
nority group members, (3) per^ns under 22 years of age, (4) persons 
43 years of age or older, and (5) handicapped persons. 

The uoN is best seen as a stacked target group structure. 
Figure 5.1 illustrates the major elements of..this. structure, v\ith 
data for a large, urban, labor market area with a work force of 
approximately 220,000., The figure shows a to,tal uon of 59,740, 
comprised of unemployed and underutilized-individuals <vho will 
be^ potential recipients of manpower services sometime during 
fiscal year 1974. The total is then divided and subdi^c:ided on the 
basis of the poverty index, '*disadvantagement" (as previously 
dcfinec}), and employment status,. The major breakouts are de- 
signed to provide a fix on the estimated size of groups in a manner 
that suggests the relative need fpr manpower services. 

, The data used to develop the uon estimates come from several 
primary sources. Unemployment estimates are calculated in ac- 
cordance v\ith the standard employment service methodology. 
Other sources employed include the special area tabulations pre« 
pared for the MajQpower Administration in the Summary Manpower 
Indicator^ packages, employment service agpKcant files,.and selected 
Current Population Reports (U!S, Bureau of the Census, recurrent). 

Very little detailed data are systematically collected specif- 
ically concerning the unemployed, the underen^ployed poor, and 
'disadvantaged persons on a subnational basis. To compensate for 
this, the bON makes use of proportions derived from national survey^) 
in computing several of the basic breakouts. For example,^ the 
methodology for cakulating thc number of persons who are unem- 
ployed and also poor uses a multiplication factor that varie.^ with 
the area's unemployment rate. Similar factors of proportionality 
are used to account for low-income full-time uorkers, underrepre- 
scntatioh of specific groups in the labor force, the census under- 
count, near-poverty unemployment, and o<ther key components 
employed in building the uon estimates. . 

The chief criticism of the uon has centered on its narrow 
target group orientation, the use of national relationships in the 
methodology, and. the lack of estimates of sufficient specificity to 
enable planners to use it as a basis for mix-of-service prescriptions 

*Thcsc packages arc prepared by Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory and, arc for any 
labor market or geographical area They arc referenced here under U.S. Department of 
Labor, Manpower Administration, 1973. 
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services at some time during the year 
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below pK)verty level 
(9,800) 



Not in labor force 
but should be 
(4,200) ^ 



Figure 5*L Universe of Need for Fiscal Year 1974 



at the local labor market leveK The use of national factors of 
proportionality is especially serious when estimates must be pre- 
*pared for smaller cities and areas. Questions also have been raised 
as ta the applicability of the same factors to irmer city and rural 
planning areas. It should be pointed out, hpwc^ver, that the uon 
makes provisions for the use of locally developed proportiqnal 
factors when their derivation can be reasonably justified. 

For the purposes ofstate and local manpower planning, the 
UON methodology is limited as, presently reported and utilized. 
However, improvements in assessing the need for manpower ser- 
vices can and should start with the basic approach taken in the 
UON. The UON can be criticized fi^r the rigidity of some of \i% assump- 
tions. However, assumptions, past relationships, and estimation 
will continue to characterize needs assessment, despite the fact that 
inany^new planners would find it more comfortable to be dealing 
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with actual measurement. Inforxifation is-costl> and while" it is 
probable that states and localities will increasingl> commission 
local surveys and mid-decennial c^n^us, the estimator's art will 
generall) continue to come at d price mure atccjMable than that of 
the census taker. The, fact that the plannei" deals with the future 
also limits the usefulness of measurement. B> definition, the future 
is estimated and not measured. Consequently,- the state and local 
manpower planner should carefull) stud> the lon methodology. 
It provides a reasonably current and defensible gross estimate of 
needs, and with more attention to calibration of the methodology 
to provide more demographic detail and operatiorfall) meaningful 
qualitative descriptors, the basic uon approach could be a usefwl 
tool for state and local manpower planning. 

Transitional Techniques • 

In preparation for transition to ceta, Manpower Administra- 
tion guidelines suggested analyses beyond the simple use of the 
employment service-produced tON tables. The revised approach 
suggested that the planning area population be classified by race, 
sex, age, labor force status, educational attainment, income levels, 
and severaf specific target, group indicators. The objective* of this 
approach was to develop estimates which were more useful in 
designing an appropriate mU of services than was the uor^ meth- 
odology. Data for the suggested analysis were provided for each 
planning area in the form of Summary Manpower Indicator and 
Detailed Manpower Indicator* packages. These packages are produced 
by. means of a computer program designed to process the 1970 
census tapes. Instructions for using the indicator packages were 
incorporated in volumes I and II of Handbook for Manpower Planners 
prepared by the Census Bureau for the Labor Department. Both the 
handbook and the packages were first available io planners during 
the fiscal year 1973 planning cycle. While these materials have 
many limitations, the^*4iave helped to standardize the data base 
available to state and local manpower planners. Further, work 
under way at the Census Bureau is being directed toward methods 
for updating census materials and-^developing additional data on 
the assessment of the need for manpower services. 

•Also prepared by Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory. Sec references 
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Despite the/great.er availability of census data in more usable 
form and the recent updating of the employment service uon 
methodology, little real impact has yet been made on. the actual 
operation of manpower programs. The present manpower planning 
process, still largely ignores decisions about whom to enroll and 
why. Age, race, and income guidelines are used to screen in and 
screen out applicants who, within those broad categories of eligi- 
bility, arf enrolled basically on a first come, first served basis. The 
result has been a nightmare for Operational planners ^and has 
hindered rational and efficient job development. Program operators 
are faced with the problem of meetmg an almost endless variety of 
enrollec; interests, aptitudes, and needs. Rational planning is most 
'^^ifficult under these circumstances. ' . 

Planning tools, which group prospective cHen^by the specific 
types and degrees of service needs they have in common, are 
needed. The incidence of barriers to employment for these homog- 
enous groups must be identified and the barriers related to specific 
employment requirements. , The planner should ' identify which 
barriers are amenable to modification by what services. Resources 
can then be allocated to services in proportion to the incidence of 
the relevant barriers in the group to be served. These tasks require 
an overall construct which relates the populaUon to the labor 
market and overcomes the use of static measures in what is actually 
a very dynamic environment. The stocks and flows model is such 
a construct. * ^ ' ^ 

/ ' . Stocks and Flows Model 

Tfie state or local manpower pjanner should begin the analysis 
of the need for manpower .services with an understanding bf the 
dynamics of how population and labor market changes interact. 
A stocks and flows model is a basic conceptual tool for analyzing^ 
populations for manpower planning purposes and offers a sound 
analytical framework for data collection .and analysis. 

A stocks and' flows model is an abstraction of reality that 
attempts to organize observations and simplify highly complex 
systems thus to facilitate analysis and suggest causes an^ effects 
of systen^ic malfunction. Human systems are characterized by 
a variety of states and transitions. A stock is simply an identifiable 
condition at the beginning or end of a time period. A flow is simply 
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the movement of persons in one stock 'to another, over a given 
time period. 

The stocks and flows concept can be used by the local man- 
power planner to anal>ze the interrelationship between popula- 
tions and the labor market. Five stocks arc of priiVie importance 
in the analysis of the population from a manpower perspective. 

(1) Population from birth to sixteen years of age 

(2) Potential new workers 

(3) Employed persons 

(4) Unemployed persons 

(5) Persons of working age who are not in the labor force 

If the analyst could "freeze" the situation at some instant in 
time, all of the population could be found in one of these stocks. 
If we took the same snapshot of the stocks at uniform time intervals 
and counted the numbers of persons in each stock, we would have 
created a data time series not unlike those which characterize mucli 
of th^ widel> published labor market data. Differences from one 
time period to anpther would represent net changes. )6et we would 
not know the gross flow between stocks. This is one of the majo;^ 
faults in the existing body of availableMabor market data ancj the 
source of many* misconceptions. 

Figure 5.2 illustrates the major stocks and flows of the labor 
market. The stocks are represented by the blocks, and the con- 
necting lines and arrows represent the flows of persons between 
stocks. Persons enter the system in two ways. Most of the popu- 
lation enter'the local market as a result of age change and educa- 
tional change. ^On the left of the figure we see persons entering the 
system as a result of aging. For the most part this takes place at 
age sixteen or oide/ in the United States. From the pool of potential 
workers these persons enter one of the three major stocks at the 
second level of the figure. ^ 

A large portion of these persons w ill remain in high school or 
go on-to post-secondary ed^ication and not be labor market partic- 
ipants. Others will enter the market and be employed or unem- 
ployed. Similarly, in-migrants enter the system and flow to one of 
the Same three stocks. The labor force participation rate measures 
the proportion of the population which chooses to participate in 
the market, while the unemployment rate estimates the proportion 
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of participants who arc unemployed. The changes in each stock are 
a function of the flows in arid out of the stoqk. Equilibrium in the . 
stock over time requires that the gross flows out be balanced by the- 
gross flows into the stock. Because most of the stocks have multiple 
inputs and outputs, change or equilibrium of the size and charac- 
teristics of persons in a particular stock from one period to anothef 
can be caused by several different combinations of inflows ^nd 
out^vs. For example, let's assume that the stock of employed 
persons at the beginning of period 1 was 200,000, with 250,000 at 
the beginning of period^. If we limit our examination to the time 
scries, we know that employment increased and little more. 

Employment changes in response to demand changes in the 
product sector. However, the resultant size of the stock of employed 
persons can come about from a wide range of diflferent combina- 
tions of flows in and out. In^Eigtire 5.2 we can see that flows in and 
out of the employed stock -are as follows: ^ 

(1) Flows into employed stock (origins): 

(a) New potential workers 

(b) Unemployed 

(c) Of working age but hot ih labor forc^*^ 

(2) Flows out of employed/stock (destinations): ' . 
, (a) Death and outmigr^ion 

(b) Unemployed 

(c) Of working age but not in labor forcc^ 

The increase in the employed stock from period 1 to period 2 
could have been caused by any of a very large number of combina- 
tions of changes in the flows. For example, the total flows in could 
have remained stable while the total flows put decreased, total 
flows oiit could have remained stable while ^otal flows' in increased; 
total flows out caulfi have increased while total flows in increased 
at a faster rate. Similarly, the analyst could postulate a number of 
other component flow changes that could result in the increased 
employed stock. It is also easy to sec that the effect of diflferent 
combinations of flows resulting in similar stock sizes caii have sub- 
. stahtially diflferent implications in terms of the size, and character- 
istics of the populations potentially in need of manpower services. 
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While a great dqal of developmental work must be completed 
before stocks and flows models can be widely applied to local man- 
' ^power planning cnvironHenls with any degree of'^fedsron/il"!^^ 

certain that the potential these models, offer for analytical synthesis 
and prescription will generate considerable interest amo^ 
manpower planners, 
t. V'- 

Starting Points for the Description of 
Stocks and Flows 

There are very little hard data on flows between major stocks 
available in most loca) Jabor P^^^et areas. Symptomatic and 
partial data (such'as unemployment insurance operating' data and 
turnover statistics) arc available, but their relationship to actual 
Tmai fluw^ "remains largely unknown. IrTconn^asfT^Tgi^Tr^al 
data pn the size, and composition of key stocks are collected on 
a regular and uniform basis. In addition, competent population 
studies employing the cohort survival, method are increasingly 
available in ^ost large urban labor areas. Consequently, the de- 
scription of stocks is the most reasonable starting point for thejocal 
manpower planner. 

a" first step tfaward developing detailed analyses of the com- 
position of key stocks is to disaggregate the, existing"* employment 
service uon estimates. The disaggregation can provide useful 
breakouts with mininial efl*ort,'arid the derived figurcs/fan some- 
times be used as control totals for. later analytical use. Disaggrega- 
tion jof the LON requires access to the ''Worksheet for Estimating 
'the Universe of Need for Manpower Services in ^ State or Labor 
Area " developed by the employment service stafl*^ making the 
^ . UON estimates for the planning area. (These, worHfcects ane not 
normally provided to manpower planner^ with the uon.) The 
worksheets provide ^stcp-by-step guide and permit further analysis 
ofUhejJoN, as well as a disaggregatioa of its major elements. In 
categories!^ no data are available, a residual' figure can 

often be derived. .by subtraptiog other known or estimated sub- 
• elements from the parent population. 

While the uon worksheets provide a good base for a more 
detailed analysis of the need for. manpower services, a certain 
•amount of cart: is required. For example,' the uon niethodology is 
designed to produce an estimate of the total number of different 
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individuals wHo might need services. Consequently, the planner 
disaggregating the uon from the worksheets will run into figures 
'^'WRi^rirTTaf^^pTrnRr^ 
uniformly cither the situation at a point in time or a yearly total, 
depending upon the purpose at hand. 

The task of the manpower planner is to describe the stocks 
^nd flows which characterize the population and labor market of 
the planning area in terms which pertnit the analysis ^of th|^.necd 
for manpower servires^ The description of each stock begins with 
a gross estimate of persons m the stock at a point in time. This 
estimate is follovyed by a cro&-tabulated estimate of the age, race, 
and sex of pefsons in each stock. Additional cross-tabulations may 
be made for income, education, and^ household status. Finally, 
each estimated subpopulation is then described in terms of its work 



expericnjce, witn particular emphasis on the characteristics that are 
'^barricrt" to employment for many jobs. The "barriers" analysis 
would include consideration of the following factors: 

^) Educational characteristics 

(2^ Duration and spells of unemployment ^ 

(3) CLCupational and^industriai characteristics 

(4) Physical and mental health characteristics 

(5) Family taxonomy and child-care characteristics 

J, ■* IHl ■ If 

(6) Transportation and locationaJ characteristics 

(7) Detailed wage and income characteristics 

(8) Characteristic job-seeking, methods 

(9) Reasons for leaving last job 

(10) Any other available infoTmatfon from testing, counseling, 
or work cample records ^ 

In simplified form, the data structure for one relevant sub- 
population would look like that shown in Figure 5.3. The solid line 
traces the data disaggregation needed to produce an estimate of 
white males, aged 45 to 64, who are poor and unemployed. Even 
this simplified illustration suggests 240 individual subpopulations 
for analj^s. The planner would of course not develop data on each 
subgroup. A chart should be developed, however, which specifies 
all of the possible population subgroupings. The analyst would 
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then develop more precise inforifnation on the groups where spec- 
ified characteristics suggest priority treatment. Estimates would 
be devcloped^on" other groups as time becomes avaifablc. For 
example, the planner s first breakout might show thai in the base 
period,.onl> 5 percent of the unemployed were nonpoor, and were 
25 to 44 y^s^of age. Seeing this, the planner might choose to 
develop >tirc detailed estimates on other groups j^efore returning 
to this group. ' " 

Estimating Individual Data Celb 

When the manpower planner has defined the structure of the • 
cross-tabulations desired, he or she must then focus attention on 
attaching reasonable estimates to each data cell. One basic tech- 
nique employed 'in this work involves using known proportions to ., 
allocate control totals to relevant esiliuatc components. Care must 
also be taken to keep cross-tabulations within the parameters of 
known data. For example, where education levels arc known for . 
a population by age but not by sex, the planner might choose to 
allocate education levels by sex', based on the relative sizes of the 
male)and female cells, but within known age group levels. Both of 
these principles can be simpl/ illustrated. Estimating the unknown 
data trom the known proportions is a, standard technique used in 
uc:; analysis.. For example, suppose that the planner has made an 
estimate that there will be two thousand poor, unemployed, white 
males, aged 45 to 64, in the local labor market during 1974. To 
program fdr this group, the planner' might need an estimate of how 
many of the two thousand had attained specific levels of educa- 
tion, measured by years of school completed. From census figures 
the planner knows what the educationallevels of the group were in 
\^%. He or she could then d^elop a reasonable approximation 
of the educational attainment oTsjie expected 1974 population^of 
unemplo>jed, poor, white males, aged 45 to 64, by af>plyirig the 
1970 census proportions. Tablfe 5-1 illustrates this process. 

Information Sources/or Barriers Data 

. , . 

Systematic analysis of characteristic work experience and 
employment barriers data is essential to serious uon analyses in'the 
local labor market. Sources of quantitative data on the work experi- 
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ence of specific grpups are not uniform or systematically collected. 
Consequently, the state or local manpower planner must be flexible 
-and^inv€ntLve-in-hi&-or-h er collecti oo^ manipulatio n , a nd u se o 
barriers data. The most difficult problem. for the local manpower 
planner in this regard is the identification of barriers data suitably 
cross-classified for relevant subpopulations. For example, con- 
siderable work experience data are available j^y age, sex, and race. 
Hovveyer, very few, sources provide barriers data by age, sex, race, 
and education l^vel. Data with potential for barriers analysis are 
not uncommon in most state and local planning areas, and the 
manpower planner should begin to assess this material. The listing 
below gives some suggested data'^sources: 

(1) Dciailed'census tabulations 

(2) Manpower program and employment service applica nt 
files « ' 

(3) Individual counseling records 

(4) Individual dmployability*^plans 

(5) Interview schedules from previous local household surveys 

The design of manpower service delivery systems appropriate to 
the needs of the local population requires a sound assessment of the 
cmployability barriers of the population to be served. The ability 
to estimate the incipience of significant barriers in specific subpopu- 
lations is ail important manpower planning competence. The 
remainder of this chapter examines the potential for using client 
assessment data in the estimation of cmployability barriers. 

Tablb 5-1 / 

Estimated Education Attainment of Unemployed, 
Poor, White Males, 45 to 64 Years of Age 
(1970 and 1974) 



^ Years of School 
Completed 


Number 


1970 

Percentage 


1974 
(est.) 


Less than eight 
Eight to twelve 
More than twelve 


600 
• 750 
. 150 


40% 
5Q , 
10 


^. 800 . ^ 
1,000 
200 


Total 


1,500 


100 


2,000 
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Integrating Program Assessment Datasinto the 
Analysis of the Universe of Need 

Estimating the numbers of disadvantaged, unemployed, 
underemployed, or poor in various demographic classifications is 
only the first step in estimating the lon for manpQ>ver services for 
a local planning area. Before delivery of services can be planned 
and budgeted, one must estimate the relative probability of the 
existence of specific handicaps or barriers to stable and satisfactory 
employment within such groups. For example, from a group of 
unemployed, Spanish-surnamed males over 45 years of age, with 
less than an eighth grade education, how many are likely to lack 
English language skills? How many will have had limited job 
experience? What levels of work skills will have been developed 
within th e g r oup? IIow m an y TvHf have, seriotrs^ licaWr pr o ble r ns? 

Little is known currently about the relative incidence of 
barriers to stable employability within population sub"groups. 
However, data are available on particular barriers for those indi- 
viduals who have been served by manpower pr^rams. The individ- 
ual assessment of manpower clients requires accurate information 
about the aptitudes, slcilfs, attitudes, personality traits, and life 
work histories of manpower enrollees. This information is collected 

• through a variety of means, including paper and pencij tests, inter- 
views, wosif" samples, biographical data forms, and observation. 
The* potential exists for the use of such individual assessment data 
in making estimations of handicaps or barriers within entire 
population subgroups, but substantial effort is still required to 
deVelop. usable techniques. 

The most serious problem encountered in the projection of 
such data is the fact that traditional methods of assessment are 
quite inappropriate for use with the seriously disadvantaged. 
Newer, specially designed methods are coming into use, but they 
have yet to be adequately tested for validity. Some methods of 

* assessment have been designed for specific local purposes, such as 
the assignment of individuals to training programs geared to 
specific labor market opportunities, but their data may lack flexi- 
bility for more general estimating purposes. The state-of-the-art in 
assessment tools for use with disadvantaged persons in manpower 
programs suffers from a condition of fragmerftation. Nevertheless, 
some form of individualfzed assessment of service needs is inescap- 
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able, whether done by a formalized system or casual judgment.' 
To identify or develop an orderly and consistent system for making 
stich assessments, the planner must be a\v^re df the various methods 
undec-use or experimentation, the rationale behind their usages, 
and their limitations and problems relative to manpower planning 
purposes. . . ^ 

Existing Assessment Tools 

The General Aptitudes Test Battery (gatb) of the U.S. 
Employment Service is the oldest of the widely used individual 
assessment tools. It has been in operational use since 1947 and is 
one of the best validated and most carefully researched pyscho- 
metric tests in existence. Particularly important is its close integra- 
"lion -with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, which is the most 
comprehensive taxonomy of the American job market available. 
The GATB is also the most widely used manpower counseling instru- 
ment. It measures aptitudes in nine areas — general learning ability, 
verbal aptitude, numerical ability, spatial perception, form percep- 
tio;i, clerical aptitude, motor coordination, manual dexterity, 
finger dexterity — through ufee of eight paper and pencil measures, 
and four measures involving apparatus. 

The GATB was designed for testing individuals of sixth grade 
educational level or better. It does not have great utility for a more 
disadvantaged 'population. Disadvantaged individuals may^ have 
severely limited reading and arithmetic abilities. They may also 
have little experience with "classrpom testing** situations and may 
associate tesf taking with failure. These factors may cause their 
GATB scores to suffer, yet these handicaps to test performance may 
or»may not be factors that would affect their job performance. Also, 
many of the occupations used in the gatb may have little meaning 
or applicability to disadvantaged test takers. 

The GATfi along with other standard paper and pencil tests, 
including the strong vocational interest bank,, the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory, and personality tests stjch as the Edward 
Personal Preference Schedule, have been criticized as njfanpower 
assessment tools because they reflect middle-class attitudes and life 
experience which may be quite foreign, to the disadvantaged. 
In fact, the great majority of traditional aptitude, Interest, and 
personality instruments seems to share certain characteristics that 
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limit their utility with seriously disadvantaged populations. Even 

yJiere suchaestS-ma>Lixr.jyjaUdi.-^^^ not alone provide the plan - 

ncr with enough information about the individuals to project 
ba|riers to stable employment beyond those involving lack of 
skills, aptitudes, or general interest in various occupational areas. 

The Nonreading Aptitude Test Battery (natb) was designed 
to overcome some of the.problems encountered by the use of the 
GATE for assessment of the disadvantaged. It is available presently 
in operational form and,»subject to the results of validity testing in 
process, may become a valuable alternative to the gatb. A trans- 
lated version^of the natb is being devised for chicanos with limited 
reading skills in English, or Spanish. At presenjt natb sc6re5""tH^ 
interpreted in relation to gatb normative data by the use of con- 
version, t abl e s. However , ihc precise relationship of test 



.between these two test batteries remains unknown, as docs how 
closely NATB scores reflect actual aptitude for the type of jobs for 
which disadvanta§[ed manpower clients are usually trained. Unlike 
many of the adaptations of , standard tests for those with little 
reading skills, the natb is designe^d for adult use and not adapted 
from children's material often considered foolish and insulting 
by disadvantaged adults, i 

The "work sample'* approach to assessmenjt of job-relevant 
characteristics of disadvantaged individuals has attracKid attention 
in recent years, though the technique has been in use for assessing 
the physically handicapped for more than forty years. Work sam-^ 
pies represent activities or components of activities abstracted from 
job tasks; consequently, they arc nearer the reality of work than 
paper and pencil tests designed to measure the same ability. Work 
samples are usually designed to include entire sets of standardized 
tasb corresponding to real job activities, and they may be used to 
predict trainability for particular types of jobs. Occupational areas 
are selected, particular jobs analyzed to identify their functional 
components, and work sample tasks devised that will represent 
some or all of these activities. ^ ^ 

The Institute for the Crippled and Disabled published the 
"Tower System** in 1959. It is now orfrfof the best known systems, 
consisting of 110 work samples in fourteen broad occupational 
groups: clerical, drafting, drawing, electronics assembly, jewelry 
manufacturing, leather goods, lettering, machine shop, mail clerk. 
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optical mechanics, pantograph engraving, sewing machine opera- 
Jtjon, welding , and vj^rksh op asseijibly (Comr ay^ ^/ al., 1 973, g ^ 55)._ 

Job performance factors such as speed, accuracy, mechanical 
aptitude, and personality variables kre assessed. In addition to 
estimates of the present skills-learning potential and training needs 
of clients, information about attitudes, interpersonal relationships, 
attendance and punctuality, frustration tolerance, and personal 
grooming and hygiene is collected. Thus the tower system provides 
valuable data beyond job aptitudes and skills that can be used to 
infer a profile of personality characteristics which may have positive 
value for determining barriers to stable emplpyability. 

There are, however, drawbacks to the use of the tower system^ 
''^r assessment of disadvantaged manpower clients. Both client and 
fefiabilitation workers have been enthusiastic about the value of 
the work^sample experience and the data it gathers. However, the 
method was designed to test the ability of the physically handi- 
capped to perform various tasks. ApplicaSility to the disadvantaged 
and lo ihc nonphysical aspects of employment has not been clearly 
deri\onstrated. In fact, ojne major study of the tower system's prac- 
tical utility mdicates that tower scores in general were not as suc- 
cessful in predicting vocational successes as were ratings of clients 
by training instructors. There is also the diflSculty of implementing 
the sJysJem in varying facilities and the expense involved in running 
each client through a five- to seven-week assessment process. 

In 1963 the Jewish Employment and Vocational Service of 
Philadelphia created the first work sample evaluation battery 
specifically designed for use in assessing manpower service needs 
of disadvantaged persons. Its work sample consists of 28 basip assess- 
ment samples of varying levels of complexity. The sample 
represents ten worker trait group arrangements of occupational 
categories listed in the Diciionaty of Occupational Titles. Approxi- 
matel> a third of the range of job activities listed in the dictionary 
are included. The evaluator observes and appraises the tlients' 
performance thi>&ughout the work, samples and records data on. the 
_ work sample sheets and the daily^behaviqr impressions form. The 
concluding work sample evaluation .report describes the clients' 
skills levels, work habits, personal grooming, and interpersonal 
relationships in work environments. The information is to be used 
by the clients' .counselors as an input for vocational decision 
making, but could also be valuable data for the development qf 
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profics on handicaps to stable employ ability within various popu- 
lation groups. 

Tests with control groups seem to indicate significantly more 
placement of longer duration and fewer referrals to job openings 
per successful placement among clients participating in the Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service work sample. Some reasons 
that have been suggested for its apparent value are: 

(1) The work sample, is much more related to actual job skills 
than pencil and paper tests, particularly for clients v^ith 
limited reading al^ility. ' 

(2) The work sample tasks do not generate as much fear and 
anxiety in disadvantaged clients as pencil and paper tests, 

and provide greater motivation to perform by providing 

a simulation of actual work experience. 

(3) The work sample approach is more comprehensive than 
traditional tests and integrates a range of activities related 
ta actual job performance. 

As early as 1972, 35 manpower centers had adopted the 
Philadelphia program. Jt offers training aad consultation to local 
manpower agencies interested in constituting work sample evalua- 
*tion centers. Technical assistance is given to counselors making 
*training decisions, and follow-up assistance is available to center 
staff in modification of techniques to fit local labor market require- 
ments. The Philadelphia approach holds much promise as an 
. assessment tool but is not yet in wide use. Here again, costs and 
special facilities required arc a drawback in many localities, and 
the approach is primarily effective in assessing the capability of the 
handicapped'lo perform physical tasks. 

Singer/Graflex, a commercial manufacturer of training and 
instructional materials, has developed a vocational evaluation 
system which makes creative use of audio-visual technology . This 
system uses an audio-visual machine with sound-tape cassettes and 
filmstrips to present prograntrncd instruction for ten work safhplcs 
in the following areas: basic tools, bench assembly, drafting, elec- 
trical wiring, plumbing and' pipefitting, carpentry^ and wood- 
working, refrigeration, soldering and welding, office and sales clerk 
skills, and needle ajjd sales skills. Task areas are coded to the 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles. A standard package includes per- 
fgEg^^jy^ instructions and occupation a Linformation^^ ^ jobs 
within the occupational cluster, using pictures of on-the-job situa- 
tions. Those taking the exams can pace themselves. The work 
sample evaluations assess only their performance. Normative data 

^on^the Singer/Graflex system are presently being collected; little 
evidence of validity currently exists. On the positive sfde, the 
technique is not costly and appears to be extremely. flcxibfe to 

* local needs. ' 

The Biographical Information Blank offers another method 
for assessing, disadvantaged manpower clients. It uses life history 
data to predict work adjustment. It includes many typical bio- 
graphical questions as well as items concerning attitudes and value 
judgmen ts Nin e tn aj o r a rcas^ are covcicu. limiic and family , high 
school, work and military experience, present responsibilities, work 
and income needs, adaptation to envircHimcnt, life goals, sclfi-image, 
and organization of time. Much of the data may be verj/ied objec- 
tively. It IS also felt that since there are no right or wrong answers 
in any traditional sense, clients with negative experience may feel 
less threatened by this than by other "tests." The Biographical 
Information Blank can bje scored by clerical personnel using scoring 
keys. Separate scoring systems have been adapted for males and 
females from particular ethnic groups. 

' ' , , * 

This testing system (developed by Richardson, Bellow, Henry 

& Co., Inc., in 1970) has been used for predicting^ length of partici- 
pation in the Job Obrps and for predicting job tenure among 
employment service applicants. It is designed for clients with fourth 
to sixth grade reading ability. Preliminary test results on the 
predictive validity of the system are positive. However, predicting 
<he success of a particular client in a manpower activity already 
chosen is quite different from identifying those available manpower 
services most likely to meet planning needs in predicting the inci- 
dence of certain types of barriers to employability in particular 
population subgroups. The Biographical Information Plank has 
great promise, for it seeks to identify fr6m actual experience psycho- 
logical and social, as well as physical and mental, barriers to em- 
ployment. However, much remains to be done before it can become 
a really useful tool for predicting the needs of client subpopulations 
for specific manpower services. 
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Many other methods are used for adapting aptitude, attitude, 
and personality tests/or use with disadvantaged manpower clients. 
A simplified vocabulary, extensive use of pictures, and decentering 
tcehniques arc| common adaptations. The major problem facing 
the planner who wishes to use assessment data for^stimating the 
incidence of barriers in population subgroups is the lack of any 
consistent or cohcblvc approach to assessment of individual man- 
power clients. 

Again, Jhe state-of-the-art in assessment tools for use with 
disadvantaged persons in manpower programs suffers (from a condi- 
tion of fragmentation. Part of the reason of course is tnaT^ifferent 
assessment tools have been developed with different uses in mind. 
,Somc are usgd only for counseIing"purposes; others are for placing 
clients into training programs. Some are used for predicting pro- 
gram or job success. Many attempt to serve all of these purposes. 
None has been designed specifically to assist the planner imosti- 
'^-iSiating the incidence of barriers. Some are obviously better suited 
thap others to this purpose. However, even among the most 
promising new assessment methods, large-scale validations have 
thus far been scarce. AssSssmerit tools must be validated und^r 
varying circumstances in various types of labor markets with dif- 
ferent subgroups of the disadvantaged if they are to be useful in 
the planning and adnjiqistration of decentralized manpower pro- 
grams. At present, the state-of-the-art permits few well-supported 
generalizations based upon assessment data. As promisijig assess- 
ment tools are administered to larger groups of manpower clients, 
a data base for improved projection should emergfe. 
}« 

Tools developed for nationwide use must also be sufficiently 
flexible to meet the needs and conditions of 16cal areas. If sponsoring 
agencies could set appropriate guidelines, flexible multi-use tech- 
niques would be more likely to emerge. One suggestion is to 
"require" those administering newly funded research and devel- 
opment projects to include in their proposals plans for the dissem- 
ination and cross-validation of findings so. that new assessment 
techniques can filter down to^ users in manpower agencies more 
quickly. New instruments must be created with provision for 
flexibility so that they can be used by local program planners. 
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> ^Another suggestion is an increased liaison between the Labor 
-Department-anjd^heSoeial and RebafeUkatiorv Service of HEVY to 
ensure more systematic dissemination of the results of vocational 
rehabilitation research to manpower researchers andpractitioners. 
Many valuable methods have been developed in tlfe assessment of 
the physically and mentally handicapped. These methods have , 
relevance to some degree for culturally or economically handi- 
capped persons in that the key concept t>f low employment prob- ^ 
ability provides much common ground. In addition^ the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service is now directing n^ore attention to the 
disadvantaged. As the funding and monitoring agenjt for ceta, 
the Labpr Department has the responsibility to perform a leader- 
ship role in coordinating ongoing research and getting newly 
-validated methods into practice. Finally, the manpowc^r planner 
and practitioner can only use whatever is available to make reason- 
able judgments about the employment barriers confronted and the 
.services most likely to be effective in meeting the UON. 
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Framework of Analysis: 

jl. Accessible Jobs Account 



Ttie goal pf manpower programs on behalf of disadvantaged 
persons is clear and uncomplicated, though its achievement is 
difficult, ijmprove the employment stability and earnings of each 
enroUee, Preparing. Workers whgi^tjft out of,,the labor force for 
participation in the labor force, placing and retaining the un^m- 
pk^^d in jobs, and upgrading the opportunities of those working 
in unsatisfactory jobs are objectives leading to that goal. Thus the 
manpower planner assigned to develop programs to achieve the'se, - 
objectives for individuals and groups must know how to identify, 
measure, project, analyze, and gain access to jobs Which are on an 
occupational and skill level attainable by maj^ower clientele. 

To do so,'piann€rs must understand the demaftd for labor-by 
industry, by otcuffation, and by location, and also the dynamics 
f^the labor market in which both industries and occupations eithei;^^^ 
row .or dfttline. In addition, planners musf^e able to relate^TRc 
lynamics of the labor market to thc^onomic outlook for the lalJbf ^ 
larketj the region, and the natiro. They must know ]^nd under- , 
stait^^e meaning and limitations of all the datSsK sources coA* 
cerning present and future job opportunities and bcTamiliar witn 
the requirements and routes to access. 4 primary ^esponsibilify of 
the manpower planner is to tr^slate an economic outlook into 
manpowirt^ terms and then ^ppl/ these terms to a idc^il labor 
market/sctting. • 
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Understanding the jNational, State, or Local Economy * 



It is I truism already stated in this book, but with implications 
not always recognized b) the manpower planner,, that the demand 
for labor Ls a derived djsmand* It is vitally important that the'^ 
raaiipowci„pJanner..grasp the.significance .oLthis concept aAd-its^ 
force. Derived demand not onl> controls the majority of jobs in the 
economy, it also controls the accessibility of job opportunities. In 
turn, any manpower program must cater its program style and mix 
to be compatible. with the nature and state of the economy. 

No one buys labor for its own sake but for the services it can 
provide^ Therefore the manpower planner must have some knowl-* 
edge of ecolSomics, particularly the rudiments of economic "growth 
and development, to ujj^erstand the process of job creation as it 
relates to the economics of the labor market. It is another truism 
that jobs^ar^-^reated only by the expenditure of money for ^he 
purchase of goods and services. With one minor exception, hxh an 
important one to'Tl^npower planners, these expenditures are 
motivated^ solely by the demand for the product of labor, not for 
.labor itself. The exception is when government undertakes a job 
creation program explicitly to provide job opportunities for groupfs 

'-who are not finding adequate opportunities in, the normal labor 
market. Operation Mainstream and the Public .Employment 
Progmi^ are examples. The primary objective was jobs for the 
disadvantaged and the unemployed, respectively. In both programs 
productive work was done and usefirf services provided. The depar- 
ture from the normal was that the employment was the objective . 
and the services provided were byproducts. The test of this ordering 
of priorities is that in neither of these programs, or others like them, 
were the consuming taxpayers willing to pay the price for the 
services themselves. > ^ 

Jobs of course are supplied by employers who, with tjie noted 
exceptions, are not m the business of supplying jobs. The private 
business firm is interested in producing and profitably selling goods 
and services desired by its customers. Public agencies are organized 
and supported by taxpay^^twho by political con.vensus have agreed 
to tS^themselves to ^obtain desired services. Between the private 

V profit-seeking institution and the public agency is an array of 
private not-foifprofit organizatipns which either attract contri- 
butions or s^ services thought by their supporters to be worth- 
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while. Manpower planners must understand this system and how 
it vyorks and be able to tap into it to meet the jobnieeds of their 
target groups. ^ 

When we considerihe vast and complex nature of national 
and local economic structures, it would seem that the manpower 
planner must be one part economist, one part demographer, and 
one part soothsayer to be able to piece together the information 
required to structure and direct manpower programs. The remain- 
der of this chapter is oriented toward how a planner might identify' 
those occupations that would be best suited for his*.or Her clientele. 
The flow chart in Figure 6. J represents one method a planner might 
use in organizing the necessary labor market and occupational 
data into a workable form ^o. that the appropriateianalysis may be 
done accordingly. The following discussion centers round the 
various inputs to this procedure, describing their sources, back- 
grounds, and uses. It is hoped that this will provide the planner 
with sonie direction as to what kind of information is necessary 
and also a "feeling" for the data That are developed. 

There are in the American economy perhaps twelve million 
private business firms. There are, of coXirse, 4h addition to the 
federal government and the fifty states and six territorial govern- 
n)ents, more than 81,000 local governmea^, each with its myriad 
departments and bureaus. Tfie twelve thousand private nonprofit 
organizations are a relatively small but growing number. 

. To make sense of this complex of l^rge and small proiducing 
and employing units, the Office of Management and Budget has^ 
developed a book called Standard Industrial Classification Manual (SIC) 
that contains codes which cover the totality of firms and categorizes 
them by a prescribed^ set of common characteristics. The number 
and variety of jobs are even greater and more complex. The Labor 
Departments Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the Census Bu- 
re<^u*s General Social and Economic Characteristics classify tfiese into 
manageable categories. Each of these ^classification systems is 
described later in this chapter. ^ 

Since jobs are created by the expenditure of money to pur- 
chase goods and services, the number, of jots at any one time is 
a function of ^the^mount of spending. Four factors are involved: 
(1) the amount o^i {purchasing power available to consumers, 
investors, and governments, (2) the extent to which they in aggre- 
gate choose to spend their ^ivailable purchasing power, (3) the price 
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level which determines the amount of product or scr\ ices purchase- 
a|jk with available funds, and (4) productivity or output per 
manrliour, which determin9s the amount of labor requii^d for the 
particular level of spend^^j. The federal government, with its 
fiscal taxing and spending powers and its control over the money 
supply, is in,a position to influence greatly the amount of spending 
and therefore the number of jobs the economy creates. St^te and 
local governments lack control of the money s.upply and are more 
limited in their ability to tax and in the extent of their borrowing 
power. With the extent of interstate commerce and the national 
ahd international flows of expenditure and products, state and 
iQcal governments have little control over the short-run destinies of 
their economics. They must react to th^ vagaries of the national 
and, to a lesser degree, the international economy. 

However,, even though they cani>ot control what happens, 
they can .foresee economic trends and adapt to them. The man- 
power planner cannot be an expert in everything. It would not be 
a wise use of time to make projections of economic activity at the 
national, regional, or local level. There are already ample national 
forecasts by federal agencies and. private institutions, such. as large 
Jj>anks and business periodicals. Regional federal reserve banks 
* make regional forecasts, and the larger banks, universities, and 
state employment services publish local forecasts for most areas in 
the United States* The stock in trade for the manpower planner 
is to know whcfre these forecasts can be obtained and what they 
mean in manpower terms. 

Not only the overall level of economic activity but the mix 
(i.e., the industries which will grow and decline and the occupa- 
tions which they >vill affect) will be of concern to the manpower 
planner, also the age structure of the present labor force and the 
labor turnover rates by industry and occupation. These wjll deter- 
mine the nuiribers and kinds of jobs becoming available by opening 
up existing jobs as well as the emergence of new jobs. Recruiting, 
selecting, hiring, and training practices of employers, along with 
the characteristics and the capabilities of the job seekers, will tell 
m2*npowcr jjlanners who of the target groups of concern to them 
•will have access to how many of what kinds of jobs. The information 
system by which employers recruit and job Seekers find jobs - and 
the availability of jobs and workers is made known — must be 
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understood by. the manpower planner in order for him or her to 
foresee job availability^ to plan programs, and to aid client groups 
in finding desirable employment. Each of these considerations 
must bclcept in mind as the planner goes about building a suitable 
occupations model. 



1 " Where Are the Jobs? The Industry-Occupation Matrix 

Since the demand for labor is a derived demand and jobs are 
created by the purchase of goods and serv ices, one must look first 
to the product rather than the labor market to determine where the 
jobs are or will be. Because there are millions of different products 
and services prov ided by our complex'econorfiic system through 
millions of workers, firms, and institutions, government analysts 
-have grouped the firms in the private sector of'the economy into 
categories by major products or services. In an era of integrated 
and conglomerate muJtiproduct establishments this is not easy, and 
some arbitrary judgments are necessary. Nevertheless, the SIC 
manubl should be a frequently used tool of each manpower planner. 
Since industry boundaries change with the development of new 
projlucts and decline for ol4^nes, the manual is revised periodi- 
cally, with the 1972 edition being. the most recent. 

First, an alphabetic designation, A to K, signifies the broadest 
category, such as division Dy manufacturing. The major activities 
within each division are Identified by a two-digit designation, such 
as major group 20 to major group 39 in manufacturing, division D. 
For'^example, transportation equipment manufacturing is major 
.group 27.*Third and fourth digits define further levels of industrial 
detail, e.g., group 371 (motor vehicles and motor vehicle equip- 
ment) and industry number 3711 (motor vehicle and passenger 
car bodies). ' ^ 

More than 35,000 jobs have been identified and arc listed and 
classified in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This document also 
has its own classification system. Jobs can be classified by many 

\ alternative criteria. Since the dictionary waS (developed by the 

Labpr Department primarily for matching job applicants with job 
orders in the employment service, its classifications are according 
to the job content and the education and skills required. It is a 
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ninc-digit code. The fint digit, which can be from 0 to 9, represents 
the nature of the job in broad terms such as: 

0 or 1 Professional, technical, managerial 
2 Clerical and sales 
• 3 Service 

^ A _. Earming,.fishety,Jorestry,_and-related _ 

5 Processing ^ , ' 

6. Machine trades 
7- Benchwork ^ 
8 Structural work ^ 
^ ^ 9 Miscellaneous ' 

The second and third digits more finely describe the occupational 
group such as 82 (electrical assembling, installing, and repairing 
occupations) and 824 (occupations in assembly, installation, and 
repair ofjighting equipment and building wiring). The second set 
of three digits designates whether the occupation deals with data 
(fourth digit) or things (sixth digit). Thu§ 824,281 is a mine elec- 
trician (mining and Quarrying) occupation which is described as 
"analyzing data, usually does not work with otTier people and 
involves precision." The third set of three digits is an extension of 
the first set of three and provides further industrial detail. 

However, this system is unnecessarily complex for merely 
counting the number of persons employed in broad occupational 
categories. The Census Bureau records employment b\ occupation 
in ter) broad categorizes: professional, technical, and kindred; 
managers and administratprs, sales workers, clerical and kindred 
workers; crafts and kindred workers, operatives; transport equip- ' 
ment operators, laborers; farnbYO^kcrs; and service workers. Each 
catj^gory can be broken down into numerous subcategories. , 

When cither current jobs are to be identified or future ones 
projected, it is easier to find sin'd identify industries than occupa- 
tions. Using the SIC and Census Bureau classifications, one can 
construct an industry -occupation matrix, with industries on one 
axis and occupations on the other. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and n>aintai ns suc^lt a matrix for the Ame r ican 



economy, which provides profiles of four hundred occupational 
categories Within ten broad groups in two hundred industries. 
Table 6-1 is a san?ple of one page of an* extensive matrix (U.S. 
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. Department of Labor, revised, 1971", p. 46). The matrix requires: 
(1) data for total employment by industry and the occupational 
composition of industries, and (2) annual employment data which 
allow examination of changes in occupational patterns by industry. 

Unfortunately, this national industry-occupation matrix is 
of litlie help locally. The local manpower planner needs knowledge 
of tJje employment structure in labor markets of interest to his or 
her clientele, the rate at which job openings are becoming avail- 
able in those labor markets, the requirements for entry into those 
openings, and the outlook for all of these variables ov*er a near- 
_ term future; say, three to five years. Such data become generally 
available only from the decennial census and are soon outdated. 

' The sQurce of the base period matrix is currently the 1970 census. 

. ^ It is also the base used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to project 

X ^ future manpower requirements. 

Responding to this need for updating, developers of tjic 
national industry-occupation matrix have augmented their data 
with thosQ from .the Current Population Survey which surveys 
a national.sample of households by personal interview each month, 
as well as from a variety of other sources. Unfortunately, the na- 
tional industry-occupation matrix, though prepared^ and main- 
tained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is not regularly published. 
It^was most recently revised and published in 1971 as TomorrowY 
/ Manpower Needs. 

Efforts, are now being ihade to establish program^ similar to 
the national ihdustry-occupation matrix at the state level. Begin- 

[ ning in 19^0, the Labor Department ia conjunction with state 

employment security agencies began an occupational employment 
statistics program which at present involves only 26 states. The 
primary objective of the program is to produce a state indystry- 
occupatioHi^matrix system through a mail, survey which gathers 
employment data frorti a sample of nonagricultural firms within 
each of the states. This survey information includes such items as 
the total number of Workers employed by occupation, the tot^rf* 
number of apprentices in specially designated occupations, and the 
total number of scientific and technical workers^epiploycd primarily 
in .research md deyclopment. Eacho^^e cooperating 5tate& and 
the District of Columbia have developed, or are developing, an 

^ industry-occupation matrix system covering at least two hundred 

and four hundred occupations. Then hy using the 1970 census as 
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jthe main data base, each state emproymerit security agency can 
update its matrix from the most recent occupational employment 
statistics and also prepare substate estimates. This state industry^ 
occupation matrix would then be tied into the national program, 
thus providing another source of updating the national system. 

National implementation of this program is expected in 1974. 
However, the occupational employment statistics system is not yet 
standardized among the various states involved in the program. 
While the states arc using the matrix concept as the primary tool, 
there is sbme variation among the states as to which industrial and 
occupational classification system they are applying to the matrix. 
For instance, some state employment security agencies are using 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and SIC classification systems, 
Vhile others are using the census industrial and occupational sys- 
tem. The intent is, to resolve any differences into a standardized 
form. A number Sf states has preceded the national system, and 
others arc operational as a result of the national industry-occupa- 
tion matrix effort. Planners can determine frpm the research and 
statistics unit of their state departments of employment security 
whether theirs is one of the pilot states. 

It would be generally unwise for the state or local manpower 
planner to spend the necessary time and energy to measure em- 
ployment and project future requirements. Once more, the requisite 
skill is to know where the data can be obtained and to have suffi- 
cient understanding of techniques to judge the validity of the data 
^nd projections. The appropriate locus of responsibility for meas- 
urement and projection of manpower requirements, employment 
opportunities, and local labor supply is the research and analysis 
units of the state employment services. Theirs is the most direct 
access to the major sources of data on present employment, em- 
ployer needs, and job opportunities. The employment service 
research and analysis units also serve as local data gathering arms 
of the federal Manpower Administration aigid the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and have the most direct access to those bodies of data. 

Finally, since some of the research and. analysis units have 
already instructed industry-occupation matrices for their states, 
sufficient methodologies have been developed for all to follow and 
use. It is therefore appropriate for the state bureaus of employment 
security to undertake this responsibility and for governors and 
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mayors involved irv the direction of state and local manpow er plan- 
ning to require them to do so. 

However, whether or not manpower planners have the respon- 
sibility for data collection and projections, they must be aware of 
the^^sources, the strengths, dnd the limitations of the data to make 
sensible use of them. Essentially, there are three approaches' to 
constructing a continuously updated industry -occupation matrix 
for a state or for a subdivision thereof. Since projections of the 
future employment outlook can be made only upon the base of 
a substahtial period of actual employment data, these approaches 
will underly projections as well as current estimates. The major 
reason for the reluctance of federal agencies to push for and stat^ 
employment security agencies to undertake the matrix construction 
task is the recognition that the matrices will be inevitably rough, 
faulty, and subject to criticjsm, at least in their early formulations. 
Yet the manpower planner does not have the luxur> of eschewing 
data because they may not be accurate. The relevant question is: 
Is it better than nothing? The planner must plan, and to do so, 
must rely on whatever is available. 

The three approaches depend upon what is available^ or withirk 
reach. Available to every state manpower planner or employment 
service analyst are the current national industry -occupation matrix 
^nd the matrix for his state, constructed from the decennial census. 
The national matrix has the disadvantage of prob^ility that the 
industry mix and the occupational mix of each industry may not 
be representative of the local employment scene. The census matrix 
suffers frogn rapid obsolescence. However, by establishing ratios 
for the census year between the national and state matrices and 
applying them year by year between censuses to the national ma- 
trix, the planner can expect a reasonable estimate of thjf actual 
industry-occupation status of the state'^s labor markets. 

However, employment by industry in a particular state or 
locality may not move in parallel with national developments. 
Rather than simply assuming that employment by^industry in 
a- state or labor market is rising and falling as shown by the na- 
tional matrix, -the planner can fine! a variety cfr data sources from 
wWch to construct a state or local matrix based on-ldcal employ- 
ment trends. AU local emple^meht data can be obtained, where 
they exist, from the state departments of emglpyment security. For 
example^ the Employment Security Automated Reporting System 
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(esars) compiles state agency operating data. These data are com- 
piled in various s^ays by , various states. For example, generally 
ayaiiablc ^re MA 5-62 (*'^applicants and noriagricultural job 
openings by occupation, 3-;^igit classification") and ES 202 ("em- 
ployment, wages, and reporting units by fir-m size"). TTie former is 
limited in detail .but has the advantage of frequent availability. 
The latter is the most detailed but is gathered only annually and 
sometimes '|)ublished with a ohe and a half year lag. 

It is also possible, though less likely, that the 'occupational 
mix by industry in a state or locality may not follow national 
patterns. This- is most likely if the age or size of loqal installations 
or the local wage structure encourages use of a diiferent technology. 
The only ultimately accurate way of maintainin^an updated 
industry^occupation matrix is to undertake contlWiing employer 
surveys, recording actual employment by industry, establishment, 
and occupation. This ultimate exigency is not,likely to be necessary 
for -maintenance of a reasonably accurate matrix, but At can have 
particular importance for thfc identification and projection of job 
' ppfeings. It is hopcji that soon state indu/try-occupation matjjpes 
will be available. Translation jof those data to an SMS A level is 
farther avyay and will requijjs estimates and manipulation of state 
and other data by the pianpower planner or local .employment 
service office. 4) » 

Forcca^fing Manpowcr^Rcquju'cmcnts ^ , 

Whereas the nianpower program administrator is constantly 
involved in preparing for and filling today *s jobs, or those which will 
beiavailable at the end of a training or other program which pre- 
pares for employment, the planner is al^yays concerned, by defini- 
tion, with future happenings. Measuring today's conditions is only 
a prerequisite for planning to meet tomorrow's exigencies. National 
projections have thp-advantage of prevailing economic policies as 
a^ control , over total employment opportunities. National economic, 
authorities have tools to influence, if not to control national levels 
of economic qutput and employment. Because it is potentially 
costly to do so, any political administration is not likely to aHow 
unemployment to remain above about 5.5 percent for long. The 
apparent inflation proncness of the U.S. economy is unlikely to 
^llow those actions necessary to bring the unemployment rate 
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belpw ab^t 4.5 percent, given the current age-sex mix wi<hin 
the labcr force, ' , * 

Since the total population from which the labor force^Js to be 
dra>vn is known, the majoi^^uncertainty is the labor force partic-, 
ipation rate - i.e., th& proportion of the adult population working 
cnLseeking work. The participation rates' of ^outh and women 
fluctuate considerably, but 'those of^adult men var>' little. Thus it^ 
is possible to project within rathof^ narrow limits the totalv^rze of 
the labor force and the total emrfoyment which will be politically 
r^uircd. This employment figureserves as a conirol as epiploymcnt 
is projected industry by indusdry. \ 

Nationally, employment projections by industry are ipade 
by projecting the likely output by industry, based on yhatq^ 
variables are most likely to determine that output, and t<fmperihg * 
those output projections by expected changes in fnan-h6ur produc- 
"tivity, Employment by industry is the dividend of this calculation. 
If adding all industry employment project!^ together results in 
a ttgure which depart^gnificantly from ;he%nployment necessary 
to keep the total employment projecriws within the politically 
acceptable range, the industry projections are r^tructured and 
adi^stcd tcTaccord with expected political realities. 

r No such convenient control exists for local projections. State 
and local goveraiments have little short-ruji influence on employ- 
ment levels. The labor forcCrmay vary signfficantly by in- and out- 
migration as well as by labor force participation. Ne>;^ertheless, 
projections of manpower requirements are , essential to plann\ 
and reasonably accurate ones can be made. , 

The first input to such pro^jections' is a historical base ofyfem- 
ploymcnt data by industry and occup^ition.which goes back ^h^y' 
cient period of time to establish tren^ lines. Even in rAp^Uy * 
changing society and economy, the ne^r-term future will ^e more 
like than unlike the past. The necessary process is to identify past 
trends and extend them into the future, then ta identify current 
circumstances which promise to send those trend lines in directions 
different from those indicated by simple extrapolation. 

Returning again to the principle that the demand for Uboc is 
a derived demand : Tbc output of many iirdnstfics is-dctermi«ed by ^ 
* such inexoi;^ble demographic factors as birthrates, the age struc- 
ture, and family formation. Despite evidence of recent failures of 
foresight, nothing is so easy to projecUs the dSmand for elementary ^ 
4'' ' 
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f school teachers. Other industries wilUbe influenced by sudi, 
independent variables as the, population size and age structu^re and 
by economic factors such as personal incomes, interest rates, or 
fax policies. , * * 

Projecting past trends in output and employment by local 
^ industry^ comparing these trends with national growth, project ion,' 
and seeking to identify factors which will make the future different 
from the past will result in an liiBustry output projection trans- 
^ fcrable into employrnent. projections b> estimating likely changes 
in technology aj)d prQductivit>. Though technological change is 
endcmfc and feared, it rernains true that virtually no new tech- 
nology tlireatehing major employment dislocations can pass 
through the invention, innovation, implementation, and permea- 
tion cycle -in less than ten years. Local applications of kno«wn 
technology may occur m shorter time periods, but they should be 
foreseeable by local employers and trade associations. This meth- 
odology provides one system*, of forecasting future employment 
trendy with some degree of accufacy. 

For a number of years state departments of employment ' 
Security have attempted ^Kort-term employment projections based 
on employer surveys. Emplcxyers were asked to predict their total , 
employment from two to five yeari ahead. Few could do so accu- 
rately, and the projections fell into' disrepute. Few employers have 
control over their own markets. To ask them to project their future 
employment is to ask them to guess the future state of the economy 
and the incomes and tastes of^their customers. It is better procedure 
to project the likely output and total employment by industry and 
the likely^ gross impact of those national projections on the local 
^ labor market from sources external to the employer. Then the 
employer C2^n estimate the occupational mix of that employment 
based upon technological developments. This combination pro- 
cedure is more likely to lead to accurate and usable projections. 
Use of employer surveys primarily to foresee major changes in 
technolog)' and other industry conditions and practices has the. 
additional advantage of not requiring a statistically representative 
sample. In fact, statisticsTrom local trade associations or a handful 
of employers may be all that is necessary to foresee major te;ch- 
nological change. ^ ' ^ ^* 

(?rc is also limited value in attempting to project employ- , 
ient byjndustr>' and occupation at a point in time dependent 
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upon the state of fluctuating levels of economic activity. Programs 
to prepare people for employment enqompass substantial periods 
,of time. It is more useful to project and prepare for trends, even if^ 
conditions at a moment in time ma> find the actuality above or 
below th^t trend line. Some waiting periods to place people pre- ^ 
pared for jobs promised b> 'foreseeable trends or^ome temporary 
shortages are preferable to attempting precision in the projection 
of fluctuating demands. 

For long-term projections of labor market developments by 
industry and occupation, there is no better tool than an input- 
output table for the local economy. Any single economic change 
nationally and locally will have widespread reverberations through- 
out^ local economy. Having documented past economic relation- 
ships, the planner can foresee how any particular change impacting 
at one point In the economic system w ill echo through every^ part 
of the system. Translation of those likely Impacts into employment 
terras is then possible if employment relationships have been 
a major factor in constructin g the in put -output system. 



As aids to state and local manpower planners, the Labor 
Department has derived two sys^ys for transferring national 
manpower projections into a state Or local labor market context. 
The first is built upon projections of industry employment and the 
latter on. direct occupational forecasting. Both systems have their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The industry approach depends upon relating the Labor 
Department's projected 1980 industry-occupation' matrix to the . 
most recent available data on state or local employment by industry' 
and occupation. Industry employment for the geographical area 
in question is projected by such indicators as national employment 
by industry, population change, locah consumer income, and any 
available information about st^te or area industry trends. .With 
total employment by industry for the area projected to 1980, the 
planner can then compare both the occupational mix projected 
for the national matrix and the maj^rix projected via the local 
industry-occupation mix from the most recent available census 
data. The projectorj's judgment must reconcile any differences 
between the two. Applying the adjusted occupation ratios to the 
1980 area industry projection of employment by industry and^ 
. adding them across- industries result in 4 projection of occupational 
demands for the area. Modify rng these figures for self-employment, 
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. unpaid family workers, and multiple job holders provides an csti*, 
mate of the total nirmber who will be employed. The difference 
Ibetween total present cmployment^nd thr projected employment 
. by occupation is an estimate of the net new demand to be expected. 
Information, on age and sex distributions by occupation, as related 
to labor force participation rates, is necessary -to estimate replace- 
ment needs, which added to net new demand represents the total 
of additional persons who can be employed by the target date. 

Of course, the projection wJH still represent a **bcst guess," 
but an educated one. The fiaer thej0^p(ip^ional detail, the greater 
the impact of nonaccuracies in the local/Torecasting component. 
The longer the period of the projection?, the greater the likely, 
departure from' the present industry-occupation profile. Firms may 
enter or leave the area, technology may change, but the availability . 
of skills affects technological decisions, the business cycle affects 
the ratio of production to nonproduction workers. Nevertheless, 
an educated guess is a better planning tool than no guess at all 

Because the long ten years between cen suse s can allow sub- 
stantial shifts in the internal occupational composition of industries, 
an alte>native approach provided by the Labor Department 
attempts direct prediction of Occupational demand. It differs , pri- 
marily in requiring the development. of a base period matrix for. 
the target area. Once that is available, the process is a relatively 
simple bnc, consisting of essentially four tasks; (1) projection of 
industry employment to the preferred date, (2) transforlrnation of 
the base period matrix coefficients to the same ppqjected target, 
year, using cell-change factors developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (3) development of occupational crtiployment estimates 
by industry through the application of the projected matrix, and 
(4) determination of the total target year occufJational requirements 
by screening the separate industry estimates. 

An. example of a modification of the latter approach is the 
projection of nonagricultural employment made periodically by 
the research and analysisTimt in the Utah Department of Employ;^ 
ment Security. Percentage distributions^ of employment by occu- 
pation and by^ industry have been developed oyer several years, 
based on establishment mail surveys. A sample of all nonagricul- 
tural employers - excluding only self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, domestic vyorkers, and agriculture ~ is stratified by 
industry and by employment size for all large firms, with a random 
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sample oflsmall firms included. Industry em^lolnent is projected, 
based on long-term trends gathered as a by{^ro(|ict of unemploy- 
ment insilrancc administration. This is alk> supplemented by 
voluntary reports from federal, state, and localt governments, public 
chools, railroads, and nonprofit institutions JOivqn the length of 
ixne over which the industry-occupation maWix has been dev^l- 
ped, changes in the mix arc also projected and applied to the 
industry employment projections. .Assuming th^t no major shifts 
\lill occur in the rate and natui^ of economic growth, that economic 
id social patterns will continue tb change at f^iliar rates, and 
tlk^t th^e.arc no significant shifts ill the pace of sci^dfic advance- 
nient, the projections have, proved reasonably ab<nirate./The 
prtqjl^tion to 1975, completed in tjie late 1960s, appe^ to have 
suffered only fi;om a modest under^timate of the pace of employ- 
mint growth. A total of 170 industrtep and three thousand occupa- 
tions ai^^ involved^ in the projecti|C|n, of whicti Table 6-2 is a 
ouclrpage sample. . I ' 

This approach to forecasting the future industrial and occu- 
pational mix has some significant advantages, by survcymg local 
employers yearly, the matrix is updated yearly, thus providing 
a current estimate of employment by occupation. Also, with passage 
of time, this methodology reflects changing industrial-occupational 
trends which then can be identified and utilized in forecasdng 
future trends more accurately. ' - 

The Utah system, a simple one, is an example of what several 
states are doing and all could do. The only substantial commit- 
ment other than staff efibrt is the periodic esta'blishment survey. 
The cost is low and the product useful. Pending completion of * 
efforts of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to produce an integrated 
national-state industry-occupation matrix, the Utah model demoj^- 
stratcs what a state can do'by itself if it has the interest. 

Labor Turnover anci Job^ppcnings 

Future changds in employment by industry and occupation 
arc still only a step toward, the data needed by Manpower planners. 
What are die impHcations"" for training requirements or for em- 
ployment opportunities? Jobs become available even in declining 
labor markets as jdb incumbents are promoted or transferred or if 
they guit, retire, or die. A projection of future req'uircments allows 
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estimates of the difference between present and future require- 
ments; ut.y the increases promised by economic growth or the 
deficits from decline. Total manpower requirements will include 
^ those promised by growth trends (whether positive or ne^^e) 
^ plus replacement needs. To estimate replacement needs by industry ' 
and* by occupation wiJl require knowledge of the age and sex 
st^cture 'of employment, actuarial factors related to age, industry 
retirement practices, and the turnover experience of the industry. 

Industries and occupations w{jich employ women and youth 
will experience higher turnover than those which hire primarily 
' adult men. With fixed retirement ages, it is possible from the age 
structure of a work force to estimate accurately the repla<:cment: 
needs, tinctured to a minor degree by actuarial experiences and 
to a high degree by turnover experience^. Employers jn small-scale 
industries are unlikely to compile turnover data, whereas larger 
firms generally keep good turnover records - but they may not be 
willing to release them. It is possible also to construct turnover data 

from unemployment insuraqct?. The research and analysis unit of 

a state department of employment security would again be the 
agency best prepared to provide such total manpower requirement 
(growth plus replacement) measures and projections by industry ^ 
and occupation for the state and for each SMSA .within the state. 

For current measurement of job opportunities and projection 
of fut ure ones, the most useful stastistio^l tool would be a iob 
- • vacancy series. Just as the number and proportion of persons ac- 
tively seeking work comprise the unemployment statistic, the 
number and. proportion of jobs for which employers are*actively 
recruiting employees would provide a job vacarvcy rate. Fluctu- 
ations in the* overall rate would serve as an economic indicator, 
whife specific vacancies by occupation and industry' would aid both 
thfe manpower planner and the placement officer. Currently, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes some labor turnover data in 
terms of accession and separation rates by state and major SMSAs. 
These data arc useful but are published only for the manufacturing 
and mining industries. 

The introduction of Job Banks in the federal and state ^em- 
ployment services provides a measure of job openings for tfiose 
industries which make frequent use of the employment ser^^e for' 
jheir kinds of ppcupations. There is strong evidence that thf|^ccu- 
pational mix of employment service job orders is repre^enta^^v^e ,of 

/ ■ ■ . •. c 
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, Tabic 6-2 ^ 
^, Occupations of Employees on Utah Nonagricultural Payrolls 



' Employment 



Occupa- 










Pro. 


tional 










Jected 


Code 


Occupational Title 


1960 ' 


1967 


1971 


1980 




>Stcno., typing, .Bling, and 












related occupations* 


1 7,690 


24,330 


27,820 


37,460 


OA 1 


Sccretanesi - - 




7 100 


8,510 


12 060 




Legal secretary ' 




100 


140 


190 




Medical secretary-^- '''' 


230 


^ 350 


450 


700 


0 


^^S^crctary 


4,790 


^ 6,650 


7,920 


11,160 


202 


Stenographers: 


2,850 


3,550 


3,920 


5,350 




Stenographer 


2,820 


3,520 


3.880 


5,300. 




Stenotype operator 


20 


30 


30 


40 


203 


Typists: ^* 


*'950 


M60 


1,390 


1,900 




Telcgraphic-typcwriter operator 


110 


t 110 


130 


150 




Typist 


830 


1,040 


* 1,240 


1,750 


204 


Correspondence clerks 


'90' 


110 


110 


150 


203 


Personnel clerks: 


1 AA 


OQA 


OQA 


270 




Personnel clerk supervisor 


30 


30 


30 


50 




Personnel clerk 


1 ^A 






1 70 


206 


File clerks: 


530 


690 


750 


980 




File clerk I • 


A i A 
^ lU 


*\^o 




740 




Fitr rlrrlt II 


' HQ 


140 


150^ 


210 


207 


Duplicating-machine operators: 


200 


, 270 


300 


A OA 

4^0 




Duplicating-niachine operator, 11 


20 


20 


20^ 


OA 




Duplicating-machine operator^ III 


' 80 


130 


150 


22b 




OfTset-duplicating-machine oper. 


70 


90 


100 




Duplicating-machlne operator, 1 , 


10 


OA 

fi 20 


OA 


OA 


208 


Misc ofTicc machine ogeratojs: 
. Transcrjbing-machine operator 


180 


220 


. 230 


310 




170 


200 


210 


290' 


' 209 


Stenography, typing, filing, and 












related occupations (nec*) 


7,610 


'11,000 


12,380 


16,020 




Steno-pool supervisor 


40 


60 


60 


40 




Cancellation clerk 


70 


70 


70 


80. 




Clerk-typisi Z< 


4,860 


6,500 


7,100 


9,400 




Mortgage clerk 


r -4Q 


50 


■50 


' 70 



'*Not elsewhere claisified. * ' ^ » 

Source. Utah Department of Employment Security, Ocaipattom 6/ Employees on Utah Non- 
[' agricultural, Papolb, 1960-1980 (]\xx\tim). * ^ 'i 
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all labor market transactions and that the employment scrvigc is 
the source of more and better information on what is happening 
in the labor market than any other single source (Walsh el ai , 1 974). 
With that base, planners can establish, by a one-time study, a sta- 
tistical relationship between job vacancies and employment ser\ide 
job orders. With that accomplished, they' can inflate the con- 
tinuously available job order data into an estimate of job vacancies. 
Such a device would not help the placement officer but would 

/provide useful data for the manpower planner. However, if employ- 
ment service placement staff could be satisfied with aiding job 
seekers to find jobs, regardless of direct employment service^.partic- 
ipation in the placement, providing information on *'who hires 
what types of workers in this labor market" would assist job seekers 
in .finding their own jobs (Johnson, 1973). 

For the manpower planner, labor turnover data, added to 
other elements of the replacement need formula, provide a measure 
of present and future job opportunities by industry and occupation. 
They also indicate occupations in which there will be a "reasonable 
expectation of employment'* for manpower program enroUees and 
other.targct group menibers, but also vyam of jobs which may have 

^ undesirablc^ttributes, leaving Job retention in doubt. However, 
it is necessary for the planner to read the proper meaning into these 
indicators ih order to make appropriate use of the data. For in- 
stance, discovery that a high percentage of workers in an industry 
or occupation is nearing retirement simultaneously may indicate 
high past and low present growth. High turnover in an industry of 
Strong employee-employer attachment may signal the availability 
of job opportunities. High turnover can. occur in an industry of 
more casual employment attachment such as construction, even 
though a surplus^of workers exists in the industry. A high incidence 
of retirements may occur, correspondent to a change in retirement 
benefits, without indicating a new continuing higher rate. A low 
growth rate and a high layoff rate generally accompany a recession, 
with ^the opposite occurring in prosperous ti^mes. Read properly, 
however, turnover and vacancy dataware vital to.good manpower 
planning. 

The foregoing discussion of sources, methodologies, and re- 
lated labor market indicators is important to .manpower planners 
in their preparation of a current and projected industry-occupation 
matrix for their States or locaj areas. It is the first step in identifying 
accessible job openings for assigned of chosen clientele. 

Er|c . . .1?5V , 
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' v' - Potential Competition 

The manpower planner responsible for programs to improve 
the employment and income experience of a designated group 

, (e.g., the disadvantaged) may not be concerned with the overall 
availability of job opportunities in the local labor market. The 

^ relevant question is: Can the clients of my program gain access to 
attractive job ojjportunities? In this case, both the long-t^rm out- 
look and the, present unfilled .demand for labor must be supple- 
mented by data from the supply side as well. What is the local . 
unemployment rate? How many are out of the labor force but 
waiting for job opportunities? The answers to these questions will 
indicate the level of present competition for jobs. What is the 
longer term outlook for labor force growth and' for the output of 
the skills clcvelopment system? What are the routes through which 
access is to be found^to available jobs? 

Enough has been said about the workings of the labor market. 

.^4:cmain4^^but-4a^m«n€rate-«)me-^sQt^^ 

information, emphasizing the supply of labor; to suggest other 
\ approaches for conceptualizing and measuring the output of the 
skills development system; and, to explore the problem of access 
for disadvantaged workers. 

Local Supply of Labor 

The gross supply of labor for the long run in a labor market 
^can be foreseen by projecting population trends and labor force 
participation rates. It is likely that a bureau of. economic and 
business research, a department of employment security, a bank, or 
swie other interested entity will have niade long-term population 
projections for the state, if not for the community. If there is none, 
a base for projection is readily available in past decennial census 
reports, which provide almost any level of detail of.possible interest. 
The most tenuous part of any such projection is the possibility of 
^ basic shifts not easily recognizable in the most recent data. Is the ^ 
birthrate slowing or is it accelerating? Are there occurring or por- 
tending significant departures from the past in the rates of in- 
and.outmigratioh? ^ 

Since changes in birthrates portend changes in the size of the 
labor force only ^fter sixteen years have passed, those shifts are 4| 
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not a threat to the labor force projector. Keeping an eye on the 
school population will be warning enough for projections to, ten 
years ahead. School censuses, building permits, and telephone 
hookups are examples of information sources concerning in- and 
outmigration. For mo^t st^ites and SMSAs, reasonably good be- 
tween-census data on population are available to provide the base 
and trends for projections. Labor force participation rates are even 
more stable than population trends, given shifts in migration. The 
key to projecting labor force size fronj population trends is disag- 
gregation by age, sex, race, education, and family, income. As 
previously noted, labor force participation rates differ radically, 
particularly for age and sex. In fact for most purposes, disaggrega- 
tion by age.and sex will be sufficient to project the size of the labor 
force. The other factors are important, not so much because they 
influence labor force size, but problems of absorbing new labor 
force- entrants into jobs can be foreseen. 

A, number of current series available in nearly every SMSA 
- ~ - provides aheft-fun: iftferfflatioft ^ 4he jmpply avaijabie to fiil^merg^ 
ing and accessible job openings and the potential competition to be 
faced by manpower clientele* Area unemployment estimates for 
the 150 largest SMSAs and all states arc developed monthly by 
state employment security agencies. Occupational and labor force 
characteristics are not available, since the'estimates are based on 
unemployment insurance rates by methodology- supplied from the 
national level. Nevertheless, "general irfformation on the relative 
tightness or looseness of the labor market is useful. There is also 
available in each state a monthly report of unemployment insur- 
ance statistics showing occupational attachment of the insured 
unemployed for certain selected occupational groups. 

State employment security agencies also issue, quarterly, 
a printout showing the number of persons registered for work by 
occupationar background, cross-classified against other charac- 
. teristics such as age, sex, and race. AlKunemployed are not 
registered at the employnient service, but this occupational distri- 
bution applied to the estimated number of unemployed is a reason- 
able representation of reality. The Current Population Survey, the 
- basic source of national labor force and labor market data, pro- 
vides some useful data for those areas which happen to be covered 
in the sample. * ^ 

ERIC . 
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Some geographical detail (on an annual average basis for 
labor fqrce, employment, and unemployment, by age, sex, color, 
and so forth, for nonparticipants in the labor force) has been avail- 
able for several years for the ten largest states and the twenty 
largest SMSAs (as well as for fourteen central cities). In addition, 
quarterly data have been published for various geographical area 
groupings: (1) all SMSAs, (2) SMSAs of 250,000 population and 
over, and (3) urb^n poverty areas in thc^ hundred largest SMSAs. 
However,, a new scries of quarterly data will soon be available. 
This series will include a summary of characteristics from all 
poverty areas in -the natioiji^ (based on a new poverty criteribn ~ 
. tliosc areas with 20 percent or more persons with income below the 
pdvert/line — instead oPthe previous five-step.method), totals for 
all metropolitan and for alj nonmetropolitan areas, and those 
SMSAs of a million or more population! In addition, the Current 
Population Sur\'ey sample will be expanded to include thirty 
SMSAs and sixteen states in the near future. Although these data 
cover only a limited number of area$ and only partially meet the 
planncr^*s~nccds, they dotidd currency tctfic basip survey data^ and 
an analysis of urban area movements, quarterly or annually, could 
serve as signals to planners in those areas not covered directly. 

Occupational Supply Mix 

By crude definition, the existing labor supply consists of all 
those-persons employed in the economy, plus all those actively 
seeking work in the economy, plus all those who could be drawn 
into the economy if the appropriate job opportunity existed. This 
definition could, in part, work in reverse. For example, during 
periods of high unemployment, the number of uriemployed would 
obviously increase, but the total supply of labor would likely de- 
crease as workers , left the labor force in reaction to decreasing job 
opportunities. This is a pattern particularly true for secondary 
faniily \>?'orkers. , * / . 

While the estimation of current labor supply in specific terms 
is an "iffy** subject and one not aggressively pursued by economic 
researchers, the manpower planner must proceed to establish some 
estimated measure of labor supply. In this connection, the concept 
of the matrix can again be used. The beginning foundation for this 
matri;c is the previously discussed matrix of employment by industry 
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and occupation. To this arc adddd estimates of the unemployed 
by industry and occupation. These estimates can be developed by 
usinglocal unemployment insurance data, b> benching to the most 
recent census data, by using national unemployment data (such 
as the Current Pppulation Survey), or by an> (combination of these 
sources. It is suggested that attempts to establish the occupational 
direction of those persons who could be drawn into the labor force, 
if the suitable job were available, be ignored in this ma?trix calcula- 
tion — or at least for the estimating of current labor supply. There 
are unlikely to be any dramatic shifts in the short run in the propor- . 
tipnate choices of occupation, given availability of jobs. However, 
when future labor supply matrix projections are'forecast, this ques- 
tion should be dealt with. As suggested earlier, the manpower 
planner should request the services of the local employment service 
research and analysis units in developing and supplying this 
information. - . 

Once this matrix is established, it then =caar i)eL compared to 

_ , an occiipatiQnal Jabpr suppjy m§|yyc ^such^a§ tbemie jUjisUated.in _. 
Figure 6.2. This ready comparison of the labor demand and 
labor supply .matrices is the begitining step inJdgntij^JiVgMiipsfi - 
occupations which have accessIbUity /ijc i:di£rU J^l^cem^^^ 

- ^^stated, t4ie manpovvcr planner should identify those occupatioas - 



Occupatibna} 
Classtjication 


Total Labor 
Supply 


Total 
Employment 


Unemployment 
Rate 


Secretaries: 








Legal 
Medical 






» ^ 


Stenographers 
Typists; 

(And so forth) 









1 1 



Figure 6.2* Suggested Table for Constructing the 
. , Occupatipnal Labor Supply Matrix 
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"whicji. hayc the lowest occupational unemployment rate. Yhese ' 
. o^cupations^sH^^^ hp further studied in order to determine , 
_ Whetlicr dixt suitable areas for client training and job .placc- 
^ , ment. Once this'list of occupations is developed, the planner should 
determine their ports of entry, turnover patterns, wage structures, 
' pronriptipn ladders, skill requirements, and so. forth. 

- Rather than totally accepting the. conclusions of this matrix* 

comparison, manpower planners can also refer to sortie other data 
^ources to confirm their observations. One obvious source is appro- 
priate ccfTsus data; another could be esars. Under this system, state ' 
employment security agencies should be able to provide data 
indicating by occupation the number of applicants and job open- 
' * ings prqccssed^ t^ their agencies. Such data, incjuding. 

" 9^P!^y"^^.^t data, could be compared and eyaluated.as «hown in 
^Figure 6.3. In this tabular comparison, the planner should identify 
, thetse occupations which have .a low ratio of applicants to job 
-r^9P^A??SS> which haye a low ratio of applicants to total employmjent^ 
^^^^"i ^^i c H' hov e-ar fitgh rafe of job op e n i ngs taCTip toy i nent . The 
subsequent list of occupations should then be compared with the 
list prepared from the supply and demand matrices and thoroughly 
exaniined in terms of questions of port of entry, turnover patterns, 
' - job quality,, and so on. 
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Number 


' . Ratio of: 


Applicants 
: to 
Job 
Openings 


^Appljcants 
'to. 
Number - 
Employed 


:jbb 

Openings 
tc^Number 
Employed 


, Individual 
Applicants, 


Openings 


Employed 


, t 

1 















Figure 6.3. Suggested Table for^Dctermining Relationships 
h between Manpower Demand and Supply • 
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The combined list of occupations should give the planner a 
*'bcst guess" of those occupational areas in Vhich the program's 
(tlicnteX would have the best chance of obtaining stable employ- 
ment and income opportunities. ^All that remains is the comparison 
of these selected occupations to that of the skills-educational output 
through .eAcational institutions,^ apprenticeship programs, and 
employer on-the-job training programs, anothc^ impoYtant angle 
of labor supply which will be 'dealt with' separately in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

< » ^ 

The'Skilb Development System 

. In addition to the numbers ot pdrsons available now and in 
the future to fill job op^ings, the manpower planner should be 
vitally intereste<i in th^rocess by which skills are developed to 
meet employer needs! The manpower planner is generally involved . 
ia.planning for an increasingly important part of the skills develop- 
ment system - a remedial system to impbve the Employ a biKty^f 
those facing various disadvantages in the competition for jobs. 
Unless the competition from other component of the skills devel- 
opment system is known, it is difficult to plan quantitatively and 
qualitatively for the remedial component. . 

The manpower planner who would plan for successful working 
careers for people and forefficient allocation of manpower resources 
must be as concerned with the process by which skills are acquired 
as with the process of job creation. Economic reasoning in the past 
, has looked to investment and coftsumptioa a^ the primary ener- 
gizers of economic activity. Therefore a process has been assumed 
that began with: 

(1) Customers demanding goods and services 

(2) Businessmen organizing firms to meet these demands 

(3) Engineers designing terhrology perform the production 

(4) Workers respondinf^y developing skills to meet the 
production requirements 

In fact, the causation moves in every direction among these acMv- 
ities. Firms Arc organized- and products developed in hopes that 
through advertising, customers will be attracted. Nei^^hnologies 
sponsor ne>v . products. Rarely have demands been cheated to pro- 
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yijic jobs tailored tp the skills of people. However, it has happened, 
aqd does happen in employment crises yvhen governments and 
pthftr organizations (such as sheltered workshops) create jobs to 
provide earning opportunities to the unehiployed. Entrepreneurs, 
as they estimate the profitability of investment, continually consider 
the availability and cost of labor;' engineers as they desi|[n tech- 
nology make it conform to the labor available. Xhrus technology 
developed in the United States, where a higltaverage level of 
literacy and basic education can be assumed, >vill differ in sophis- 
tication from that designed in other lands with less sophisticated 
. labor forces. The manpower planner, whether assigned to finfl or 
, develop jobs to fit the needs of a target population or to assure ' 
adequate supplies of appropriate skills to support' economic devel- 
opment, must understand the skills acquisition process and the 
sourccs^of- skills development. . 

\ ^ ^ ^ ' * • . • 

The Process of Sktlts Acquisition )^ ' _ »• 

The first step in gaining the understanding discussed above 
is to clarify the nature of the skills to be acquired, ^ccessful em- 
ployment and productivity usually require the ability to perform 
whatever tasks are pee^Tikr to a particular job, but they require, f^r 
more than that. If one reviews tKe process by which ^human infant 
ultimaftely becomes, among other things, a^ successful worker, a> 
variety of/ necessary attributes will be noted: physical and mental 
health; a commitment to effort as a source of rcwkrd; the acc|^pt- 
ance of internall) and externally imposed discipline as necessary' to 
the achievement of goals; the genial intellectual skills of com- ' 
munication apd computation, familiarity, with basic science and 
technology; understanding the nature of labor markets, the alter- 
native opportunities available tlftfrein, and the process of seeking 
and finding jobs; and the skills of decision n^aking. All of these are 
prerequisites and accompaniments to the skills required to perform 
specific job tasks. AnJj all are skills which must be acquired for., 
Qareer success. ^ >. . > 

The listing indicates the complexities of the skills acquire- 
m^ot^procdss? The home, famify, neighborhood, comhnunity, 
churches, schools, employing establishments, unions, fellow x^iji; 
ployees, supervisors, and so forth, dre all involved. The ^primary 
responsibility, of course, rests with the individual, but no one can 
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achieve career success without help. Each institution has its rolcjo 
play, but failure of one institutipn can sonfietimes be accommodated 
by remedial input froift* others. Current evidence indicates that 
those inputs which came earliest in personal development - the 
home, fanrUy, neighborhood, peer groups, and so on - may be the 
^ost influential and the most difficulty to compensate for when 
they fail. 

■>* , , ^. ' 

Carter Education \ , 

Iti^this recogniti(^ ofjhe lifelong nature of the cmployability 
development process which underlies current advocacy of what is 
being called '^career education''; The .assumption is that without 
interfering with other education, goals such as Culture, citizenship, 
or successful family life, individuals can be more effectively pre- 
pared for successful working lives through attention to these career' 
- development needs (Hoyt et aL, 1974). 

Career education is perceived as consisting of five components: 

(ij.The home and family from which the individual develops 
; initial attitudes and concepts . - 

(2) The classroom in which all possible learnings arc articu- 
lated in terms of career application for both understanding 
and motivation 

(3) Career development programs for exposure to occupa- 
tional alternatives and for derivation of a work ethic and, 
a set of work values, allowing the individual to visualize 
himself or herself in various work settings and to make 
career decisions ^hich appear to promfe^^he preferred 
life-style ... 

(4) Interaction among training institutions, employing insti- 
tutions, and labor organizations to provide more fertile 
learning environments than the schoolroom 

(5) The ultimate acquiring of vocational job skills^ whether 
they ar^earned on the job, in the structured classroom 
situation, or from general life experiences ^ 

These five components interact, in career education, as inter- 
vention strategies, beginning no later than kindergarten and con- 
tinuing through the adult years, to provide positive assistance to 



..persons in thciWgareer dcvelopni&nt. Thus career education, while 
• /concerned with'^e continuing process of niaking^work possible, 
i^eaningful, and'sMisfying to the individual, includes special atten-' 
tionio assisting persons as they move toward vocatfonal maturity - 
f . tjie ^choice of a primary work role. By stressing a broad career 
development eniphasis, career education seeks to ready youth for 
♦ * acceptance of the probability that each will, in all likelihood, 
change primary *work roles (vocations) during their lifetimes. 

Thus we can speak of vocational maturation as an^ integral 
part of the total process of career development. As part of ihe career 
development process, vocational maturation can be pictured as 
occurring in growth stages which, in sequential order, include: 
; (1) awareness of prjmary^ work roles played by persons in society, 
^ (2) exploration of work roles, tiia.t an individual might consider as 
; important, possible, and prpbabie for himself or herself, (3) voca- 
tional decision making (which ma^ go from a highly tentative to 
a very- specific form), (4) establishment (including preparing for 
. and actually assuming a primary work role), and ,(5) maintenance 
. (all of the ways in which one gains - or fails to gain — personal 
meaningfulness and -satisfaction frpm the primary work role he 
' > or she has assumed). . 

* Career education theorists generally see the awareness, explo- 
ration, and decision-making stages as coincidental and consistent 
with what tends to be occurring in the broader maturation of youth 
at the elementary, middle/junior high school, and high school 
levels of the education system. As one of many devices to aid this 
sequence, the U.S. Office of Education has designed and promuU 
gated the concept of occupational clusters'into which all occupa- 
tions can be conceptually subsumed. As currently used, these are as 
follows: / 

(1) Agribusiness and natural resources 

(2) Business and office 

(3) Cqnimunications and media 

. (4) Consurpcr and homemaking education 

(5) Construction 

(6) Environmental control 

' (7) Fine arts- and humanities 
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(8) - Health 

(9) Hospitality and recreation 

(10) Manufacturing 

(11) , Marine science 

(12) Marketing ^nd distribution 

(13) Personal services * 

(14) Public services / 

(15) Transportation ^ > 

The Office of Education's proposal is that elementary school 
youth be exposed to all fifteen clusters in developing awareness of 
the world bf work, but that they select fewer occupations for deeper 
exploration at the junior high school level, ultimately leading them ^ 
to choose an.d train in one occupation at the senior high school 
level or'bcyond. However, there arc many alternative ways to 
cluster occupations and pther effective ways to accohnplish the 
awareness, exploration, and decision-making objectives* 

The career education concepts have triple interest to the man- 
power planner. First, if career-* education were effectively under- 
taken in the schools of the community the planner serves, young 
^ people, would enter the labor market better prepared to function 
effectively throughout their working careers. Those concerned with 
the effectiveness of the manpower system should be strong advo- 
cates of career education in the local schools and participants in 
its community component. Second, the single , most important 
lesson to be learned front the career education approach is that j6b 
skills arc only one of several necessary components of an employ- 
ity development system. At least equal attention must be^iven 
development of work values, work habits, and decision- 
makin^^^lls if manpower programs are to be effective for>fcijose 
.who enter rhe labor market without adequate preparation. Third, 
the career devbl^ment process is a lifelong one, not merely an 
. experience of youtthsAdults must continue to become aware of new 
and changing opportunkks, ej^lore them in terms of their rel^ttion- 
ship to changing abilities"2VQd personal interests, and be able to 
adjust ^nd. adapt as either ccbQomic' circumstances Or personal 
interests change. 
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Lack of education has been one of the most serious of labor 
market disadvantages in the laSt 25 years of rapidly rising educa- 
tional attainment, at a time when employers generally fiad the 
option of hiring relatively well-educated people and were convinced 
these vv/sre the "best emplayment risks. There is some indication 
that employers and others are becoming less convinced that a school 
diploma is the best evidence of competence and stability. Better 
predicter^ of employment success are being developed, and em^ 
ployers are more cynical about the quality of education. 

Offsetting this tendency is the continuing rise in educational 
attainment, increasing the competitive disadvantagement of the 
undcrcducated. According to the Bureau, of Labor Statistics the 
proportion of the labor force with four years or more of college will 
rise from 14.6 to 23.8 percent between the eiarly 1970s and 1990. 
The proportion of high school educated will rise only from 37.5 to 
41.2 percent, while the proportion with onejo three years of high 
school will drdp frojn 16.9 to 12.5 percent, ^nd those with eight 
years of education or less will fall from 19 to 6.1 percent. Four out* 
of five' workers^ will have completed high school by 1990. The 
number with little education will be few, but their competitive 
disadvantages will* be more seriousfy aggravated by the fact that 
most of them will be older workers. On. the other hand, with the 
majority having some post-secondary; education and trainipgj^ose 
with no more than high school education may be at a disadvantage,^ 
unfess it prepared them for employment. 

Tliere is also a persistently rising trend for adults to return to 
school or continue part-time a<?tiyities designed to upgrade their 
^education and employability. In 1972, for instance, 1.5 million 
adults - about .one out of every fifty men and women over 35 years 
of age - yrcre enrolled in and attending schools, three-fourths of 
them in the wofk force and most apparently with career ambitions 
as their motivation. ' ^ 



All of these proportions and trends differ widely by location. 
In assessing training needs of the population served, the •manpower 
planner lieeds to know the educational attainment trends of the 
community labor force as well as the competitive education situa- 
tion of the target clientele. , * 
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The Edv^aHon-Output Matrix 

The first step in determining tHc output 'of the skills dcveK 
opment system of a community is to identify each of the institutions 
providing job skills in a school setting. Public institutions, if not 
already known, can be identified through state boards of education, 
of vocational education, and of higher education, and through 
community college or technical college boards or other governing 
structures for public education. Private proprietary schools can be 
identified from chambers of commerce, better business bureaus, or 
licensing authorities. High schools, area vocational schools, com- 
munity colleges, technical colleges. Technician training activities 
^ at xmivcrsities, and privatc.pj^p^rieta^y schools offer training skills' 
at the less than baccalaureate'level. Four-year colleges and univer- 
sities have a near monopoly on training at the professional level. 

Annual reports can provide some data, but it will probably 
be necessary to contact each institution separately to determine 
their past, present, and projected output of trainees by occupation. 
A matrix should be constructed listing all of the institutions on the 
vertical axis, all of the occupations for which training is given on 
the horizontal axis, with summarization of numbers of current 
enrbllecs and current year graduates at .the bottom. A notation 
should be'iftade in code on each program*, wl^ther its completers 
can be concluded to have attained, only exploratory knowledge, 
cntryJevel skills, or full competence. The planner should construct 
such a matrix for each ^f the past three to five years as well as the 
current year. He should then work with each of the institutions 
to project their output for the following three years, updating that 
matrix annually. Dropouts from such skills training programs 
constitute a problem for the planner. When will they have attained 
Sufficient skill to be cpiAited as part of the total supply of skills? ■ 
'As a general ruJe, it is best to count only those noncompleters who 
are known to have obtained a training-related job upon leaving 
✓s^he school. 

•The total output of the schools will not be added to the avail- 
able stock of skills in the labor market. Some will not enter the 
labor force. They will continue to further schooling, or may under- 
take hqmemaking as a full-time career. Some will migrate to other 
labor markets. The higher the educational level of the credential 
earned, the more likely the individual is, in general^ to move to 



otKer ai«a$.. Thos^ trained in some skills, je.g., engineering or con- 
..suructiop, are^more likely to be geograpKically mobile than others. 
&me .wift a^^ in nontraining-related fields, though their 

skills are potentially available if the' training occupations are 
,'ty^able and attractive. ' . 

^ Most schools wrll have some data on the placements and 
residences of their graduates. Pthers cajn be influenced and^4ided 
.by the planner to undertake sj^h studig for fiififfc^lst^. From 
such studies, factors canjbcllcvelepeff^^ deflate completion and 
graduation statistics to a closcu^imate of the actual addition to 
the skills supply of the local labor -market. 

The Output of Employer Trmning Programs 

^ \ . . . W' 

It is more difficult to account for and assess the output of 
training programs within industry. They tend to be of five kinds: 

(1) . Employers pay the tuition or other costs of employees 
. who attend school,vbased courses, either ia nonwork hours 
. or in excused time for which the employee is paid. The 
^ ^output, of such programs caa be counted as pad: of the 

school output, 

(2) Vestibule training is undertaken at the work site (i,e,, the 
training occurs in the employing establishment), often in 
a simulation of working conditions, but the student is not 

* engaged in production, . o 

(3) Formal on-the-job training is undertaken, including a 
, > formal trainee status, a curriculum, and an instructor who 

is perhaps a supervisor, 

(4) Apprenticeship programs involve two or more years of 
a structured training program in which the apprentice . 
works a specific number of hours before advancing to the 
next year and ultimately to jo5imeyrfian, and usually re- 
ceives related theoreticafor classjcoom instructions. Some 
of these apprentice programs will 6c conducted jointly by 

. » management and unions and will be reglst^rc^ with the 
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\^ ^ - Labor Dcpartnlcnt, while others are unilaterally under- 

; taken and controlled by managements. 

(5) Informal on-the-job training occurs in which the initiate 
is given casual instruction at the job site by another em- 
ployee or a supervisor. ^ 

Types (3) and (5) will, often involve job tasks so specialized to the 
particular employer that they should not bc\;onsidered a contri- 
: -v , bution to the total labof market supply of trained manpower. They 
belong in a broader category of experienced operatives without 
specific occupational skills. Types (2) and (3) will often involve 
skills transferable to at least one other major employer or several 
small employers in the labor market. That should be the test for 
inclusion in a skills inventory for the community. Apprenticeships 
as well as school-based cou*^es will always be, by definition, in 
identifiable, transferable occupations. 

The planner must understand, in general, the practices of 
employers in his labor market. Each employer faces a choice be- 
tween recruiting persons already having requisite skills or hiring 
those without the skills but providing trairiing. The choice may be 
dependent upon availability and relative cost, or it may be industry ' 
or company practice. As noted before, it is customary for construe 
tion firms, being predominantly of small size, either to participate 
jointly in a multi-employer-union-administered apprentice pro- 
gram or to depend upqh hiring those who have already acquired 
the required skills in some more haphazard fashion. The small 
average size of the firms and casual or temporary nature of the 
. . employer-employee relationship mitigate against unilateral train- 
ing investments. Public utilities have customarily trained their ojwn 
nonprofessional employees. These utilities are generally of sub- 
stantial size, tend to establish permanent employing relationships, 
^ and can pass the costs on to the consumer. 

In general large firms with specialized skills do their own 
training, smaller firms without\he luxury of company personnel 
and training departments depend upon the public schools and 
"pirating'\\from other employers. Craft-type skills — i.e., those , 
which incorporate a wide variety of tasks and skills applied under 
varying settings and under limited super\ ision - are often supplied , 
from t.wo- to four-year apprenticeships, either jointly union- 
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management supervised for casual, small-firm industries or unilat- 
erally company^sponsored in large-scale industry. The alternative 
is for the employee to gradually , pick up the skills of the'craft 
through extensive but Haphazard employment experience or to^ 
attend Vocational and technical schools, but these ordinarily offer 
only entry-level skills, leaving continued need for apprenticeship 
and on-the-jok .training. Those jobs of substantial but relatively 
narrow skills be taught either institutionally or in formal 
company-sponsored on-the-job training programs. Semiskilled 
operatives and unskilled laborers learn on the job In a less formal 
manner. 

Also as a generalization, employers will be willing to supf>ort 
their own training programs where the skills are specialized to their 
operations or where they can be reasonably assured that the em- 
ployee,' oAce, trained, will remain with them long enough to return 
the investment. Most will shift the training costs to public institu- 
tion or to other employers whenever they can. But they will be 
very reluctant to train »where the have application to a wide 
variety of inddstries and employers or where there is high turnover 
atmohg the employees. , . 

Manpower planners should be reluctant to plan institutional 
training programs for those occupations for which on-the-job 
training or no training at all is the customary practice. It may be 
jiecessaiy in order to bring a disadvantaged worker to equal com- 
petitivcness with others already available to the employer. 
However, subsidized on-the-job training to gain entry for iWH 
disadvantaged is probably a better choice. On the other handj 
on-the-job training and work experience programs are unlikfly to 
be effective in occupations where the employer is accustomed to 
receiving trained personnel from the schopls or to the breadth of 
skills provided through apprentice programs. Institutional training 
should be undertaken in manpower progranis wherever it is cus- 
tomary for the labor market at large, and should be of sufficient 
lengUi and quality to bring the manpower program completer to 
equality with tho^e to whom the employer has access. Where 
apprenticeship is jhe recognized pattern, preapprentrce programs 
linked to the management-union structure in control, of labor 
market entry xan bring to the disadvantaged access already avail- 
able to the nondisadvantaged. Whatever the situation, it is impor- 
tant that manpoj^er planners be aware of customary labor market 
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practice and either take advantjfgc of it or be sure their artillery is 
adcqilate.if .they choose to confront it. 

Probably no labor market now has data or mcthodology^for 
a(!tCmulatitig data on the output of employer-sponsofed on-the-job 
training activity. However, this docs not nican the 4^ta are not 
needed or cannot be obtained. One of the advantages ofemployer 
and union representation on planning councils is the establishment 
of credibility with the employing community for obtaining such 
data. Always suspicious of federally sponsored research into their 
internal iabor market practices, employers may be more willing 
to cooperate with a local planning process in which their peers are 
involved. Either by sampling or by interviewing all employers in 
the labor market, the manpower planner can obtain data on the 
nuniber of people trained, by occupation, ov^r an appropriate time 
period and the pontent of that training. Probably the nearest to the . 
ideal system are the occupational training infprmation systems 
developed by some state departments of education, notably those 
in Oklahoma and Missouri, which record the output of technically 
qualified workers for the entire state by source of training. Table* 6-3 
is a page from the Missouri report for 1972-73. 

Maicfni^^^Tra Needs xvith Training Output 

Surveying major employers and adding their output and 
turnover to the education-output njatrix will provide information 

. on the jfiows of new skills additions t(^ be added to the current 
employment shown .by the industry-ocdupation matrix advocated 

jearJier .in this chapter Knowledge, of . joh^OKth^adLtum 
compared with the output of the skills development system, can 
identify discrepancies.^ / 

It is not enough jj^PHfply to assume that job vacancies or unem- 
ployed workers do not accumulate. Employers will generally ^'make 
do" by accepting undertrained vyorkers when they are needed to 
meet customer demand and better trained or more experienced 
workers are not available. Workers vyill similarly downgrade tliem- 
selves to available jol:)s when more attractive jobs are not available. 
The costs may be lovy productivity, high prices, shoddy workman- 
ship, or underemployment. Yet the planner's tools for bringing 
equality between stipply and demand are stronger when observed 

job vacancies and^ unemployment are present. 
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If the responsibility of the planner were the overall condition 
of the labor market, it would be appropriate to do or see done an 
analysis of the reasons for inadequate investment in training where 
it appears to be the case. Jndividual employers may not have 
recognized that, though one can ''pirate," all cannot. Encourage- 
ment and assistance in organizing an industry-wide or multi- 
employer training program for that particular labor market may 
be the answer. Technical assistance in starting an on-the-job or 
coupled institutional-on^the-job training program may be another. 
Training schools, public and proprietary, may need to be alerted 
to the needs and {>ossibilities in appropriate occupations. It is a rare 
employer who has any notion of the costs of his training efforts or 
of the costs to him of not training. Difficult as it is, such costs can 
be calculated and may be useful in motivating appropriate invest- 
ment. Needed in particular are numerous studies of the relative 
real costs and benefits— social and private— of institutional and on- 
the-job training and informal learning for particular occupations. 

LocatiAnal patterns of training, employment, and migration 
are needed. Some institutions train for regional and national as 
well as local labor markets. Since each labor market is a beneficiary 
as well as a contributor to such flows, balkanization may hurt more 
than help. Interesting differences between supply and demand 
relationships can be observed. In high educational investment 
communities, incumbents of certain jobs may be college graduates, 
while the:5|^ame jobs are filled by those with a high school educa- 
tion only in areas of low education investment. 

Entry requirements of training institutions as well as employer 
Tiinng criTeria may Be unrealistic. Blocking access ibr persons with 
adequate skills potential. Identifying these situations and encour- 
aging the required changes in practices may be a necessary task of 
transforming plans into results. 

Since lafeor markets are never static, projections of training 
output must be kept up for sufficient future time periods to allow 
response. Employers are generally aware of the job requirements of 
emerging employment opportunities. On-the-job training, has 
built-in correspondence between job content and training practices.^ 
Educational institutions too often teach only what the instructor 
knows and what the training equipment and materials are designed 
for rather than what the labor market demands. Considerable 
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prodding may be nec/ssa?y^ match educational output to occu-' 
pational requircn^ents." 

However, for the planner of manpower programs on behalf of 
the unemployed, underemployed, and disadvantaged, unfilled 
demand is an opportunity rather than a problem. It opens the 
challenge to find a route of access to those jobs for the people the 
planner is assigned to serve. 

Channels of Recndtmmt 

Given the growth and replacement needs of occupaUgrjs, th6 
' problem emerges of ascertaining access to jobs for those for whom 
it is the planner's objective to plan. The problem has essentially 
three dimensions: (1) getting information to the job seeker, 
(2) bringing the job seeker and the potential employer into contact, 
and (3) achieving agreement between potential employer and 
employee on the requirements of the worker and^the job and the 
conditipns under which hiring will occur. Performing these tasks 
is not the responsibility of the planner, biit understanding their 
realities and the likelihood of closure is. 

It is a trusim of labor market studies that most jdb information 
is spread informally^by vvord-of]-mouth, and most matching of 
available people and available job$ takes place informally as infor- 
mation is spread by family and friends and*l>y incumbent em- 
ployees. Numerous intermediaries exist in the labor market: 
company personnel offices, union hiring halls, professioij^l and ' 
trade associations, public and private employment services, com- 
munity action agencies, and the like. Discrimination by employers 
on the grounds of ag6, sex, racial and ethnic origin, ed^cation, and 
.so on* is a reality of the labor market and must be accommodated, 
circumvented, or co;ifrOnted. Workers and potential worjcers fiave 
their own convictions about the kinds of jobs they are willing to 
accept and stick with once obtained, depending upon alternatives 
and their own economic circumstances. Planning must include 
incorp'oration of and response to these realities. Knowledge of legal 
requirements, employer aild union practices, available tools fon^ 
gaining information and ac^^ss, and the relatrve compeftence of tilfe 
various public intermediaries is a planning capability. 

It is the planner's job to determine what job opportunities^ 
are and will become Available for whatever target groMp the plan 
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encompasses^ tadetermiac whicK wpjjld be available to individuals 
in that target group under what conditions, and to advise program 
administrators about routes to these jobs and probabilities of 
success. As the most gdncrall> available source of placement assist- 
ance, an early liaison should be eslabiished with local offices of 
the state employment service to take advantage of and at the same 
time entourage improvement in t[je effectiveness of that resource. 
Ncvcrthclcss,^he planner's first loyalty is to the labor market and 
to the chosen target groups. Every route to job access for them 
should be expected. ' / ' 
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Development oif a Local 
Manpower Policy 




Having successfully assessed tli^ssftSpulation iiccount and the 
^ • accessible jobs account of the local laror market, the manpower 
- ^planner must r^pw devise a ipanjpower strategy and mix of senices , 
Vi^hich have the greatest promise of becoming a bridge between 
the target groups and the target job opportunities. No jingle task is 
more central to the planning process than tfie fievelopmen.t of this 
*^ local manpower policy. At the core of this task is careful allocation, 
among a set of activities, of scarce, resources determined by the 
planner to be* optimal, giv^n what the pUnher has learned, or ^ 
assumed, about the sociopolitical constraints of the planned-for 
area,, the demograpj^ics of the local popiilation, the dynamics of 
»the local labor market, and the capabilities of local delivery sys- 
tcms= Since the task is crucial to the success of such pjanning, it is 
ironic that no aspect of manpower planning is less developed in the 
> ' quality of its analytical tools. * * , 

This chapter begins with a discussioi) of the linkages between 
. national economic policy and local manpow-er policy, the hierarchy 
, of goals, and the limitations of 'dfrept translation to local labor 
market levels.* It then turns to the presentation pf a model for the ^ 
development of a local manpower policy a3 an integrating focus for 
, the products of the planneiLs studies of the labor market and the 
UON, The model is really a **model of^models'' in that it provides a 
framework for the acvclopmcnt of labor Market-wide manpower 
policies and the allocation of resources to the implementatioo. of 
■ ! ' ^ ' ' \ 
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these policies. The chapter ends with a discussion of an approach 
to fitti'ng client-group-job-opportunity segments with general 
service prescriptions that in turn provide the basis for chapter 8, 
which cflfcals with the mix and staging of manpower services in the 
local labor market. 

Linkage between National and Local Policy Goals 

The setting of manpower goals in the local labor market is 
inextricabfy"^ intertwined with the historical development of Ameri- 
can manpower policy. Throughout, manpower programs have been 
expected to achieve goals beyond their capability. During the 
1960s they were expected to serv e first as a sobstitute for, and later 
as a complement to, broader economic policies. Despite criticisms 
of manpower achievements, recent years have been even more 
oriented to^rd panacejs^ Manpower policies allegedly could 
shift the Phi jlips curve, correct the structural imbalance between 
^ the characteristics of the demand side and the characteristics of 
the emerging supply, reverse productivity declines and geographic 
disparities, and serve as countercyclical tools? Aside from questions 
of the realism of these perceptions of the potentialities of manpower 
policies, the historical debates have left a legacy which confuses the 
formulation of the shape, scope, and substance of local manpower 
policy. Policy formulation in the local manpower arena is not 
a scientific undertaking; it is best charactctized as an art. While 
the data base plight give one the impression that there is some 
available underlying, cold,'' analytical approach, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. In reality, the quantitative data must be 
turned into information. This translation process is necessarily 
subjective, intuitive, ^nd creative. " 

There is a basic discontinuity in the structure and measure- 
ment of the goals of U.S. manpower policy. This problem results 
from the differences in the ijnpact of fiscal and monetary policy, 
the two principal tools of modern economic policy, and the impact 
of manpower policies. Manpower policies are disaggregative, 
"particularistic,'' and selective; they operate primarily on the 
supply side of the market and function in the local labor market 
context. In contrast, fiscal and monetary policies operate on aggrc* 
gate demand, are broad-gauge and diffused in their impact, and 
operate in the context of the Rational economy. While manpower. 
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fiscal, and monetary policies are'all directed at full eniployment, 
economic growth, and price stability goals, the impacts of local 
manpower policies cannot be,measurcd b> the direct mdicators of 
these goals. This is due in part to the relatively small size of man-, 
power programs. More important is the fact that adequate labor 
market theory for accounting lor displacement effects on non- 
participants is not yet available. 

Manpower programs have been defended politically upon 
their supposed impact on broad aggregates such as unemployment, 
•poverty, and the gross national product, but their reality has been^ 
services to individuals without measure of aggregate impact. Still, 
sufficient evidence exists to support the development of local 
manpower policies linked \o broad macro-economic goals, and 
therefore local policies should reflect these ties. However, rational 
planning at the focal level requires that goals be formulated which 
arc measurable to an extent that is reasonable and consistent with 
good, sense. Therein lies the discontinuity. 

In a seminal work (Scanlon et ai, 197 1)^ a team of researchers 
came to the^ following conclusion: ' " ' 

To be able to speak of effectiveness in meeting a goal requires 
that the goal and the intervention designed to achieve it be related 
/ . in some common system of measurement. . . . [GJiven the present * 

state of knowledge, the most appropriate framework for this 
measurement at present is no^tthe national economy or the target 
groups in the labor markc^ but the success of the applicant in 
the labor market (p. IV- 10). 

The planner necessarily had to develop local goals based upon 
assumptions about linkages between observed dysfunction in thef 
labor market and programmatic interventions involving persons 
affected by the dysfunction. For example, if an objective was to 
reduce unemployment for a specific population group, the planner 
migTit assume that increasing the probability that individual 
members of the groups would find and keep employment decreased 
the group's average unemployment. iThe planner might then pre- 
scribe a set of marfpower and skills training services and enroll 
individuals from the group into the training. While it is ciear that 
the prescription of service was developed from the goal to reduce 
unemployment among the target group, the measurement of that 
goal directly is a much more difficult step. Simpjc data gaps^ the 
relatively small size of the programs, unsolved problems concerning 
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displacement effects, and the impossibility of controlling for other 
variables confound direct jpeasurement of the impact of the ser- 
vices rendered in reducing uneirxployment of the target group. In 
contrast, the planner can measure the impact of the intervention 
on the employment and income of the individual enrollee, and as 
a result, the assumptions relating to the prescription of service to 
individuals iri the targe<^groups can' be validated or invalidated. 
More definitive validation of the assumed impacts of specific inter- 
ventions upbn aggregate economic conditions and upon the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of specific target, groups awaits more 
sophisticated theory and measurement. 

What docs all this mean in thc^fontext of local manpower 
policV development? Simply this; While the planner must neces- 
sarily be concerned with economic conditions ^nd how^pjscific 
groups fare in the labor marke/ in order to make wise selections, 
among target groups and to suggest appropriate* in.fcrventions, 
goals developed round these conditions and groups, generally can- 

™ not be mcasured^dircctLy from .the conditions and, groups them-. 

selves- Theory and measurc^ment are simply not yet Up to the task. 
The local planner should (develop local manpower policy, anti the 
goals of that policy, round the changes desired in the labor market 
success of individual enrollces or changes desired in specific institu- 
tions. This is the approach of this chapter in presentation of^a 
model for the shaping of a Ipcal manpower policy. 

Model for the Develop"Htent of Local Manpower Policy 

A model substitutes a simpler system to represent and make 
' understandable the essential characteristics of a more complex ^ 
system. The purpose of the model of local manpower policy devel- 
opment that follows is to provide an integrative framework for use 
' by manpower planners. It is offered as a "model for models"; in 
short, an organizing framework for the development of local models 
more precisely calibrated to*the particular environments of each 
rhanpower planning authority. 

There are ten basic elements in the planning model. They, 
begin witfi a description of problem ^e^ and ^d with an output 
of planning elements used in opcfatidnaj planning. They are; 

(1) Identify the manpower problems of the local Jabor market. 
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(2) Identify, by age, sex, race, and income, the specific popu- 
lation groups directly affected by the problem and esti-. 

mate the numbers in each group for each of the planning ^ 
periodsl 

(3) Classify each of the groups into -the following employ- 
ability preparedness categories and estimate the numbers 
in each subgroup: 

(a) High mobility. 

(b) Job capable. 

(c) Moderate barriers. 

(d) Severe ^Triers. 

(4) Generate alternative approaches for meeting the nxan- 
. power problems of each of the subgroups along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(a) Alternatives ,wHich improve the basic employability of 
■-^ individual enrdllees, ' 

(b) Alternatives which remove institutional or systemic 
obstacles that impede access to available jobs. 

(c) ' Alternatives which create new jobs for specific groups 

of individuals. 

(d) Alternatives whose primary thrust is to transfer pay- 
ments to target populations, although the approach 
might include some work activity short of a recog- 

^Tlizablc job. - 

(5) Evaluate- the alternatives and choose appropriate alter- 
[ natives for each subgroup. 

(6) Prioritize the preferred subgroup-afternative sets within: 
each problem area. 

(7) Make a tentative aHpcation of iavailable resources against 
the problem areas. 

(8) State the goads of the manpower planning authority in 
terms of the problems addressed, tKc resources allocated, 
the groups and institutions affected, the general ap- 
proaches to be taken, and the measures that will have 
impact. - ^ , 
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(9) Fi t available job opportunities (or jobs to be generated) to 
each subgroup-alternative set. 

(10) Prescribe the service strategy to be used to move the sub=^— 
group into the identified job opportunity. 

The follovying pages describe these elements in greater detail 
and present some of the available methods for accomplishing the 
work involved. Figure 7.1 illustrates in simplified form the sequence 
of elements. The descriptions of the elements are keyed to the 
circled numbers. 



/. Identify the Problem Areas 

The process of policy formation begins with a-rqyiew of the 
findings developed from the planner's. analysis of t}ie local labor 
market, the accessible jobs account, and the population account^ 
The planner's review is directed at the identification of labor 
market-related pathologies, the si^cand nature of unemployment, 
underemployment^ labor force participation^ and poverty; the 
supply of labor; the demand for labor; the market institutions; and 
the labor market intermediaries. It also surveys the structure of 
; employment: What are the growth industries? What are the growth 
occupations? Which industries and ocptf|53tjons are in <lecline? 
What arc the significant market "llitcrmcdiaries? Ho^w significant 
^are they? What are the jobs to which they control access? 

The planner needs to develop a feeling for difference* and 
commonalities about the local labor market, and this can best be 
done by a comparative approach. The information for this review 
IS readily at. hand in the Bureau of Labor Statistics' monthly Em- 
ploykeni and Earnings, in its wage scries, and pther widely distrib-^ 
utcd data series. The planner compares the measured portions of 
a general image of the local labor market with similar measures 
for other comparable areas. The objective of course is^ gain 
perspective - feeling, if you will, for the structure and size of the , 
iocaPIabor market. This suggestion is easily carried out by planners 
in most of the SMSAs. Planners should develop a perspective on 
part.icipation,'labor force; size, industrial composition, wages, hours, 
vacaiides, turnover, employment, and unemployment. They should 
pursue^ similar perspective in relation to the size and structure of 
the planning are^ population and should develop a feeling for how 
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the area compares and contrasts with other areas of similar size and 
close proximit). How does the local population differ in age struc- 
ture? In ethnic composition? In education levels? In income levels? 

Perspective is also needed on the social and political climate 
of the labor market — all those factors which relate to the social 
and political power (or lack of it) of identifiable population groups, 
of ^levant bureaucracies, and otsignificant elective and appointive 
decision makers: What groups <{re organized to articulate their 
particular interests? What are the ''manpov^cr politics" of the area? 
Who are the relevant "hell raisers'? Which issues h^ve been the 
focus of significant controversy in the past? What influence do the 
community action agencies carry? Which manpower issues have 
racial implications? Which have been involved in local electoral 
politics? In short, planners should develop some intuitive grasp of^ 
where both the skeletons and tSe land mines are. While a preoc- 
cupation with these issues is to be avoided, they should develop 
a healthy appreciation for the social and political power structure 
of the planned-for area. 

From these three perspectives, the manpower planner develops 
a list of significant manpower problems. The problems should 
represent the important disparities, gaps, inequities, and defi- 
ciencies in the operation of the 'local labor market. 

> 

2. Identify the Specific Population Grq/ups Directly 
' Affected by the Problems 

The next step is to develop an understanding of who is directly 
affected by the significant pathologies of the local labor market. 
The planner is looking here for differential impacts and draws on 
the population account anal>'sis to determine the population groups 
which experience a disproportionate share of the. given problem. If 
the problem invplves an institutional or systemic failure, the plan- 
ner seeks to find out who is directly affected by the failutie. If the 
problem involveS unemployment, poverty, underemployment, or 
labor force participation, again the planner looks for groups which 
experience a disproportionate share of the given problem. He or 
she then identifies these groups by age, sex, race, and income 
characteristics and estimates the number of individuals in each 
group. These population groups form the basis for all further 
.planning. 

186- , 
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3. Classify the Population Groups by Their Preparedness 
for Employmeni * 

Xo this point, the planner has identified the significant man- 
power problems of the local labor market and estiniated the 
numbers of persons affected in the groups identified, according to 
their age, sex, race, and income characteristics. Before alternative 
approaches to the problems can be developed, the planner must 
possess a more detailed estimate of the extent and severity of the 
barriers faced by these populations in the labor.market. fn addition 
to assisting in the development of alternative approaches, the 
planner must also have knowledge of the extent and severity of the 
• barriers, for these will also govern the ultimate costs of the needed 
interventions, as well as the prospects of success. 

A useful approach to classifying potential manpower client 
groups was first develojDcd by the Manpower Administration as 
part of the early preparation for implementation of the manpower 
provisions for the Administration's now defunct welfare reform 
proposal. This method employs a set of criteria designed to iiidicate 
preparedness for employabilit). The criteria used to classify poten- 
tial, clients suggested in the welfare reform working papers were 
as follows: 

(1) Work experience as an indicator of readiness for employ- 
' ment and as a function of length of time in an occupation; 

stability of participation in the work force and occupa- 
tional skill levels achieved 

(2) Education r- both achievement (meaning the measured 
level of the client's functional ability to perform) and 
attainment (meaning the grade level completed) 

(3) Health, including both mental and physical dimensions 

To this minimal set the planner might add an attitudinal-behav- 
ioral dimension (if reliable and useful classification could be 
developed) as well as locational and racial dimensions and sex, age, 
and various other criteria, if these criteria were determined to be 
useful for matching target groups with job opportunities. The 
planner should be cautioned, however, that while these factors 
^ are useful for defining barriers arid identifying^^ersons, their use 
in the matching process may lead to narrow stereotyping. The 
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criteria are used to classify persons into one of the following four 
empl6ymc|it preparedness categories: 

(1) High mobility: EnroUees who.are the best prepared to hold 
self-support jobs. The' following standards could be used 
to identify the high-mobility registrants: 

(a) Work experience — has held a transitional or self- 
support job, or 

(b) Education — has a (high school diploma. 

(c) Health'—!^ no health barriers requiring more than 
remedial^ altentjgn. 

(2) Job capable: Enrollees could be expected to corripete suc- 
cessfully for transitional or stable low income, but not 
self-support jobs. Illustrating the standards for this classifi- 
cation are: 

(a) Work experience — has held a stable low-income job,^ 

or . / . ^„ .... 

(b) E^ucat}6n — ninth to eleventh functional grade range. 

(c) Health — no health barriers requiring more than 
remedial attention. 

(3) Moderate barriers: These enrollees bring with them little in 
the way of positive indicators of future job success, yet 
have none of the barriers defined in (4) below as "severe.'^ 
Standards for this group could be; * . ' 

(a) Work experience — may have no jstable work experi- 
ence, or ... ; . 

(b) Education — eighth grade or less functional level. 

(c) Health — no health barriers requiring riiore than 
remedial attention. ^ > ^ ' 

(4,) Severe barriers: These enrollees have one or more of the 
following barriers: ; \ ' ' 

(a) Education — functional education below thifd grade. 

(b) Health -^requires extcnsiv^'/rehabilitation. 

(c) Work attitudes — severely clysfunctlonal. 
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.Estimates of the size of the cm^foyability preparedness categories 
are made from a fairly ci;eative analysis of the barriers data. The 
key to developing these estim^es is the ability of the planner to 
construct a cross-tabulated table of estimates of the incidence of 
the specific criteria defining each employability preparedness 
category.' The choice of classifying criteria vyill depend both on 
nhe availabilijty of estimates and on the preferences of the planner. 
In the example in Figure 7.2, the planner chose work experience, 
education, and health factors for ninRing the population sub- 
groups. The table in the figure shows a completed analysis and 
< indicates the cells which yield estimates for the employment 
piitparedncss categories. 

• - *^ ' # 

, . There arc three primary, methods for developing the cross- 
tabulated estimates. The first method would start' with estimates of 
the distribution of each criterion within the parent population and 
assume a, proportional distribution. For example, if those with 
a high school educational level constituted 40 percent of the parent 
pppuJatiipQ, jhis grpup_\wuld allocated 40 percent of tho^ with 
health problems, self-support work experiences, and so forth. ^This 
method is probably the least satisfactory. ^' 

A second method for constructing the cross-tabulated esti- 
mates would be to conduct a sample survey of the population and 
to apply the relationships found in the sample population to the 
population under study. A well-designed and -executed ^sample 
survey wOiuId. probably yield the most reliable estimates of the 
cross-tabulated classifying criteria. However, cost and time factors 
are likely to preclude this approach. It is strongly recommended 
that the planner considering a sur^eyaJ)proach consult one of the 
many handbooks on social surveys before, proceeding too far.* 

A tTiird approach to the construction of the cros^abulated 
estimates would be to derive the estimated relationships from 
a sample of individual, client administrative records on persons 
from the parent population who have been served by manpower 
service .<iigencies. The techniques for the sampling and analysis of 
administrative records, are widely aVailable to local manpower 



• *An excellent ilitrodMCti6h to manpower surveys is Morton, 1972. Complete 

^ publiiHing information is given in the references at the end of this chapter 
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plar^jiers and probabl> offer the most cost/effective approach to 
these types of analyses.* 

While it is clear that considerable experimentation is needed 
in developing methods for translating data on barriers into useful 
criteria for classifying potential manpower service target popula- 
tions, it is even clearer that present classification methods are not 
well adapted to the planner's needs. For example, the most widely 
used system, that of the employment service, employs a three-way 
classification under which mosrof th^ present clients of manpower 
programs would be lumped into a single classification ("employ- 
ability deV.elopment"). Although we deal at much greateF length 
with this problem in the related context of service strategy prescrip- 
tion, it is clear that the methodology for measuring or^redicting 
the existence of significant barriers to program success and employ- 
ability is far less developed than is currently needed. Consequently, 
the estimation of the proportions of the target populations must, 
at this point, be ,a fairly creative exercise- Nonetheless^ it^ is essential 
that the planner make these estimates. 

4* Gentrate Alternative Approaches ^ 

Following the classification of the population groups by thdr 
preparedness for employment, the planner turns to the task of 
generating alternative approaches to each of the problems. Alter- 
natives are developed along the four primary interventions open 
to local manpower planners: 

(1) Those which improve the 'basic employability of indi- 
vidual clients 

(2) Those which remove institutional or systemic obstacles 
which impede access to available jobs^. 

(3) Those which create new jobs for specific f roups of target 
clients. 

(4) Those whose primary thrust is to transfer payments, to 
target populations, although the approach might include 

^ some work activity sKort of a recognizable job 

*An excellent practical approach to the use of administrative records for planning 
purposes .IS a May 1974 draft by the Manpower Administration, Data Opiton\for P/ime 
Sponsors, Sec references /or publishing data. 
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Each alternative should additionally specify the particular group 
of persons, systems, or institutions central to the irxtervention, as 
well as the degree of intervention implied by the approach. The 
alternatives should also pay explicit attention to time. Planning 
is, at its heart, a future-oriented activity. The planner needs to 
make a determination as to the future implications of the pf-oblems- 
altematives sets. Which sets are short term? Which sets are long 
term? What arc the time implications of each alternative approach? 
Have all the alternative approaches been spelled out? Are there 
any long- or short-term approaches which have been missed? 

f 

5. Evaltiate AKemative Approaches and Choose 
' a Preferred Approach ^ • 

i '^fter developing alternative approaches toJ-meet the problems 
faced by the. identified population groups, the planner proceeds to 
evaluate the alternatives and selecjt preferred^ approaches. A useful 
techniqtie for integrating subjective and quantitative inputs, as 
well as time considerations, into the development of alternatives 
is scenario writing. Scenario writing is a method of developing 
alternative futures by starting at the present and systematically and 
sequentially considering a complete range of alternative choices or 
events that will carry the narrative into the future (Chadwick, 1971, - 
p. 380). The planner who uses the scenario technique for evaluating 
alternayyu simply takes all the information currently available, 
both oH^ptive and' quantitative, and develops a "story'.' based 
on "best guesses" as to how each alternative might w!brH ,out. 
Missing quantitative indicators are indented; changing social and 
onomic environmental factors artt considered. The^ completed 
scenario might be a group project which is "talked out" by the 
planning staff, in whi^h case the more sophisticaited designation of 
"Delphi" method mi^ht be appcndecf to the process. A more formal 
.description of the Delphi method wpuld include the requirements 
that the persons participating be recognized experts and the 
expression of thpr views be structured \sL^ formalized question 
framework. ^ . ' 

Scenario writing is .used as a^device for narrowing the range 
of alternative interventions. Ttic local planner should discard 
alternatives which are obviously impractical or whose perceived 
probability of success^are very low. He or she should exercise 
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caution, however, against discarding alternatives whose onl) nega- 
tive aspect is their unfamiliarit) on the local scene. In the broadest 
professional sense, the planijer has the obligation to bring to the 
^planner-decision-maker relationship a wider range of alternativ es 
than the decision maker would have had at his disposal without 
the planner. Alternatives bevond the obvious, the planner's analyt- 
ical skills, the planner's systematic approach, and ari^rientation 
toward the future, are the stock-in-trade of the planning profession. 
Bringing these tools to the planner-decisioh-maker relationship is 
at the core of the planners^ professional responsibilities. 

\ 

With the evaluative scenarios in hand, as well as any other 
relevant evaluative materials, the planner selects one pr r^ore 
prcfecred alternative approaches to^the manpower problem of the 
population-subgroup-employment-preparedness sets. These choices 
arc then presented for final approval by tl]ie decision-making 
authority, with appropriate narrative justifications. 

6, PHoritize Alternatives wifhin Each Problem Area 

After selecting preferred approaches fp4* subgroups in each 
problem area, the planner turns to the task of prioritizing the 
subgroup-alternative'sets. The planner should structure an explicit 
priority-setting exercise to narrow the range and number bf alter- 
natives to an appropriate size and to structure the subgroup- 
alternative sets within each problem area for later steps in the 
planning process. Although there is no single best way to^pproach 
priority, setting, it is clear that the problems identified and the 
alternatives generated wilf differ in importance, immediateness, 
lilcclihood of success, and so forth. The objective of priority setting 
isjto determine the preferred order in which subgroup-alternative 
sets vv ill be addressed. It may be appropriate to designate which year 
in a multi-year plan a particular alternative will be addressed. 
The planner should also distinguish which of these sets represents 
causes and. which represents effects, draVWng on the perception? 
developed earlier of the labor market, tlie population, and the 
sociopolitical environments. In short, the planner should bring all 
of the inforniation available to the prioritization of the sets and 
yet realize that priority setting at this .point in the planning pr;ocess 
is essentially subjective.. 

» 
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7. Make a Tentative Allocation of Resotirces to 
Each Problem Area 



With prioritres assigned to each of the subgroup-alternative 
sets, the planner c^n turn to the setting of broad-gauge allocations 
to the problem areas. The. purpose of aFloGauon at this point is* 
twofold: First, the planner needs to begin to integrate the informa- 
tion and decisions made to this point which indicate local priorities. 
The process ^of evaluating the alternatives and of selecting and 
prioritizing the preferred approache5 has served to winnow down 
the list of all possible alternajiyes. The planner also has some notion 
of the relative importance of ifie groups and alternatives. Attaching 
nioney figures to the alternatives at this point is a logical next step. 
^ Second, the planner needs to begin to get some idea of the ultixtiate 
size and shape of the population to be served and of the service 
mix. Attaching tentative dollar*figures to each of the^roblem areas 



Tabic 7-1 

Measurements of Goal Achievements Xor 
/ the' Service Approaches 



Measurement Frames 



Service 
ApproaclT 



Direct or In-Program 
Impacts on Participants 



Overall or Out-of-Prograjn 
Impacts on Participants * 



Imprpve basic 
employability 



Changes in. education, 
behavior, appearances, skills, 
location 



Remove institu- Changes in. job discpm- 
tional and ination, mobility, career 

systemic patterns, availability of 

obstacles or service, effect ivenesi&f 

bafriers • service 



Create jobs 



Transfer pay- 
ment^.or work 
experience 



Numbers of enrollments, 
dollars transferred, changes 
in work habits 



^umbers of enrollments, 
dollars transferred, changes 
in work habits 



Changes in. labor market 
participation, wages, incomes, 
job stability, job satisfaction 

Changes in. labor market 
participation, wages, incomes, 
job stability, job satisfaction 



Changes in: I^bor market 
participation, wages, ihcomcs, 
job stability, jpb satisfaction, 
useful work performed 

Changes in. dollars transferred ' 
(including irom in-progfam 
to post -program), wages, 
incomes, job stability • 
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scFves to place a working limit on what ultimately can be done-in - 
the' shorter term abo^t the probleni^ 

The technique^for allocating'available resources to the prob- 
lem areas is essent^lly/ judgmental. The role of the plainer is to 
structure allocation options, to lay out the implications of these 
options, and thei;i to present the options to tl;»e manpower planning 
decision-making authority. The planner should take this task very 
* seriously because it repr^esents the cpre of local manpower policy , 
development^ Whereas there are. readily applicable allocation 
formulas w|lich integrate efficienG^^ and distributional considera- 
tions to be Xised at later stages in the planning process for allocation 
among groups and service strategies, allocation to the problem 
areas is nfat handled so simply. The planner looks at the problems, 
at thegyfoups experiencing the problem, and at the <4fstribution of 
the groups among 'the employment preparedness categories and 
.examines (he alternatives and their likelihood of success. Given 
this i^fontiation, and perceptions of future changes in tht market, . 
the yplanner makes a tentative gross allocation ofl the availabk. 
resources on.^e basis of professional jCidgment. so much to counter- 
employment, so much to increase labor force participation, so 
/uch to change the characteristics of the supply, 'and so 'forth. 

State and Local Manpower Goals 

With the completion of the allocation to problem areas, the 
planner is ready to drav<^ up goal statements. The goal statements 
developed at this point will serve as the basis for the later develop- 
ment of specific objectives, as well as* a keystone in outcome and 
impact evaluation. The goals are started in group-specific terms 
and make use of the basic information on: (1) thjf general service 
approach, (2) the groups to be served,' (3) the priorities among the 
groups, (4) the problems being addressed, and (5)^ the changes 
expected in enrollees. By stating the general approach to be taken, 
the planner also lays the foundation for measurement of the goal, ^ 
which includes both in-program' and oyerall or out-of-program 
changes. The basic measurements of goal achievements for the ^ 
service approaches are shown in Table 7-L A suggested approach 
for structuring goal statements for the problem area is as follows: 

SUn^mplcyment: In fiscal year; 1976, the X Y Z Manpower Planning 
Aut|iority will allocate 37 percent of its resources to countering^ 
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unemployment. The specific goals of this effort will be the 
following: 

(1.) Improve the wages, incomes, and job stability of 21-. to 
34-year-old, poor, male minorities, with moderate barriers. 
. to employment, through service approaches designed to 
* improve the basic employability u)f program enroUees. 

(2) Provide needed public services and increase the wages, 
labor market participation, incomes, and job stability of 
unemployed 21- to 34-year-old, f)oor, Caucasian, and 
, ' minority females, with no major barriers to employment 

("job cap^bles") by creating teacher-aide jobs in the local 
sdhool system. 



t 



(3) Increase the labor market participation, wagQs, incomes, 

, and job stability of 44-year-pld (or older), poor, female 

1^, -Minorities with moderate barriers to employment by 

I remcjving systemic obstacles to their hire into clerical 

^ positions covered under the municipal civil service system. 

^ # 

^ The next task is to. create more specific objectives for each.one 

^ of the prioritized groups within the framework of. (1) the goal state- 
ments pertaining to each group, (2) the ser\ice approach pertaining 
to each gr*oup, and (3) the* specific measured targets to be achieved. 
^. Objective statements are structured for each group and cprrsist of 
the following three elements for goals that deal with the flow of 
* A^indiyiduals. " ' . ' • 

V (1) Grou{S identifiers 

i 

,* (2) Target jobs 

J . (3) Service strategy.— specific services designed to move 

y I idcnftified groups into target jobs 

(Objective statenrents for goals which de^with changes in institu-' 
tibns or systems, but which do not deal directly with iijdividuals 
on a cirent«.basis, might be developed as follows (although the 
atipvc form is preferred): • ' ' 

• (i) System or institution problems 

^ (2) Desired conditions - ^ 

(3) Specific methods of change 
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Wc will not deal extensively with this seconq^et of objective state- 
ments. The establishment of dbjective stater^ents for goals which 
deal with individuals is accomplished in twq^tages. The first fits 
a job set lo the identified group, consistent |vith its appropriate 
service approach frame. The second takes thc'^atch of group and 
jobs and fits a service strategy to the match (designed to move 
, persons in the group into the identi^ed jobs), 

' ■ \ ^ 

9. Matching the Group to the Jobs* |' 

* The crucial component of a workable schejjia for matching 
groups of target clients with groups of job opjJortunities is the 
devclopjrnent of a common language for classifyin^Jobs and clients. 

. The common language should permit the synthesfs of information^ 
on client group charact^^ristics, indiv idual and institutional barriers, 
OTd job requirements. This section outlines a suggested" approach 
to such matching through a set of organising categories. 

.^VVhen the manpower planner gets to the' point of matching 
thcCgroup with the jobs, he or she will already haye expended 
considerable effort on labor market and populatioa analyses. It is 
important that the planner develop tools for orgki^izing and classi- 
fying'this mass of qualitative and quantitative information. The 
most crucial step in organizing this information is the specification 

N of criteria by which the target group and job data can be classified, 
---^he development of client group and job cla^sifijcatlons should rest 
on the perception that the allocations of manpc|rer service .re- 
sources represent an investment in human resourc^,.This invest- 
ment will entail costs which are expected to result inji?enefits. Even 
though formal cost/benelt analysis is an evaluativ^, rather than 
a design concept, the basic relationship should underly the service 
design. . Costs in this sense .ire a function of the investr^cnts required 
to move people into the job opportunities; and benefits in this 
context are a function of the wages and other changes brought 
about by the positioning of the person on the job. Consequently, 
the criteria used to classify i lients and jobs will reflec| thq general 
perceptions of the costs and benefits in the classif^ng schema 
employed. f 

' ■ ; ■' ■ 

•This section draws from unpublished materials developed by the s^ffof the Man- 
power Administration* in preparation for the welfare reform proposal i, 
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With this idea of perceived benefits, the criteria for classifying 
jobs would at minimum include the following: 

(1) Wages. These include not onl> the amount of income the 
client can expect at the outset, but also the range of wages 
for certain types of jobs, the media^l wage paid for certain 
jobs, and the mode'of payment by the firm. 

(2) Employment duration. Significant to the client, together with 
wage expectation, is length of time h^or she can expect 
to be employed in the job. This also serves as an indicator . 
of anticipated income. ^ 

(3) Upgrading potential: If the job provides upward mobility, 
the likelihood of long-term stability and income gains 
resulting from such employment will appeal to prospective 
recipients of the planning. 

And the idea of perceived costs would suggest the following now- 
familiar criteria as a minimal set for classifying the target groups.^ 

(1) Work experience: This is generally an indicator of readiness 
for employment and is a function of the length of time 
a client has already spent in an occupation, his of her 
stability of participation in the work force, and the occu- 
pational skill levels he or she has achieved. ' 

(2) Education: Determining educational levels is a necessary ^ 
part of the total planning picture. "Functional education" 
is the achieved and measured level of a client's ability to 
perform; "actual education" is the grade level completed 
by the client. 

. (3) Health. This component includes both mental and physical . 

dimensions. 

As discussed previously, the target group classification criteria are 
used to estimate the numbers of the target population in employ- 
ment preparedness categories. 

In the welfare reform working papers, income above "break 
^ even" was used as the basis for the development of job categories. 
"Break even" was defined as "cash benefits plus market value of 
services received," which would terminate for the welfare recipient 
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ypon placement. They also defined five jo|[) categories according to 
the cstmiatcd benefits they were expected to provide: 

(1) Cycle breaking: Annual income, 25 percent above the self- 
support threshold level for 80 percent of the client popula- 
tion. Self-support income levels to vary with family size. 

(2) Self-support threshold. Bfeak even or above for 80 percent of 
the population. 

(3) Transitional: Clear evidence that the job leads to the self- 
support thrcshpld or above. The wage is from the federal 
minimum to the self-support threshold. 

(4) Stable low income: Little potential for advancement, but of 
long duration. The wage is from the federal minimum to 
the self-support threshold. 

^5) Marginal: Temporary, seasonal, or at l6w pay (Si. 60 or 
less). , 

When calibrating the job categories for local use, the manpower 
planner might use the poverty level as a self-support threshold. An 
alternative method for categorizing jobs for planning plirposes is 
known as !hc Occupational Opportunities Rating System (oors). 
First used operationally by the Baltimore City Planing Authority, 
the OORS has recently been given wider notice in the technical 
assistance guides prepared for use under ceta (U.S. Department of 
Labor, March 1974, pp.J[II^2 and -23). 

With the jobs assign'^d to categories according to income and 
upgrading potential, the planner develops information profiles on 
each job. The occupational profiles describe the jobs in terms of: 

(1) Number of anticipated openings, (6) Wages and wage 

/ov T ' ' potential 

(2) Location ^ 

... . ' (7) Advancement potential 

^3) Discrimmatory hiring practices ^ ' 

fA\ I (8) Health requirements 

(4) Educational requirements ^ ' ^ 

/cx 01*11 A ' (^) Seasonality , 

(5) '^Skills and experience ' 

t requirements ^ (10) Unionization 

The analysis of accessible jobs described earlier is the primary 
source of this information. Jobs are.then grouped within each job 
category by occupational cluster. The planner then proceeds to 
mgitch the job groups with the target population subgroups. After 
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• "* • 

fiitishing step (8), the planner will have a set of planning elements 
in the'following Jorm: 

Modtrale Barrier Subgroup III. Five hundred 19- to 2l-ycar-old uncm- 
^ploycd, poor, male minorities, with moderate barriers to employ- 
ment. (No stable work cxpciicncc, ninth to eleventh functional 
grade range, no, major health Garricrs.) ^ 

Job opportunity descriptions will take the following form.. 
Cycle 'breaking job numbhr 5: 

McchanicaU^sscmblers 190 openings 

^ S3.50 to S4.20 per hour wages Good advancement potential 

Equal opportunity employer Non-unionized employers ^ 

Six months' related experience High school diploma or general 
required or "appropriate'' education diploma required 
training 

The planner wilJ now match the target population subgroups with 
the job groups by using^^ a predetermined sorting algorithm. The 
following list is one sequential process for matching: 

(1) Sort all subgroups and job opportunities b\ major trans- 
portation zones. 

(2) Within transportation zones, assign all cycle-breaking job 
opportunities to the high-mobility group until the number 

* of jobs or the number of clients i^ the group is exhausted. 
Then assign the remaining cycle-breaking job sets to the 
job-capable groups, or if high-mobility groups remain, 
assign self-support threshold jobs to the high-mobility 
group until that number is exhausted. Continue in this 
manner *iditil all job opportunities or population sub- 
groups have been matched so far as possible. 

(3) For each population subgroup, sort jobs assigned thus far 
into "work experience required" and "no work experience 
required" categories. Sort population subgroups into 
"work experienced" and "nonwork experienced" cate- 
gories. Pair the '^nonexperience/J" and *'no experience 
required" categories together, and then do the same with 
the "experienced" and "experienced required" categories. 

(4) Within each of the experience sortings, re-sort all on the 
basis of education required and education possessrcd. 
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Match groups to minimize gaps between subgroup eduCa-^ 
tion and education required for the jdb. > - 

(5) Within the above sortings, correlate other gommon de- 
nominators to reduce to minimums the gaps between the 
job profile and the characteristics of the potential enrollee 
group. 

Note that the algorithnn outlined above is based on a maxi- 
mum-impact strategy in that the jobs with the best prospects are 
allocated to the groups with the best prospects first, and those 
population subgroups v^ith the severest barriers get what is left. 
This is a straightforward "'skimming'' strategy designed to move 
the largest number of target group members into employment as 
quickly as possible. Alternative approaches mfght set some formula 
for allocating a larger portion of the better JolT opportunities to 
population subgroups with more severe -barriers to employment. 
The result of course would have cost implications insofar as the 
gaps between the relevant characteristics of the potential enrollees 
and the requirements of the jobs would be greater. Presumably the 
cost of the needed interventions would also rise. 

As a practical matter, few local manpower^^^Jl^nning author- 
ities presently have the capability to implement the subgroup and 
job-matching process in the detail outlined above. It is more likely 
th^t for the near future local planners will assign known job 
opportunity blocks to population subgroups on a trial-and-erVor 
basis and assign the remaining subgroups to **safe" occupational 
training areas derived from historical program experieoge. Con- 
sequently, we are likely to continue to see large amounts of training 
resources assigned to welding, auto mechanics, and practical nur$e's 
training, which have proved tt> be areas of persistent job openings, 
even when they are Aot the highest priority. It is important, how- 
ever, that the l6cal planner begin to develop more appropriate 
methods for the selection of occupational emphases for target 
groups. 

JO. Prescribe the Service Strategy 

* 

After assigning job opportunities to each of the .subgroups, 
the planner turns to the task of prescribing a service strategy to be 
used to mpve the subgroup into the identified job opportunity. In 
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addition to the subgroup-job matches the planner will have infor- 
niation on the characteristics and barriers to employment of each 
subgroup, as well as information on the characteristics and require- 
ments of each set of job opportunities. The planrrer will also have 
the goal statements developed for each subgroup, defining the 
desired outcomes and the preferred approach to .be taken. 

The basic appVoach for determining the services needed to 
move subgroup members into the assigned job opportunities is to 
contrast the requirements of the jojp with the characteristics and * 
barriers to employment of the population subgroups. From this 
comparison, the planner develops one or more ^ets oE Services 
designed to rcsult^in the desired outcome. Table 7-2^ illustrates 
this process for a subgroup of forty to fifty poor, male chicano^, 
21 to 34 years of age, with moderate barriers to employment. The 
job opportunity match consists of 35 to forty anticipated job open- 
ings for precision grinders. The preferred service approach is to 
bring about basic cmployabilUy improvements. 

Similar comparisons are drawn for each of the subgroup-job 
sets and one or more service prescriptions created. The result of the 
process is a set of tentative seryice prescriptions which can be used 
to design the basic components of the local service delivery system. 

Program and Service Mix 

Nomenclature in the manpower business is constantly chang- 
ing. The newness of the field, the continuing changes in what is 
classified as "manpower" and what is not, and the fact that a great 
deal of experimentation has been encouraged accoiint for the fact 
that there is considerable confusion over the appropriate taxonomy 
, for classifying what manpower programs offer clients. When is an 
activity called a "program"? How docs a program differ from 
a scrvfce? How does a service differ from a component? Lack of 
comnion definitions can cause considerable confusion both for 
nov ice planners and for lay people. Some standardization is needed 
before we can ))roqccd very far in the discussion of the program 
and service mix. 

The current use of the term "program" has come about from 
the historical evolution of U.S. manpower "policy. Recent man- 
power debate has focused on abolishing what had come to be the 
"categorical programs." Categorical programs were prepackaged 
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sets of activjities which developed fforp the Martpowcr Development 
and Training Act and^ the Economic Opportunity Act. Speciiic 
, models were devejopcd under each authorit) and were more or less 
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uniformly set in place across^he countr>. Thus we think of all of 
the programs - each called a categor> - which were created: mdta 
institutional and on-the-job training and residential institutional 
'training for ^'hardcore'' youth (Job Corps). Other categorical pro- 
^grams included the Work Incentive Program, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, tj^e Concentrated Emplo>ment Progr^T^, Operation 
Mainstream, Public Service Careers, New Careers,' National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen -Job Opportunitiesift^the Business Sector, and 
various others. The Public Employnlent Program was the last 
^categorical program Qpeated, and all( such programs 
been called the **alphabet soup'' becai 
acronyms to identify them. 

Historically, programs have consisted of set combinations of 
serv ices directed to more or less specific target groups and designed 
round a particular set of assumptions relating the causes and effects 
of the groups' perceived problems in the labor niarket. For example, 
MDTA institutional training assumes that the primar> problem is 
a lack of skills or basic educational competencies. Consequently, 
the primary services offered arc an intake process designed ^ to 
identify persons with low skill levels, a counseling process desigried 
to determine vocational interests, a cla.ssroom training service 
designed to^ impart necessat) job performance skills, a stipend 
service designed to provide financial support while the person is 
beimg^trained, and a placement service designed to match the 
trained client with job openings. \^ 

Thus programs arc a more or less set package and sequence 
of services designed to serve a specific target group thought to be 
experiencing a particular problem. A morp useful concept is the 
service strategy typology. Two definitions are central to this 
concept: , 

(1) Component: A well-defined portion^of a service delivery 
program (i.e., a skills training program, a general educa- 

' tion diploma program, a work experience program). 

(2) Service strategy: The entire path to be followed by a type 
or group of applicants from intake to placement to follow- 
up. The service strategy includes all the major and minor, 
components to be used and the sequence (order) in which 
they arc used. 
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The familiar service components, some with long histories and 
others developed within the last ^ccade, are shown in Figure 7,3.* 
Thjs extended list can be categorized in a variety of ways. Most 
Labor Department issuances involving ceta use a five-way classifi- 
catioDr-^hich relates to the content of the components: 

(1) Basic manpower services ^ , 

(2) Classroom education and training 

(3) Subsidized public and private employment 

(4) Work experience training^ 

(5) Supportive services 

For purposes of this book, it seems more useful to. rely, on a cate- 
gorization that is more concen*cd with the objective of tlie various 
service ccnnponents. T^ijs approach involves four priitiary or direct 
service groupings anfl'two secondary or indirect ones: ^ 

.(a*)-Erimary components: * 

(1) Employability improven^nt — those^viiiich improve 
the basic employability of individuals jv 

(2) Job access— those which remove obstacles that impede 
* access to avai fable jobs ^ 

(3) Job creation — those which create jobs for the target 
' individuals ^ ^ 

(4) Income maintenance — those which provide income 
through, transfer payment, often attached to^^qmc 
wprk activity short of^a recognizable job. 

(J^) Secondary, components: - " 

\ (5) Entry services"— those whldh recruit and enroll man- 
power clients and' assess their needs ^ 

.(i6) SupplCfriiyic services — Jfionmanpower services which 
facilitate participation in manpower prdgrams^dr jo|3S 



*Thc rtader who is interested \n,moTc informafron on ipetific service components is 
Referred lo the excellent bibliography in U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
lion. Program AcUvtlies and Semcts Guide (March J 974), and the National League of Cities- 
Conference of Mayors, Fotuf on Manpower Planmng ir>ccembcT 1973). Complete publishing 
informati^ is given hi the refefcnccs at the end of this chapter. > 
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1. Entry services 

a." Outreach and recruitment 
b- Intake 

I 

c. Assessment (including 
testihg) / 

d. Orientation 
c. Ck)unscling 

2. Em ploy ability improv^ement 

a. Academic education 
(includes high school 
diploma, gen'^ral education 
diploma, and degree 
preparation) 

b. General education (includ- 
ing remedial cd&cation .and 
basic education, as well as 
asi English as a second 
language) ' - , 

c. Skills training (or voca- 
tional eduction; conducted' 

m-5ln g le occiq> a ti en-g roups, 

in broad occupational 
clusters, or purchased singly 
for an individual) 

3. Job creation 

a. Subsidized employment 
(including transitional 
subsidized employment and 
work experience with either 
private or public employers)* 

b. On-the-job training 
(including job upgrading 
for in-service personnel and^ 
apprenticeship)* 



4. Job access 

a. Job development (including 
job solicitation and 
•►redesign) 

b. Job placement 

c. Job retention counseling 
Removal of artificial 

^ barriers to job access 
(including elimination of 
discriminatory or meaning- 
less hiring qualifications 
and practices and rigid 
attitudes of supervisors) 
c. Equal employment oppor- 
tunity measures 

f. Job restructuring / 

g. Personnel and merit system 
- reform 

.5. Income maintenance 

a. Stipends and living 
allowances 

b. Work experience training 

6. Supportive services 

a. Coaching 

b. Transportation support 

c. Relocation support 

d. Health services 

e. Child care 

f Homemaking and con- 
sumer counseling 

g. Emergency aid 

h. Residential support 



'Categorization li sometimes arbitrary, and different observers may read 
different purposes mto various components. On-the-job training can be interpreted 
as employability improvement or as Subsidized employment, depending upon the 
employer's intent and performance. Work experience programs such as the Neigh- 
borhood Xouth Corps, funded undei" the Economic Opportunity Act, were sometimes . 
itvterpreted as employ ability improvements^ sometimes as job creation, but more 
often as a device to give income to youth from poor families. How prim^ sponsors 
treat these functions remains to be seen. 
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A crucial task of the manpower planner is adjusting the mix of 
services to chahging labor market conditions. Changes in local 
economic conditions have t<vo basic impacts on the mix of scr\icesr 
First, changes can alter the lon. For example, the characteristics 
of the unemployed change as the unemployment rate changes. A 
rising unemployment rate will generally increase the proportion of 
whites, raise the average educational level, and generally decrease 
the proportion but not the numbers of the unemployed with serious 
barriers to employment. The second major impact of rismg unem- 
ployment on the appropriateness of the service mix is the obvious 
decrease in accessiblejobs. Not only does the absolute number of 
job openings decrease, but the selection criteria of employers are 
likely to rise. Competition for available jobs incre£ises, and workers 
are generally willing to settle for lower wages than their skills and 
education would warrant at other times. Placement rates out of 
skills training programs fall off. On-the-job contracts are hardef to 
write. RefeiYals tend to come less and less from the disadvantaged 
population. Job greation begins to look mor;e attractive. The pro* 
.gram operator and the planner begin to question the appropriate- 
ness-ef-theTCwrent-serviee -strati^es^^ '-^ — 

The perceptive planner should remain constantly aware of the 
need to adjust the composition of service strategies to changing 
labor market conditions. One of the most frequent sources of failure 
in past manpower program decision making, and one of the most 
controv^^rsial areas in the manpower planning profession, is the 
appropriate method of skills acquirement to use for any particular 
occupation. Costs vary widely for different skills acquirement 
methods. To train by a more expensive method for skills acquifable 
by a cheaper approach is a- waste of scarce funds. At times the 
handicaps and disadv antages of a particular individual may require 
a more expensive method, while a cheaper method would be suc- 
cessful for most applicants. The training method is often more than 
simply an approach to skills acquirement, it is^also an access route 
to thft job. To train for a job by> a training method Which is in 
cpnflict with^the "ports of entry" into that job is bothVqxpensive 
and frustrating. * 

There has been neec} throughout the manpower experience 
for a set of criteria to determine which skills acquir,fment method 
is most effective and efficient for which people, for which jobs, 
under what .conditions. While such criteria are being developed. 
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reliable estimates of the relative jncidepce^ oT specific barriers to 
stable ^ployability within the subgroups included in the uon 
are lacking in most local manpower plans at present. These bar- 
riers, once identified, can become th^, basis for service prescription. 

. The problem, of course, is that current me'thods for predicting 
the existence of barriers within population subgroups are inade- 
quate for the. purposes of prescription, particularly in regard to 
attitudinal factors, i^'his problem was addresse'd in chapter 5. Until 
techniques are available for identifying the barriers faced by indi ' 
viduals and estimating* the incidence of barriers within spegific 
subpopulations, manpower planners and practitioners will be left 
with only the* most general notions of barriers, and how they relate 
to particular occupations an5 service strate^es. Nevertheless, 
decisions must be made, and' the planner should do so on the best 
information and judgmen't. currently, available. * 
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The Mix and Staging of 
Mafnpower Services 



The. manpower planner not only must make priority choices 
, for allocating limited funds among a variety of eligible persons and 
target groups and among a range of possible services to be supplied 
to them, but he or she must also be aware of wjiich service agencies 
arc available to deliver these sei^ices. The mix of services in part \ 
determines the service deliverers, but ofily in part. A variety of rela^ ' * 
^lon^ips is also possible between the planning body and the seFvice 
f ageacies. The prime sponsor may choose to hire staff and organize 
/ its av0i service delivery system - though this \s gegeraflly ,a second 
choice. It may choose to assign overall delivery responsibility to one 
agency, either to provide all services or to act as a prime contractor, 
suTjcontracting various functional specialties to other agencies. The 
planning body may itself act as a prime or general contractor, sub* 
. ^contgfectifig all delivery services to a variety of agencies. Whatever 
the choice, the planning body has the responsibility to design the 
deliverj^ system with effectiveness, efficiency, and relative cost as 
•. the criteria. ^ " ^ 
Choice among delivery agents should be based upon some 
concept of service strategy: What is to be delivered, to whom, when, 
^here^^and how takes precedence over choice of wtfo is to provide 
^the servicc(s)! The first part of this, chapter is concerned with the 
allocation of resources aniong aftemative target groups and service 
functions, the second part dc^ls wi^ choice among service delivery 
agencies, and the final part focuses on strategic j)lanning^_ 
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'^'mlocation* among -Groups and Services 

•\ 

The allocation process advocated in this book is a "step'' 
approach. Funds are first allocated to problem areas, then to popu- 
lation groups affected by each problem area, and finally among 
service strategies designed for each employment preparedness 
category within each group. This process is illustrated in Figure 8.1. 
\xi chapter 7 it was suggested that total resources be allocated 
^among the problem arc^s after alternative service approaches had 
been chosen and prioritizj^ir Early ^ chapter 7 the process of 
specifying the group affected b> each problem was also described. 

The next task of the planner is to establish a set of tentative 
allocations of funds to these groups and to develop a working 
estimate of the numbers of clients the delivery system can be de- 
signed to handle. An alternative approach would be to design the 
system as if it were to serve all of the target groups and to scale 
down at a later stage to levels vv>thin budget constraints. This 
latter alternative is generally more suited to machine models than 
\\*h to human planning systems. The approach we suggest is basi- 
cally Heuristrc. A tentatrve allocation of resources to potential 
jclients is made, and a rough estimate is derived of the outputs 
which the resources will buy. The planner* uses the estimates as 
targets for establishing the basic seale, sequencing, and scheduling 
patterns of the system. The inputs and the system capacity are 
then adjusted to reflect^optimal: use of design capacity. The result 
is that at the last step, of the planning ^process, the planner has 
a usable operationaLplan and does not have to recycle through the 
planning process several times before a usable plan is generated. 



Allocation to Target Croups 

^ . Allocation to the target groupj^an*be approached in several 
ways. A widely used device is the weighted multifactor imodel. 
^ Factors are chosen which reflect the rela'tive'^eed for mampowcr 
services by the group. Weights arc given to the factors which indi- 
cate a judgment as to the imjJortance of a particular factor. The 
planner will also need to determine the' appropriate mix of equity 
or distributional considerations as related to efficiency considera- 
tions for the jurisdiction. Distributional factors arc chosen which 
indicate the relative fteed for manpower ser\ ices by members of the 
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group. Examples of measures uf need include group-specific unem- 
ployment rates, labor force participation rates, income levels, 
educational levels, and so on. Efficiency factors relate to the 
effectiveness uf manpower programs in meeting the needs of each 
group and the costs at which they are met. It should be noted, 
however, that group-specific relative effectiveness data are, not 
common at the state and local levels. Coiisequentl^, allocation to 
groups will most likel) emplo) pro.\> measures of social and eco- 
nomic well-being as indicators of the need for manpower services. 

Information on the selected factors is standardized by calcu- 
lating the total quantit) of need represented b> the factor and then 
calculating the percentage of the total factor found in each group. 
The percentage of need factors is then malfiplied b> an assigned 
weight, reflecting the importance that state and local decision 
makers place on the particular factor. The sum of each group's need 
factors is then divided by the total weighting to yield a set of figures 
that represent the percentage of the appropriations which should 
be allocated to each jgroup. In Figure 8.2, we have assumed that 
a total of 54 million was appropriated and that the decision makers 
chose the relative size of the groups, the income levels, and the 
education levels as the factors w hich best reflect the needs of each 
group. Income was given a double weight becatise in their judgment 
the decision makers thought it should receive^twice as much con- 
sideration in allocating resources as education and group size. In 
determining the weighting of need factors and in choosing .the 
factors themselves, the planner should bring to bear as much 
empirical support as possible* The basic fact remains, however, 
that th^ weighting given to allocation factors will always be more 
or less arbitrary. To facilitate understanding and a full discussion 
of the implications of particular weightings, the planner has the 
responsibility of making the weighting as explicit as, possible. 

. High impact allocation is another approach to dividing 
monies among target groups. A high impact approach would select 
target groups from the group and job sets on the basis of a desired 
geographic or demographic concentration. Fqr example, the man- ^ 
power strategy of the local area might be closely tied to an intensive 
redevelopment effort in the central city area, the overall redevelop- 
ment plan might call for a concentrated ^jnployment and training 
effort to support the redevelopment effort. Consequently, the 
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Group 






Allocation Factors 


A 




C 


Total 


Size of group 


3,000 


2,000 


1,500 


' 6,500 


Percentage of all 

potential clients 
Weijght-1 * 


46.15% 
46.15% 


30,77% 
30.77% " 


23.08% 
23.08% 


100% 
100% 


, Those with bclow- 
poverty incomes 


1,500 


1,500 


500 


3,500 ' 


Percentage of all with 

income below 

poverty level 
WeigHV«2. 


42.86% 
85.72% 


42.86% 
85.72% 


14,28% 
28.56% 


100% 
200% 


Those with less than 
twelfth grade 
education 


1,500 


1,800 


600 


i 

3,900 


Percentage of all with 
less than twelfth. _ 
grade education 
. Weight-^ 1 


" 38.46% 
38.46% ' 


46.15% 
46.15% 


15.39% 

15:39% 


100%^ 
, 100% 


Total weight 


170.33 


162.64 


~ 67.03 


^ 460 


Average percentage of 
value (total weight 
divided by 4) 


42.58%/ 


40.66%, 


16.76% 


100% . 


Allocation (average per- 
centage of value 
multiplied by total 
appropriation) 


SI, 703,200 


$1,626,400 


S670,400 


$4,000,000 





Figure 8»2* Example of Use of Multifactor^AUocation Models 



planner would choose appropriate target groups in accordance with 
characteristics of the redevelopment area population. 

Whatever the priority system for allocating resources among 
groups, it is important to lfj>ok beyond the mechanics. and concen- 
trate on the objectives of the allocatipn. The technique chosen 
should result in an allocatipn of resources among groups which 
focuses on the goals defined in the local manpower strategy. 
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Allocation among Service Strategies 

The selection of alternative service strategies follows the 
allocation of resourccb among groups. The objective of the selection 
is to develop a tentative systemic capacity for use in the design of 
the client flow. This activity can be approached in several ways. 
The curriculum priority matrix and linear programming are 
described in this chapter as two. useful methods for evaluating 
alternative service strategies. The relative cost/effectiveness ap- 
proach, described at length in chapter 9 as an evaluation tool, is 
equally useful for choosing among alternative strategies: Those 
strategies with the highest payoff would be pursued first, recog- 
nizing that diminishing marginal returns would reduce the relative 
cost^'benept ratio of each, making the next most promising strategy 
more attractive at some point. Common to all approaches is the 
need to account for as many of the relevant constraints as possible. 

Curriculum Priority Matrix 

The curriculum priority matrix was developed at $|)ia4IJenter 
for Vocational and Technical Education at Ohio State Umversity. 
This method was designed as a practical tool for integrating 
a variety of,tonsiderations into decisions involving the choice and 
allocation of resources among v ocational curricula. The curriculum 
priority matrix employs a ranking system for scoring individual 
service alternatives on priority criteria. Table 8-1 illustrates a cur- 
riculum priority matrix slightly modified for use in comparing 
alternative manpower service strategies for a particular target, 
group. In the example the analyst has listed nine criteria for choos- 
ing annong alternative scrv ic^ strategics. For purposes of this 
example, the policy emphasis of the planning authority favors 
serving the disadvantaged, and therefore this criterion has re<reived 
double weighting in the matrix. Each strategy is then evaluated by 
assigning a ranking value to each matrix cell. Prior to assigning the 
criteria rankings, the, analyst will have defined each value. For 
example, for the entry wage criterion shown in the table, the rank- 
ings go from 0 to 3. 

When the service strategies have beert ranked on each cri- 
terion, the analyst cor^pletes the matrix by adding the values across 
each strategy and ordering these values as indicated in the far 
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right-hand column. With the strategies ranked, the analyst then 
proceeds to allocate available resources amoag the strategies. Just 
as the pplicy emphases of the planning authority can be reflected 
by the chq^ce ajid weighting of criteria on the matrix, the allocation 
procedure? can structured to reflect local values and perceptions. 
Young et at. (1972) offer four alternative approaches as follows: 

(1) A training-related placement emphasis 

V (2) A labor market success emphasis 

^ (a) A low-cost, maximum coverage option 

(b) A moderate cost, moderate coverage option 

Common to each allocation approach is the need to calculate 
a rougb estimate of the per-student cost for each strategy. With the 
per-studcnt cost estimated for each service strategy, the analyst 
chooses the allocation approach and procedures. For example, if 
the analyst chooses the training-related placement emphasis, the 
allocation procedure would go as follows; ^ 

(1) The analyst estimates the net annual related job openings 
accessible for each service strategy. ^ 

(2) The analyst then estimates the number of enrollees who 
■ need to be entered into each strategy so that the com- 
pleters available for placement will equal the numbers of 

^ . 'annual related openings, for each strategy. 

(3) The analyst then estimates the average annual number of 
«^ enrollees who would normally prefer each service strategy. 

(4) Starting with the highest ranking service from the matrix, 
^ the.analyst allocates the available resources by multiplying 

the pfer-student cost by the lesser of (2) (completers needed 
to equal job-related openings) or (3) (the number prefer- 
ring the strategy). 

Funds are allocated to the strategies in order of their matrix ranking 
until resources are exhausted. This approach to allocation results 
in a distribution of resources which ensures that student preferences 
are followed until they exceed what the labor market is likely to 
absorb. 

The second allocation approach emphasizes labor market 
success defined by the likelihood of job satisfaction and good in- 
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come. The analyst choosing this approach would initially structure 
the criteria rankings- to reflect a heavy emphasis on the job satis- 
faction and income criterion. As a result, strategies which produced 
high incomes and satisfaction would rank high on the matrix. The 
analyst would then allocate funds to the strategies^ b) multiplying 
the per-.student cost by the estimated number of interested students, 
starting with the highest ranking strategy and moving down the 
rankings until available resources are exhausted. 

The low-cost, maximum coverage, labor market success 
emphasis places a high priority on low-cost programs. This ap- 
proach requires that the planner complete the matrix with the cost 
criterion omitted. Then the service strategies are grouped by cost 
and strategies,, with very low labor market success rankir^s elimi- 
nated, after which the available funds are allocated according to 
the formula used in the labor market success emphasis. The planner 
funds the lowest cost strategies first in order of their decreasing 
priority matrix ranking until funds are exhausted. 

The moderate cost, moderate coverage emphasis eliminates 
programs costing over a certain level and then funds programs 
accdi'ding to their ranking on the client interest criteria. 

Linear Programming - , 

Linear programming enables the planner to handle a number 
of constraints simultaneously .while optimizing some particular 
objective function. Its application to the problem of allocating 
limited resources among service strategies designed to serve a par- 
ticular group is highly appropriate. The use of linear programming 
in this context is best seen by illustration; therefore an example is 
given below in a highly simplified manner to focus attention on the 
^principles involved, rather-^than on the mechanics. 

The planner's task is to decide how to allocate 52,400^000 assigned 
to a particular target group between two alternative service strategies 
proposed in the mix-of-service design. Strategy X is designed to move 
members of the target group into appliance repair occup^itions^ while 
strategy 1' is designed to move members of the target group into metal 
assembler/fabricator positions. 

Criteria . ' . ^ 

The planner wishes to allocate ^-moncy between the two alter- 
native service strategics in such a way that placement and incomes 
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above poverty level are maximized, i.e., the aiiocaiiVn which maxi- , 
mizcs the value of 




where 

^ X = number irainiti for appliance repair jobs 

Y « number Irained in metal assembler/fabricator jobs 
« placement r«te for strategy X decimal form 
Py^ placement rate for strategy Y in decinial form" 
/y = estimated income from appliance repair jobs 
ly — estimated income from metal assembler/ fabricator jobs * 
Ip — poverty Iqvel income 

Constraints' "* 

The planner determines that the relevant constraints which must 
be dealt with at ^is point 'are. (1) cost, ^2) job opffcrtunitics, and 
(3) training capacity. These three constraints archa»cHC3m the 
following manner. ' 

• Cost ' ' 



CQ3ts are ont of the mist common considerations in choosing ^'^^^^ 
betweea service strategies. Iri this example, the planner estimate^ 
that training for appliance repab;^vvill take an average of six months^ 
while training for metal assembly /fabrication will take an average'* 
of nifle months. Estimated total costs per mafV-month of training ^ 
services for the planning year are S371.43. Therefore, the planner ^ 
estimates that the allocation of S2,4'00^000 will purchase no more than 
4,200 man -months of training, regardless of what mix of the two 
serv ice strategies is chu, en. Combining thesp data the planner can, write 
(he cost constraint equation as 

. 6X + 9Y< 4,200 \ 

» • 

Jotf Opportunities 

The labor market analysis has resulted in estimates of the avails 
ability of employment opportunities for the graduates of each service ' 
strategy. The planner conservatively estimates that no more tha:n 
400 appliance repair jobs and no more than 500 metiil assembler/- 
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fabricator jobs can be ^cccsoible to the program. Consequently, the 
job=<^ppon.umtic^a>nstraint&^rc JvvpUtcn aV ^" 

'^''^ . _ a<A' <'50O 

0 < < 400 



Training Capacity ^ ^ *" 

Limitations on existing physical capacity of service delivery 
agCow arc another common constraint on the local manpower planner. 
Training facilities represent large investments, and while some short- 
ternt modification and substitution arc possible, expansion requires 
considerably more time. In this example the planner has met with the 
probable delivery agent and they have decided that the maximum 
number of enroUccs which can be handled . by the local SkiHs €e nt e r 
in cither^dr any combination of these occupational trattiing areas is 
600 for the planning year, Cuiiscqueritly, the short-term training 
capacity constraint can be written as 

> + r < 600 

The constraint equations are plotted in the graph of Figure 8.3. 
A fundamental theorem of linear programming states that the optimal 
solution,.3vill occur at one of , the verfices of the line enclosing the 
solution space. , ^ • 

Having deterrnined feasit^lc solutions to the problem/ the planner 
must take the next step of determining v\* ich of the feeble solutions 
max imizes^the objective function. To do So requires that the values of 
the objective function terms be estimated. Historical program per- 
forma4ice records are useful in estimating placement rates. Income 
levels ^re^ a function^^jjQ|^ges and duration of employment. Conse- 
quently, to estimate income the planner needs to obtain an estimate 
of entry wages and expected duratioh of employment for the tar- 
geted training are^s. In the example the planner's estijmates are as 
follows: . ^ 



" Job 


Esiir^aUd 
Ptaament 
Rau 


EsttmaUd 


Appliance repair 






worlyrs 


mo 


87,000 


^ Metal assembler/ 






fabricator ' 

V 


85% 


$7,500 
1 



)f<V Q 
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Inserting these figures artd a povcrtyrlcvcl income of S3,500 in the 



... , ; 4,3(gi)]tr[o.sa(Z|^)].^ ^ 

- ■ >!f[0:78(2.00{)0)] + ^10.85(2.1429)] =- 

^ ~ • *^(l-5600) + r(1.8214) = * 

The objective is used to evaluate each one of the vertices of the solution 



Metal assembler/- 
fabricator 
800 T trainingl. 



700 



s 

V! 




repair 
^ training 



100 200 ' 300 400 500 600 700 800 



Figure 8»3» Plotting the Constraint Equations 
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The values are determined in Table 8-2. The evaluation of each 
4 of the vertices ifidicatcs that the value of the objective function will ttc 

grcaicst vvfien fOO appliance rcpaTr workers ahd"200 metafa^mbref,^- 
* fabricators arc trained. At no other point in the solution space is the 

objective function higher. 



Table 8-2 ' 

Evaluation of the Vertices of the Solution Line ' 
Vertex Evafuation of 



Number . X Y Total Trained A'(!.5600)-f r(!.82!4)- 

1 0 0 0 * 0.00 

2 0 400. ^400 728^56 ^ 

3 100 400 500 884.56 

4 400 200 600 , 988.26 

5 500 ' 100 '&00 962.14 
"6 500 0 500"" 780.00 



A more sophisticated approach would involve the estimation 
of benefit/cost ratios fdr each ser\ ice strategy arid the formulation 
of an objective function incorporating the ratios. This type gf 
objective function would enable the planner to more easily evaluate 
the cost of the various constraints in comparable terms. For ex- 
ample, the planner could remove the training capacity or the 
accessible job openings constraints and evaluate the new solution, 
vertices. The added benefits of the new optimal solution could be 
compared tp the costs of removing the constraint. This type of 
analysis would tell the planner the real cost of limited training 
capacity or inadequate job development* 

Although this problem has been linSited to a small number of 
constraints and only two service strategy alternatives, the method, 
theoretically, is not limited in the number of variables it can han- 
dle. Computer programming exists for treating far more complex 
problems- The chief difficulty in applying the tools of mathematical 
programming to manpower planning problems lies in the reluc- 
tance of planners to use odier than "perfect" data. The result: 



•Koran excellent introduction to liac^ programming, see Hughf 
Compietc^publtshmg information is in the references at ihc end of th 



i^es and Craw iog, 1972. 
the chapter. 
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"Nothing ventured, nothing* gained.*' In fact, linear prpgramming 
was developed for us^. in business^and planners in business gener- 
ally seem mxidi more \viHing to use the best data they have and 
guess the rest. The data arc n^ver perfect, and mellsurcs of benefit/- 
cost ratios in the public sector will always be subject to debate. 
However, the manpower planner, while trying to improve the data, 
should^^gin lo exploit the available data vyrrii the best methods 
he or she can bring to bear for the decision-making information 
it do^-contain.* 

,^ Sequencings. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Having first made a tentative allocation of resources among - 
target groups and then having allocated the resources among the 

, service strategy , a l t e rn ati v es, the j3i^rier shottkf now tlevdop ^ 
a design fbr tht? flow qf clients into a delivery mechanism among 
Its service components and out of the mechanism into the employ- 
"* ment opportunities which were the original objectives. The prc>cess 

' of determining this flow is called **sequencin^' (U.S. Department 
of Labor, March 1974, pp. 111-31-45; and Scanlon et ai, 1971, 
chapter V), Very simply, the purpose of sequencing is to decide 
th<ir chronology pf events — or/*what goes after what." 

Sequencing is accomplished by "stepping through*' the service 
strategies and ordering their components in such^a way as tc creaic 
a sequence of service that is designed to accomplish the objectives 
intended. The planner should go through this^processioj^^ach of 
the service strategies selected during the previous step. S^quencing.^ --^^^ 
involves. (1) describing the components which.make^up the service 
strategy, and (2) developing a flow diagram of the desired sequence. 

The service strategy is defined as the total sequence of services 
through which an enroUee will pass in the program. Each service 
is a component of the sert^ice^^ strategy. The planner begins the 
sequencing process by describing all of the componei:^tsjjvhich make 
up a service strategy. ^ " ^ 

Having listed the component services of the strategy, the 

planner tnen develops a sequence for each service strategy. 
Table 8-3 illustrates the sequencing of the service components of 



X " *For an interesting broad-gauge application of linear programming in the manpower 
• context jee 1*helwcll, 1972. Publication data arc in the references. 
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three service^strategies. The choices at this point are more imagined 
than real. Intake, assessment, and other activities designed to bring 
,a person into the system must precede everything else. Job develcp 
mcnt, placement, and follow-up activities must follow every thing 
else. Services designed to change skill and education levels should 
be ordered so that basic skills needed to comprehend more ad- 
vanced skills have been learned before thc> are needed. Provision 
for supportive services should be made so that the client can attain 
"access" throughout the program. When a tentative sequencing 
has been completed the planner should review this work with a 
competent training specialist, 
i 

Table 8-3 
, Sequencing the Servicie Components 







S^icc Strategy for: 




' Order of 
Service 
Components 


Mechanical 
Repair 


Assembly 
Occupations 


Machine 
Operator 


Intake 


X " 




X 


Assessment 


X 


X 


X 


Basic education . 


X 

(two motiths) 


X 

(three montfis) 


X 

(three months) 


Mechanical repair 
(skills training) 


X 

(three months) 






Machine operator 
(skills training) 

Assembly occupations 
(on the job) 


V* 


/ 

X 

(two months) 


X 

(one month) 


/* 

Machine operator 
(on the job) 






X 

(two months) 


Placement 


X 


X 


X 


Objective — number 
placed after 
training 


500 


200 


> ^. 
150 
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the planner converts the ordered sequence of service 
components into.a flow chart such as in Figtfrc 8.4. The chart will 
enable the planner to graphically test the logic of the drxTenng of^ 
the component services of each service strategy. When the flow 
charts for each service strategy arc combined, the planner has a 
graphic map of the tentative manpower ser\ic^ deliver) system. 

Loiiding the System: Determining the Capacity 

After the proper sequence of service components has been 
determined, the planner estimates how man) persons must flow 
through the system to achieve the final desired output. Everyone 
who enters a program does not go through the entire sequence of 
services available. Some enrollecs drop out. Others ^re placed 

'placement. The plann^ ijceds to estimate the flbws through the 
system in order to detcrtnine the needed capacity of each service 
component. The loading dlagraiti is a graphic tool for Estimating 
needed capacity. 

Ip developing the loading diagram, the planner first draws 
a diagram which will show the possible flows out of each service 
component and the destination of these flows. Fj^r example, what 
are the possible flows out of an assessment component? Figura 8.5 
illustrates a portion of the needed diagram. The planner develops 
a complete diagram of all of the components in proper sequence 
and the destination of flows out of each component. He or she then 
estimates the proportioh of the flow from each component going to 
each destination. For example, what percentage of those who go to 
assessment will drop out? What" percentage will go to direct place- 
ment? What percentage will move to the next component in the 
service strategy sequence? f he planner would develop a table of. 
estimated flow percentages for each service strateg) similar to that 
in Table 8-4, The percentage estimates of flows fr^m components to 
destination arc used to devejop estimates of the actual number of 
persons moving through the system. This is illustrated for the three 
service strategies in Figure 8.6. 

Scheduling the Flows ^ » 

The next task in developing the design of tl^e delivery system 
is to convert the capacity estimates generated in the construction 
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Assessment 






Another 
component 






• 


Direct 
placement 



— Figure 8> 5 . P o rti on o fXo a d in g D ia gr a m ^ — 

of the loading diagrams into a time-phased flow of persons. The 
time-phased flow is a plan for the month-to-month inputs, activ- 
ities, and outputs of the delivery system. Because the basic unit of 
planning is the individual group-specific service strategy, the time- 
phased flow must be developed service strategy by service strategy 
and then aggregated intp a program-wide time-phased flow. 

Thrjee constraints dominate the scheduling of a time-phased 
flow: client availability, job availability, and service capacity. The 
reasons for this are not difficult to understand. There are significant 
seasonal' dificrenccs in the availability of potential enrollees, for 
example. Alth6ugh there is a great deal of regional variation, de- 
man<^s for manpower services seem to increase dramatically during 
the months of September and October and again in late January 
and February. In contrast, the holiday period and the months of 
July and August typically see a substantial falling off of persons 
seeking services. (School-age youth seeking summer employment 
arc notable exceptions to this last statement.) Consequently, the 
planner must consider the seasonal differences in the exteat to , 
which persons from the planned target groups will make themselves 
available for enrollment. ' 

Seasonal differences in the availability of targeted jobs are 
also a constraint on the scheduling process. A service strategy which 
*Mumps" enrollees on the labor market in December, when the job. 
opportunities th^y were to fill were open and filled in October, 
must b6 . considered something of a failure. 

22G- ■ 
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Capacity constraints are more amenable to modification and • 
adjustment, but nonetheless must be coosidered. A basic dichotomy 
exists between those ser\ice strategies which can best be described 
as "batch" flows, and those that #represent continuous flows. For 
batch flows, the planner should determine the minimal economic 
size of each batch/or later use in the scheduling process. jSiiriilarly, 
the planner should develop an early understanding of capacity 
constraints which arc likely to be imposed by physical limitations. 
For example, suppose the intent is to train eighty numerical- 
controlled milling machine operators, there is enough equipment 
to train twenty at a time, and the average training time is three 
months. If we assume that no sidditional Equipment can be pur- 
chased, ihcfe is pnly one schedule that would meet the objective, 
Avtrmc-ph as cd flow th at called. for tr ai n i ng f o rty a t one time w ould 
l^e disastrous. 

It is essential that the planner keep these constraints in mind 
during the scheduling process. The planner begins the scheduling 
process by identifying seasonal job availability and critical capacity 
constraints for each service strategy planned. These constraints 
become the controlling variables for »hose service strategies for 
which the constraints are judged to be substantial and not subject 
practicably to modification. The planner then projects the seasonal 
variation in potential enrollee availabjlily Tor each target group. 
Having identified the relevant scheduling constraints on- the avail- 



Table 8-4 
Estimated Flows through Components. 



Origin 
Outreach 
.Intake 
Assessment 
Basic education 
Skills training 
Completion 



Intake 

80% 



Destination 



Assesi- 
ment 



80% 



Basic 
Educa- 
tion 



80% 



Skills 
Train* 
ing 



85% 



Com pier: 
tion of 
Service 

Stratej^y 



95% 



Place* 
ment 



10% 



90 



Drop* 
outs 

20% 
20 
10 
15" 
5 
■10 
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ability of each urget group and the serv ice strategies designed to 
, serve the tdrget group, the planner can begin to schedule the 
individual service strategies. 

The conventional technique for developing the time-phased 
flow is to work up the flow, service strategy by service strategy. This 
is accomplished by projecting input and output objectives service 
component by service component for each service strategy. Fig- 
ure 8»7 prpvides a suggested format for this proceSiS. Month-to- 
month flows are projected and adjusted for each major service 
component. 

9 

The basic scheduling process is a trial and error simulation of 
the flows through the service strategies. The adaptation of more 
sophisticated mathematical programming techniques such as the 
job-shop problem, network analysis and queing theor> to the prob- 
lem of scheduling faced by manpower planners should be a priority 
research and development area for the future. While mathematical 
programming would appear to offer a substantial improvement 
over present techniques, few applications have been worked out. 

A mathematical model with great potential in scheduling 
work is the Markov process. A Markov-type model uses a matrix of 
transition probabilities to project the flows of persons through 
a service delivery system over time. The transition matrix is used to 
show the probability uf movement froni one state (service com- 
ponent) to another over a discrete time period. This is essentially 
a probability model for a time series, with the desired time series 
in this case being the flow of persons into, through, and out of 
a manpower service delivery system. 

The model is potentially useful for scheduling service strategies 
which are basically continuous flows. For example, let us suppose 
that we have a set of service strategies that include two or more of 
the, following components: intake, basic education, skills training 
in mechanical rcpaii: occj^pation {SK^), skills training in clerical 
occupations {SK>^, and job placement. Each of the components, 
plus two absorbing states — dropouts and successful placements — 
represents all of the states an enrollee can be in at a given point in 
time. From historical records and service strategy design specifica- 
tions, the planner would develop a set of estimates showing the 
probability of a client's moying from^ne state to another over 
a specific tirne frame. These probabilities would be -updated with 

ERIC 2g9:v * . 
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feedback from actual operations periodically. The estimates are 
arrayed in matrix form and the probabilities are read from left 
to right.* 

Figure 8.8 is a sample transition matrix. It shows the estiniate4 
probability of client movement- from each state to another during 
a month. For example, there is a 0.450 probability that a . client in 
"intake will move on to basic education over the course of a month, 
and so forth. With this matrix of^ransition probabilities^ the plan- 
ner can simulate the effect of various intake schedules and estimate 
theiiapacity heeded mithe ComponenfrSTdifTerent times, as well 
as simulate the effects of unusual occurrences such as a large in- 
crease in intake. 

The planner can use the transition matrix tc/ simulate the 
resultant loading, month to month, of the various ^e^iponents for 
a given pattern of intake. For example, let us assume that the plan 
calls for a total intake, of fifteen hundred persons in th.c service 
strat<Jgies covered by the matrix. Furthermore, the planner wishes 
to estimate the effect of a heavy intake of two hundred persons per ^ 
month for the first three months and another hundred per month 
*^^itir the remaining nine months. The initial step would be to create 
a table of flows for each component, showing entries, exits, and 
carryovers for each component (state). Then the planner would 
apply the matrix to each group of entries anH transfers, resulting 
from previous applications of ilie niairix, to obtain' the estimated 
flows for each time period. 

In Figure 8.9, we have plotted several of the resulting time 
series. The heavy line shows the intake per month, and the broken 
line the required placements. The pne lines show the nurnber on 
board (an estimate of needed capacity) for the basic education 
and skills training components as labeled. The planner could also 
examine flows in and out of each service component. In this 
example, we chose to focus on estimates of capacity. The curves 
represent the simulated effect of the chosen intake pattern and the , 
estimated transition probabilities. From the plotting, it can be seen 
that equilibrium capacity in the basic education component will 
be about 120 enrollecs and that the impact of the heavy e^rly 
intake pattern will require an early expansion of capacity up to 



*For a reasonably readable introduction lo matrix methods, ve Rogers, 1971. Full 
publishing details are in the references at the ei^d of the chapter. ^ 
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about 130 cnroUees (or about three to, four additional classroom 
units,. (Spending on class size) and' a subs cqu euL contractionJ, 
Similarly, the planner can uie the^urve plots to estimate fh^ 
capacity reguirements of the othertOmponents month to month. 
For exa^iple, the plot of SK> capacity^requircments indicates that 
for the gi^en'pattern of intake and transitions, equilibrium in this 
componentsfltTtrid not be expected to occur during^ th^ twelve • 
months of opcrationfashown in the figure. In contrast, a hpar equi- 
librium level ^in 5A capacity requirements can be i^ecjed to 
occur less than four months from startup. ^ 
^ Actuar'application of Markov models to state and local man- 
power planning are not known to the authors, although there is 
si^ble literature reporting on applications to internal Manpower 

plan ni ng environments^ P ion eers of this and other 'more sophis - 

ticated techniques can certainly expect some difficulties; however, 
we arc convinced that the Aext few ycatrs will see widespread 
adaptation and application of numerous planning methods not now , 
in the local niaupower planner's topi Iffit. Although jhe planner 
interested in the application of quantitative methods to local man- 
power planning environments yvill not find too much help in the 
planning literatore, one source, Catanese (1972), is useful in gaining 
an overview of the possibilitips?'^ 

y ' : . .' • • - ■ 
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Initial* Basic Placcigcni §uccc&sfu! 

State (from . Intake Education SKi 5A'> Coniponcrit^Dropgut.v Placements 

"■'^ ■ = TT^ ' 

Intake 0.450 0.135 0.135 0.18^ 0.100 ' , 

Basic cducatioii 0.725 O.Olfy 0.1*00 0.100 ' 
\ ^ 

SKi , 0.650 0.350 

SKy I . 0.813 0.187 



/ . 0.813 0'.I87 * • A'] 

Placement ^ ^^^^ ^ \ 



component \ . . • 0.200 O.JOO 0.700 

Dropouts ♦ . * 1.00/ 

Successful ^ " ^ A 

placement - * 1.00 

^ ^ r . <^ ^ 



Figure 8.8. Sample Matr^t^f Transition Probabilities 
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Adjustment Jot Comtrait^^ 



Adjustnrcnts for seasonal variations in client availability can 
be made in several ways. One such method is to vary ihc intensity 
of the outreach effort. Outreach would be intensified during lows 
in client availability and decreased at peaks in client availability. 
Holding patterns arc another method which might be designed into 
the system to smooth the flow of clients. Figure 8.1G illustrates this 
situation. The planner may also deem it necessary to ,^ild in 
adjustment mechanisms to account for projected variations in job 
openings. Aga.in, the use of aJiolding status^is the most common 
adjustnient. Figure 8.U illustrates the application of holding to 
smooth "thl&"flow of clients out of a service strategy. 

Cmvmtiimal Scheduling Process 

^ Current scheduling practices involve a b^sic trial and^^crror 
exercise. The following process summarizes the core of current 
scheduling practice. 

Step / . 

.Identify the batch flow service; strategics. Establish a required 
batch size in accordance with (a) sigmficant fixed capacity con- 
straints, or (b) flexibfe capacity needra throughout the planned 
period. Tentatively distribute the requisite number of batch flows 
uniformly over the period. For example, if there arc a hundred 
planned starts for a batch flow (and each strategy lasts for three 
months) and the required batch size is 25, start a batch every, three 
months to get the tentative flow. 

. Sup2 ■ ' ^ 

. Identify, the continuous flow .service strategies. Tentatively 
distribute continuous flows unifornily over the period. For example, 
if there are 120 starts planned, distribute them ten to a month to 
get the tentative flow. ^ ' j ' 



Step 3 



Identify significant job availability constraints. Determine^ 
the changes needed in the tentative flow required to meet these, 
constraints. Determine how much of the needed change >can be 
absorbed by a holdfng mechanism. Adjust the flow in accordance 
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with the holding mechanism. Adjust the flow in accordance with 
the remaining change ncedcd*fp compensate for the variations in 
job availability. *• \ ^ . ^ ^ , 

Project client availability month by month for each target 
group. Determine the difference between the intake resulting from 
projected client availability and the intake needed to support the 
tentative flow. Determine the extent to which differential outreach 
effort intensity and holding mechanisms can be used to absorb this 
difi(grex}ce. Reschedule according to the outreach and holding 
adjustments as follows: 

(a) Reschedule blocks of longer batch flow service strategics 
to start and end at peaks in client availability projections 

, ^ needed to smooth the flow of clients within the system. 

(b) Rescl^^'dule smaller sized portions of shorter batch flow 
service strategics to start at the troughs and end at the 
peaks in client availability a$ needed to smooth the flow 
of clients within the system. ^ 

Figure 8.12 illustrates this recommendation. 
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Figure 8.10* Planned Adjustments for Variations in 
Client Availability 
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. Sup 5 

Aft^r adjustments have beeti made according to steps 1 
through 4, reexamine the resulting timc-phased flows and recycle 
through steps 1 through 4 if further adjustments arc iieeded. 

. ** 

~ . Assigning Roles among Service Agcncics^*^^ 

At the completion of sequencing, loading, and scheduling 
the target group service strategics, the planner possesses a time- 
phased plan for the flow of client^Jhrough a system. Seqqentially, 
the next step in thcv planning process is the assignment of respon- 
sibility for carrying out the work implied by the time-phased plan. 
It is obvious that the assignment of roles will have already been 
given either implicit or explicit consideration at earlier stages in 
plan development. From selection of service strategies to identifica- 
tion of capacity constraints, the planner will have already, made 
a great many preliminary judgments about role assignments. 
However, with the completion of, the time-phased plan, these role 
considerations must be firmed up in a form for use in plan presen- 
tation and for purposes of negotiation. 
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Few, labor markets .arc devoid of existing qianpowcr service 
delivery mechanisms. An early task of the manpower plapner is to 
make an assessment of the existing service providers. The pui^os^ 
of this assessment is to determine the extent to which the various 
service provideirs, taken as a whole, constitute an Integrated and 
efficient sj^stem for the delivery o| manpower ser\'ices in the local 
4abpr-mapket-»- 

Few words have been usedjuore often with less specific mean- 
ing than "delivery system.!'. Yet every community has agencies and 
organizations providing manpower services, and collectively, they 
do constitute a delivery system. As a general rule, the character-^ 
istics of the existing delivery system can ^ be described, with^an 
aside which denotes that there are a few excerptions to most gener- 
alizations. The principal public agencies are: the employment 
service, vocational and technical schools, junior colleges, commu- 
nity colleges, four-year universities, welfare agencies, community* 
action agencies. Model Cities demonstration agencies, municipal 
youth agencies, government personnel agencies, municipal govern- 
ment social services, aging service agencips, vocational rehabil- 
itation agencies, and public day-care agencies. The principal 
private agencies are. minority group organizations, employer and 
business or trade associations, unions, private training institutions,"- 
private employnien^ agencjjes, consulting firms, and various fra- 
ternal orders and special interest organizations. While the roles of 
each actor in the delivery system. can be approximately identified 
in terms of present and past practices, there is no general or specific 
agreement on the long-ternrL roles, functions, or powers of the 
actors in the delivery system.'Prbbably the most significant charac- 
teristic to understand is that the actors in the present manpower 
] delivery system are not accountable to any common authority in 
the normal course of affairs. Each marches to the tune of a different 
drummer. Essential to Sbund manpower planning is the ability to 
predict and influence, if not control, the roles, filfnctions, and 
powers of all actors in the lo6alv delivery system. 

There are four key questions which can guide the. planner in 
organizing his approach to the assignment of roles: 

( ly WhawiHfteiKtateaccess of persons4a the proposcd^ervice. 
< mix? 

< (2) Who will guide and control the movement of individual 
clients from one service component to the next? 

237.', 
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(3) Who will deliver 'specific services 'to individual clients? 

(4) Who wilf be responsible for moving the client into 
employment? , 

It is essential that the ptanner focus his or her attention on the 
^answWs to these questions in the context of the local situation. 
Generalization as to the efficiency of particular classes of existing 
service providers or of a unified single operation over a coordinated 
system of semi-independent ope;rators is unwise. Consequently, 
the fpllowing discussion focuses on basic considerations which must 
be given operational clarity at the local level.' 

"Who will facilitate access of persons to the proposed service 
mix?" Arty delivery system for m^uipower services must provide 
some method for matching the characteristics of persons outside the 
system with the characteristics used to define the planned target 
groups, and enrolling these persons in the program. ^The most 
obvigus choice is between established agencies which have a ready- 
made flow of persons coming to the agency for manpower or related 
Services and the alternative of creating a new agency which will 
seek to establish the flow. 

Most labor markets possess several established institutions 
which might be possible contenders for the access-intake role, such 
as the employment Service, the vocational rehabilitation service, 
the school system, community action agencies, and welfare depart- 
ments. Each of these institutions is characterized by its estab- 
lished flows of potential manpower service clients. Criteria for 
choosing among the established institutions or for assessing the 
feasibility oPa new mechanism will vary considerably from com- 
munity to community but will usually include some of the fol- 
lowing considerations: » . 

(1) The visiblity pr attractiveness to' the population of 
potential clientS^as^an access point for manpower services 

(2) The past or potei^ial success of each alternative agency 
in serving persons similar to the planned target groups 

(3) The actual or potential capability of each alternative for 
systaining the required flows of ?ift*ollces into the system 

^^^"^frdnrrthe plalTngd^targ^ ——r——— -^-^ ^.-^^^ 

(4) The potential access of each alternative to the necessary 
physical capacity 

« • 
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(5) . The availability to each alternative of experienced access- 
intake services s'taff ^ 

(6) . The prospects of each alternative for establishing effective 
working linkages between the access-intake function and 
otlier significant portions of the planned community 

_j manpnwfir scrvire delivery system. - 

(7) The quality and responsiveness of management available 
to each alternative and its willingness to meet planned 
performance levels, maintain prescribed service and cost 
records, and place a high priority on this function within 
its .total workload 

"Who will guide and control the movement of individual 
clients from one service component to the next?" The manpower 
§ervice delivery system must provide some method for guiding the 
movement of individual clients from one service to the next. As- 
suming that the person has gained access to the system, who will 
.control access to specific services? This function is the basic case 
management role, which is a core element in most social service 
delivery systems. It may be better understood by comparing it with 
its major alterr^ativc, a situation where clients hold vouchers. In 
classic outline, the voucher system operates in a fashion similar to 
the open academic scholarship. The person first establishes his 
legitimate claim to the voucher, perhaps by an income or some 
other Yorm of economic or social means test. The supporting agency 
then issues a voucher, good only for some general purpose such as 
purchasing a set quantity of educational services valued at a set 
dollar figure. The person then takes his voucher to the education 
agency of his or her choice and purchases the educational services 
desired. In the voucher alternative, in other words, the client would 
manage his own "case.'' ^ . ^ ^ 

The voucher system presupposes that the client's only real 
problem is one of income. The client assesses his own alternatives 
and prescribes his owti '^service mix." Provided with the necessary 
monetary resources, the client then^'purchases the desired service. 
Th,e voucher approach has generally been deemed inappropriate 
for meeting the needs of traditional manpow^ program clientele 
because, it has been assumed, the clients arc not that familiar with 
their needs. The preferred delivery method for the pc or has been 
to provide a limited amount of heavily budgeted casji assistance, 

ERjc- ■ • . m- ■ " . 
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- "* 
supported fay liberal doses/ pf inrkind medical, nutritional, child- 
care, and other supponiv.e services, laced with doses of mandatory. 

, spcial work. For manpower programs, it has been to provide a fixed 

" jscrvice or mix of services that arc predestined for the enrollee upon 
cntcritig- that particular program,^ . - 

The planner has the basic option of creating a new mechanism 

or of assigtiing the c^e management role tq efn established a'genc^ 
that provides similar services. The planner in most communities 
will find several existing agencies with case management mech- 
anisms. The most comnrion of these agencies would include the 

» employment service, the W^k Incentive Program teams, the voca- 
tional rehabilitation service," the casework components of the local 
welfare agency. Concentrated Employment Programs, Opportu- 
nities Industrialization Centers,^ and ser organizations, and some 
community action agencies. Again, tlie criteria for choosing among 
the existing agencies an^ assessing the^feasibility of a new mech- 
anism are probably different for each dibmmunity. Nonetheless, the 
following, considerations possess enough .commonality to be useful 
in many sitiiations. The planner should assess the following: 

(1) The capacity of each alternative for serving the numbers 
and kinds of persons planned to be enrolled in the man- 
power system.- - 

(2) The past or potential success of each alternative for serving 
thehcinds of persons planned to'-jbe enrolled in the man-^ ^ 
power system 

(3) , The availability to each alternative of staff*, experienced 

in case manageijicnt 

(4) The pros|5ects of each alternative for establishing effective 
working linkages bjetween the case management function 
and other functional service areas in the total community 
manpower service delivery system Jt, 

(5) The relative quality and responsiveness of management 
available to each alternative and its willingness to meet 
planned performance levels, to^ maintain prescribed ser- 

vice and cost reiCofds, and to place a high priority on this ^ 

function with its total workload ^ ^ 

!*Who wiil deliver specific services to individual clients?" 
There arc two basic relationships ^the case manager can have with 
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the service providers. The first approach is the vocational reha- 
bilitation model, often called the "blank checkbook" approach. 
The vocational rehabilitation counselor works out a planned set 
of needed services with his client. The counselor then purchases 
each of the services for the individual client as needed — from a 
wide range of service deliverers. For example, ^he €ou«sdor might 
^rrange for the client's medical servides with a specific private 
practitioner, needed education services from an appropriate educa- 
tional institution, and so on. The key element is the development 
of a more or less unique service delivery pattern around the needfe 
of each client, * 

Obviously the rehabilitation agency and individual counselor 
' might deV^elop shortcuts, based on historical experience, and ar- 
range for blocks of services. For example, a block of specialized 
^ medical services might be arranged on one occasion. The rehabili- 
tation agency might also find it more efficient to establish and 
operate a specific $pccialized service such as a work evaluafion-work 
adjustment unit for the exclusive use of its clients. However, pn the 
whole, the central mode ol operation is to purchase and package 
services on an individual client basis. 

The second approach is for the case manager to draw against 
more or less fixed amounts of prepurchased services from a limited 
number of service operators who provide services tailored almost 
specifically to the needs of the planned target groups. In this ap- 
proach the manpower dollars are used to prefund service capacity 
or to gaittr access to service capacity funded from other sources. The. 
case manager's choices are generally more limited than they would 
be in . the vocational rehabilitation model. 

Both approaches have positive and negative aspects. The 
rehabilitation model is obviously the more flexible of the two and 
can offer the client a wider range of services and sources, but pre- 
supposes great-flexibility, and. a high ceiling on perrclient_expcn_-_ 
ditures. The prepurchasing model has the^ benefit of establishing 
new and specialized service delivery capacity where none e^^isted 
before, and is potentially the least costly approach. In determining. 
which approach is appropriate to the local situation, the planner 
should consider the capacity and range of existing services available 
on a **buy-in*' basis and the sjiccialized needs of the planned 
enrollee groups. Availability of funds related to the numbers to 
be serviced will be an important constraint. The most appropriate 
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approach for a particular community might be a combination of 
the two approaches, with some services purchased on an as-needed 
basis and other specialized or tailored services purchased on a pre-^ 
funded block basis. Only local conditions can ijetermine what the 
specific approach should be. 

••Who Witt be responsible for mowg'individtial rlients into 
employment?*' Service strategies which provide for the movement 
of clients into unsubsidized employjnent require that a mechanism 
be established for facilitating a match between a jobless client and 
an appropriate job vacancy. Again, the basic chqlce of the planner 
is to establish a new mechanism or tp rely on an exi3ting one. The 
principal criteria for making the choice are as follows:, 

(1) The probable access of each alternative 1?^a Wide variety 
of job openings appropriate to the needs of manpower 
clients on a continuous basis^ 

(2) The capacity of each alternative for placing manpower 
clients in job openings which are appropriate to their 
abilitcs and training and which prpvide relatively stable 
employment prospects at a wage level which will result in 

' above-poverty income levels 

(3) The past or potential for success of each alternative for 
placing the clients of manpower programs 

(4) The availability (present or potential to each alternative) 
of staff experienced and competent in the placement 
function ^ 

(5) The prospects of each alternative for establishing effective 
working linkages between the job development and place- 
ment function and other 'manpower service areas 

(6) The- quality and responsiveness of management available 
to each alternative and its willingness to meet planned 
performance levels, maintain prescribed service arid cost 
records, and place a high priority on this function with 
its total workload 



Focus on Strategic Planning^ 

As previously stated, the manpower planner should not be* 
^come overly involved in detailed operational planning of specific 
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programs. The core of the manpower planner's work should be the 
''exercising of iDroad-gauge, strategic planriing skills. Program area 
specialists^ whether operating as a part of the manpower planning 
staff or with a program subcontractor, should be utilized for de- 
tailed operational planning. At the core of the manpower planner s 
skills are the following: ^ 

(1) The ability to assess the local labor market and identify 
the existence, importance, and magnitude of dysfunctions 
relative to the local manpower council's goals ^ 

' (2) ,The ability to assess and ghoose an appropriate strategy 
for attacking the problems identified earlier from a range 
of alternative strategic approaches 

(3) The ability to recommend an appropriate allocation of 
reisources among a set of proposed or ongoing activities' 
directed at implementing the preferred strategic approach 

(4) The ability to identify and quantify with appropriate 
precision persons or institutions to be served ^ acted upon 
by thd recommended progfaln mix 

(5) The ability to identffy appropriate deli very t mechanisms 
for implementing the recommended program mix 

(6) The ability to assess the effectiveness of the prescribed 
program mix in^effecting the preferre4-^trategy and in 
achieving the sfalfed rtianpower objectives ' 

(7) The ability to articulate the planner's analytical findings 
and to effectively communicate his or her recommended 
course of action ^ » • . 

- . ; \ I • . 

One of the most widespread misconceptions of novice planners 
is that a major use of their technical ^ills shpuld be in precise 
program design and execution.' Curriculum design, the details of 
intake processes, fine distinctions between counseling methodology,, 
contract monitoring, Managerpent Information System mainte- 
nance, and so forth, are needed and valuable functions. The plan- 
ner should arrange for the provision of thtse services by appro- 
priate specialists andt penudicafty assure himself or herself that this 
work is progressing. However, the prime task is broad-gauge, 
stri^tegic planning. The planner should concentrate^on determining 
what should be done ahd who should do it — the details and respon- 
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sibility for execution arc the. proviilte of the functional specialists. 
The manpower planner continuall) ^immersed in operational con- 
cerns may be neglecting his orjher real function. 

At this point in the planning process, the planner should have 
a time-phased plan for the flow of persons into, through, and out of 
the proposed delivery system. These flows are based on total service 
strategy objectives and tentative costs developed earlier in the 
process. The planner will also have a tentative set of role assign- 
ments for each scrvicq component. At this stage, rfive basic tasks 
remain to be performed: * 

(1) Negotiation "of specific role assignment, details, work-^ 
, loads, co^ts, and performance standards with potential 
cojitractors ' * . y ' 

' {2) Deyelopment of specific organization anostaffing arrange- 
ments for the prl^vi^ion .of services- 

(3-) Adjusting the delivery system design and resource alloca- 
tions as nqpessary after final operational arrangements 
h^vc been made 

(4) In'^tallation of needed managenient and support systems \ 
necessary t5 maintain the system, such as fiscal disburse- 
ments and accounting systems, management Information, 
and ,report| 

^ (5) Installation\pf approffriate evaluative reporting. systems 
if these cannotHscT^erived from tl^e Management Infor- 
\ mation System - ^ . 

Essentially these tasks should be performed by the various func^ 
tional area specialists whose work should be closely monitored by^ 
thfe planner. The planner should make use of specialists ^n con- 
tracts, training, accounting, and information. Guidance can also be 
drawn from the current program planning and technical assistance 
of federal funding agencies. The planner and the functional area 
specialists will find the series of technical assistance publications 
developed in support of the fiscal year 1975 ceta planning cycl.e' 
particularly Jielpful in the performance of the various implemcnta- 
tiun tasks.. Mmiiloring and xrvalttattng this service delivery is 
subject of the next chapter; 
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Evaluation is a hallmark of American manpower planning. 
Despite the shortcomings of evaluation techniques, no set of public 
programs has ever b^en more thoroughly evaluated. From their 
beginnings, the programs have been viewed with suspicigp, and 
there was demand that they prov<j their worth. As a new generation 
of American manpower programs begins with ci:ta, it is unlikely 
that this concern with evaluation will diminish, but there will be 
a fundamental chan^ in focus^ Until now, the emphasis has been 
national: "Did t^e. program as a whole produce sufficiently favor- 
able results to justify its continuance?'' Under ceta, jhat concern 
will continue at the national level, but the new focus at the local 
level will be the improvement in service mix and serviceudclivcry 
within the prograin. 

iBmphases in Manpower Evaluation 

Three principal foci have characterized evaluation in the 
manpower field. TKc first has been concern with the manpower 
responses of the organization - evaluation of interpal manpower 
programming. The second focus of evaluation has been the national 
v^.,, pi^c^rSm^' evaluations, directed at thc>dcvclopment of workable 
i^'^^;;^:;^^ models, and. the determination of the effectiveness of 
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a .centrally designed mix of prograpis to meet the expections of 
national poHc) makers. A third focus encompasses the limited bod) 
' of methodological and anal)tical w'ork concerning the evaluation 
of manpower programs at the service delivery level. Each will be 
reviewed before devoting this chapter to the third focus. 

Internal Manpower Program Evaluation 

Internal manpower programming evaluation has grown from 
the need of manpower planners tp determine the efrectiver;iess of 
their prescriptions for solving the manpower problems of the 
organization. >.!anpo\ver planning w;ithin the business firm or the 
public agency has generally developed ^s an outgrovvth of the 
older, more limited personnel function, while manpower planning 
at the national and at the state and local levels has grown from the 
policy and program responses of the federal government^ to do 
something about^.the persistent demographic and geographic 
^-ppckcts of^uilemployment and underemployment. There is a dis- 
tinct difference in the professional orientation of manpower plan- 
ners working for orjganizations and those working for federal, state, 
and local manpow er authorities. XjKe hand of the economist can be 
seen in all arenas. However, methods and language of the micro- 
manpower planner — the planner concerned with the internal 
manpower nccds'^of the organization — dip^ heavily into the per- 
sonnel and industrial engineering professions, while the federal, 
state, and local public manpower planners.seem heavily influenced 
by the teaching, coiinseling, and social work professions. 

Much of the evaluation, work coming out of the internal 
organization context has concerned the effectivenss of efforts to 
ensure adequate supplies of managerial or technical personnel to 
the organization, the effectivenss of the organization in training 
or retraining disadvantaged pr minority employees is a niore recent 
theme. Another major direction consists of the efforts to evaluate 
the effcClivcness of policy alternatives for meeting the manpower 
needs of the military. But in all, the emphasis is internal — How 
well n the organization doing vis-a-vis its manpower needs? — 
rather thari^the provisions of external manpower services.^ 



*For^*good[ introduttion the tooU and current cupccrn in the Internal m<inptAvcr 
planning field, sere Burack and Walker. 1972, 
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' National Manpower Program Evaluation f 

,y By far the largest and best known body of analytical evalua- 
tion work consists of the numerous manpower program evaluations 
contracted b> federal departments and private foundations. The 
fedc/al sponsors of manpower program evaluation have been the 
Manpower Administration of the Labor DefJartment, v arious units, 
in HEW, the OEO, and the comnnunity development units of 
HUD, Although these agencies hav^ conducted a considerable 
number of in-housc evaluations, most of the federal evaluation 
resources have been allocated ip wnti^ct studies. Private profit 
and nonprofit research organizations,^liblic and private insti- 
tutions of higher education, ahd to a muqh lesser extent manpower 
program operators and units of state and local governments nave 
been the most frequent recipients of federal evaluation and research 
contracts. As a result, the evaluation of federally supported man- 
power efforts has resulted in the creation of a relatively large re- 
.^somixjjidj^^ ^ . > 

The choice of the federal agencies over the years to rely heavily 
jon "outside" evaluatTon has had both positive and negative results. 
On the positive side the reliance on outside evaluation has resulted 
in a more objective body of work than would probabl) have been 
the case if operating agencies had done the work themselves. No 
other federal programmatic efforts jn either the domestic or mili- 
.tary areas have been subjected to the scrutiny of open evaluation by 
"outsiders" as frequently or in-depth as have federally supported 
manpower programs. " 

Another positive result of the federal approach to manpovyer 
program evaluation has been the development of a wide v ariety of 
evaluation methodology. Whife. it is difficult to determine the 
extent to which national manpower policy has been affected, this 
approach. has resulted in a substantial!) improved understanding 
of the relative costs and benefits of alternative programmatic ap- 
proaches to the delivery of manpower services. The application of 
the findings of programmatic evaluation work can be &een^Jip[^most 
of the significant program redesign efforts preliminary to the imple- 
mentation of CETA. 

The reliance on outside evaluation has also had some negative 
characteristics. Because the evaluations were designed to support 
national purposes, the evaluation methodologies v\hich were devel- 
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oped have generally not been directly translated or translatable for 
the*asc of manpower planners or policy makers at the state and local 
levels.. Even where data were gathered which would have been 
hrfpful to these units of government, they have not been fed back 
to these units in usable form. This failing had little real impact 
until the advent of decentralized and decategorized planning under 
the comprehensive manpower pilot programs and their legislated 
successor, ceta. As implementation of ceta proceeds, the needs 
of state and local manpower, policy makers and planners for ^work- 
able evaluation methods will become more crucial. 

Evaluation at ihe, State atid Local Levels 

The overriding purpose of the evaluation of manpower pro- 
grams at the se^^ice delivery level \is optimization. The state or 
local manpower planner develops a description of the problem, 
identifies alternative prescriptions for solving the problem, makes 
a dioictr among ih(^r alTfrrmmTS/ g^nd dfrvdops appfopmre pro* 
gramming to implement the preferred alternative. Another unit of 
state or local government or .private organization usually is 
assigned to deliver the manpower services designated within the 
program, while the planner retains responsibility for evaluajting 
the results of his or her programming and then^reprograms as need 
is indicated by the evaluation. However, the progr^am operator or 
service deliverer retains, an internal evaluation responsibility to 
determine how effectively his or her organization is fulfiJHng its 
assignment. The intent may be to improve or defend that perform- 
ance. The planner assesses both the appropriateness of the mix of 
services provided and the efficiency and effectiveness of the service 
deliverer, since he or she may recommend change in either. 

The state or local manpower planner is generally limited to 
deprogramming within a limited range of* services that can be 
provided from available resources and by alternative deliverers of 
those, services. In contrast, ev§iluation in support of national policy 
developmenrt must dlways implicitly" or explicitly provide measures ^ 
which allow copnparison of both the alternative manpower uses and 
the nonmanpower uses of the available resources. Consequently, 
from the perspective of the state or local manpbwer planner, the 
national evaluators have been overly preoccupied with more 
absolute njeasures ofjrnpact translated into dollar terms (such 
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as cost/benefit ratios) which .might support the consideration of 
all alternative uses of resources but which offer little assistance in 
improving program effectiveness. S^ate and local planners have 
a greater need for evaluation techniques that assess the efficiency 
of current Qperations, measure the short, intermediate, arv^ longer 
term effect! venss of alternative manpower approaches in behalf of 
various target groups, and feed information back, suggesting 
improvements. The> rarel) have reason to consider nonmanpower 
uses of the available resources. 

Each of these evaluative viewpoints is appropriate and neces- 
sary. If the federal budgetary process is to result in rational 
allocation of Jimited resources among alternaiive national priorities, 
work must continue on evaluatKe methods which result in meas- 
ures of benefit that are comparable across functional areas. The 
Executive branch of government has an obligation to the Legisla- 
tive branch which directs the overall allocation of resources (and 
to the taxpayers who provide the funds) to assess the relative con- 
- trfbtition to the natiormf gm)d ^f attrrmtttvc trsca-trf* resewee^ and 
allocate and reallocate in pursuit of the general welfare. Any 
amalytical effort which results in a more accurate assessment of the. 
rjrlative contributions of alternative uses of limited resources should , 
De supported. However, all too often data reporting systems o^T 
federal mai^power programs have bypassed operating levels in the 
computation, analysis, and dissemination of useful management 
information.- ^ - 

National program evaluations .xou Id *have done more as a 
byproduct to offer insights to local program operators that would 
be useful in improving their performance. With the advent of state 
and local discretion in the choice of target groups, the design of 
functional services^ and the choice of service delivery systems, the 
emphasis must shift. First priority must be directed to the develop- 
ment of evaluation methodologies geared to the needs of state and 
local manpower planners and administrators, without neglecting 
the national need for assessment of the overall effectiveness of the 
yJecentralixed manpower approach and of the social returns of this 
particular u*se of scarce resources. 

Recognizing this need for decentralized evaluative tools, the 
Manpower Administration has issued a simplified evaluative 
approach as a technical assistance guide for^the use of ^ate and 
focal CETA grantees. That approach is well designed to meet the 
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immediate needs in the earl> stages of decentralization, but it is 
recognized not "to be adequate for the longer run. As local man- 
power programs will reflect the particular n^eds of their local labor 
markets and populations, so will evaluatipn techniques need to be 
sufficiently flexible to adapt to local need. Since ceta represents 
only a portion of the manpower action in an) labor market, these 
evaluative techniques must jeed information back concerning the 
end results of other programs, in order to optimize the effectiveness 
of the entire manpower system. The renlainder of this chapter 
attempts a modest contribution to filling this void. 

Typology of State and Local Manp^wcc Evaluations 

Evaluation approaches can be categorized according to 
a variety of dimensions. One approach would be to distinguish 
between process and product. Process evaluation would focus on 
activities, whereas proddCt evaluation would focus on the results 
of activities. Another ap^^ ; gach would be to classify evaluations by 
their methodologies, for exjHgnple, empiricaf evaluation and partic- 
ipant observer evaluation. Timf might also be used as a classifying 
device, current, sfiort-term, and long-term approaches to evalua- 
tion. The choice of evaluator can be a clfissifying device; e.g., self- 
evaluation, as opposed to outside and independent evaluation. 
This book uses a three-way classification scheme^ which seems to 
reflect an emerging pattern. In substance, if not in emphasis, it is 
similar to a classification scheme first offered by Borus and 
Tash"^(1970). ' . * • 

Three basic forms of evaluation are of prime importance to 
manpower planners at the state and local levels: 

(1) Operational control and assessment: This includes" the moni- 
toring, of current operations for compliance with a pre- 
established* model of efficiency and general principles of 
prudent management; and the regular and systematic 
review of current operajy'ons against quantitative and 
qualitative program performance targets, generally ex- 
pressed in a time-phased operational plan.*"^ 

(2) Aliemattves effectiveness assessment. This includes the periodic 
assessment of the success 'and costs of achieving specific 
plan, program, and program component outcomes in the 
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intermediate time framc^The focus of alternatives effec- 
. * tivcne^s assessment is the comparison of the relative 
effectiveness of alternative strategies for achievLng inter- 
mediate measures of success. 

'(3) Outcomes assessment: This measures the extent to which 
a particular plan is achieving its objectives arid goals; 
I e.g,, improving the employment stability and incomes' 
of the target group to which nianpower services are being 
, provided, ► ' 

A fourth evaluation form — impact assessment ~ would in- 
clude tho^ analytical activities designed to measure the lonrg-term 
changes attributable to the program which impinge upon partic- 
. ipants^ the labor market, and the commipity. Impact assess ments 
seek to assess the extent to which long-term objectives are being 
met and should answer the question: In what way would this 
community be different from what it is if the manpovyer program 
had never existed? However, that would require knowledge of such 
indued uiipacts as tfe negative clisplaccmcnt effect -off 



ipants who might have held jow obtained by participants if the 
program had not existed. Present evaluation methodology is not 
yet up to this task. Consequently, the manpower planner and 
program operator must generally content themselves with the 
knowleHge. that they were assigned to better the lot of a prescribed 
group and satisfy themselves with that achievement. It is an accept- 
able and appropriate social decision to redistribute opportunity in 
favor of those suffering handicaps and disadvantages relative to 
society as a whole. But that choice is a policy decision which then 
provides some of the parameters within vvhich the^ planner plans. 
Only the first three evaluation forms are relevant to pl'^sent 
purposes, ' • ' . 

The principal types of evaluation measures relate to input, 
process, and output. Input measures define the inputs of resources 
into a prescribed process designed to achieve a specific scj^^of out- 
comes. Examples of input measures are staff salaries, equipment- 
costs, supplies, foregone earnings of cnrollees, overhead cost, and 
so forth. 

Process measures seek to characterize the process employed to 
produce specified outcomes. They track flows of persons through 
a scries of services, utilization of system capacity, am|. movement 
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. out of ancLbctwecn components of a system. Examples of process 
measures include average daily attendance, enrollments, com- 
ponent completions, rates of aptitude or attitudinal change,' 
'numbers of termination by reason, and student/teacher ratios. 

Output measures describe the result of the process on persons 
moving through it. Output measures for manpower evaluations 
are designed to measure the change in enrollee characteristics 
^ which best relate to each person's employability in the labor mar- 
ket. Examples of output measures include placement rates, pro- 
portion of training-related placements, changes in wage and income 
levels, changes in skill and educational attainments, and attitudinal 
changes. 

A program can be evaluated only against the purpose for 
which it is intended. The choice of evaluation measures requires 
a clear^efinition of program service or strategy norms. The,choice 
of goals and objectives defines, in turn, the manpower development 
Strategy of the state or local manpower planning authority. Al- 
.. JLbSMSb hard and f ast prescriptions a re fe\v in this arca ,^ experience 
has shown that the general torm and speciticity ot goals and objec- 
tives required for each of the major types of evaluation differ. For 
example, operational control and assessment requires a sej^of norms 
in the form of a time-phased operational plan. Actual levels are 
compared to planned levels (the objectives in this case) relating 
to costs, enrollments, services provided, ant^ immediate outcomes. 
In contrast, outcomes assessment requires a more general statement 
or broad manpower strategy which delineates the change desired 
in a specific subpopulation or labor market institution. The choice 
of manpower development goals reflects the manpower planning 
authority's analysis of. the local labor market and population. This 
general approach is outlined , in Table 9-1. The table shows that 
^ the specification of norms for use in evaluation moves from the 
broad specification of target* group and desired changes necessary 
for outcome evaluation to a specification of services and job types 
designed to achieve the desired goals necessary for alternatives 
effectiveness assessment, to a detailed specification of periodic 
enrollment, cost, service,, and immediate outcomes necessary for 
operational control and assessment. ^ ^ '\ 

The ^objectives of service strategies are likely to differ con- 
siderably. Different objectives might be set foi; diflferent groups 
receiving the s!&me serv ice. For example, immediate job placement 
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after. an institutional skills training sequence might be tlie estab- 
lished goal of the manpower planning authority for one group, 
while satisfactory completion might be set as the prime objective 
fdi* another group. Service components are likely to have multiple . 
^^goals and objectives of varying importance. Consequently, it is 
essential that these goals, ixid objectives be carefully developed, 
stated, and prioritized before establishing an information system 
and ^attempting to evaluate. 

The state or .local manpower planner is faced with an 
enonripus number of possible evaluation measures. Limitations 
imposed by costs, as well as rigorous delineation of local manpower 
goals and objectives, will help the planner reduce the options and 
then choose aniong them. In choosing evaluation measures, the 
planner should give consideration to the following suggestions: 

(1) Measures should be keyed to specific goals^ objectives, 
and operational indicators. 



Table 9-1 

Analysis of the Local Laboi; Market and Population 



'Evaluation Type 



Form of Coal and 
Objective Statement 



Example 



Outcomes assessment Goal statement 



Alternatives effect- 
ivcncss ^ 



Operational control 
and assessment 



1. Improve the*em- 
' ployability and 

incomes of ^ 
group X. ' 

2. Provide group X 
with services A, 
By and C, and 
place in jobs of 
types I, 2, and .3. 

Time-phased operational 3. In period I, z 



Objective statement 



plan 



number of group X 
persons should be 
enrolled in service 
component C\ 
y number should 
be completed and 
placed in jobs of 
type 1. 
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(2) Simple measures should be favored over more complex 
measures. ' • ^ 

(3) Measures wfiich can meet both local and federal needs 
and also the needs of planners and operators are preferred 
over measures which meet only one type of need. 

. (4) The costs of obtaining the information should be less than 
the costs of not getting it. 

(5) Objective quantitative measures are to be preferred to 
subjective judgments wherever and whenever available. 

Many ofthe values and contributions of manpower services can 
never be quantified, and there is always the problem that straight- 
forward comparisons of the dollar returns to investments in the 
cmployability of alternative target groups may argue for service 
to the "haves" rather than the "have nots." Hovvever, subjective 
judgments arc vulnerable to personnel biases and can justify vvhat- 
, ever on e wishes to justifyc Subjective approaches to evaluation tend 
ta be^ exposes of what^ wrung adininistraiivelyj rather t]han answers 
to "What arc the results and how can the outcomes be improved?" 
The best solution to the dilemma is to stick as closely as possible 
to a quantitative approach, weighing calculations in preferred 
directions and ultimately making policy decisions by melding 
quantitative results with good judgment* ^ 

i)perqti(mal Control and Assessment 

Operational control and assessment evaluations are designed 
to manage the state and local manpgwer plans. The two most 
common forms of these evaluations are the plan vs performance 
analysis and the garden-variety program monitoring. 

Plan vs Performance Analysis ^ 

This type of analysis is concerned with providing the program 
operator, the policy maker, and the manpower planner with reason- 
ably current information on the extent to vyhich the program . 
components arc achieving the approved plan. In fact, this analysis 
. is best characterized as a tool for managing the plan. It is typically 
structureji^y the conventions and definitions of a management 
information system, which should.be built on a flow-process con- 
cept, using service centers or key delivery institutions as its basic 
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measuring points. Planned levels of enrollments^ cost, services 
received, and indicators of immediate outcomes are compared with 
actual levels experienced to determine the extent to which the plan- 
is being followed. The difference between planned and actual 
levels. is used as a. basis for allocating intensive on-site monitoring 
time and as an indicator of the need for reprogramming. 

Monitoring 

Program monitoring is a process of reviewing the activities of 
manpgyycr service deliverers against a specific model which de- 
scribes hou a particular service should be deliv ered. In the context 
of state and local manpower program management there are^two 
primai^y purposes of program monitoring. The first is custodial. 
Custodial monitoring seeks to assure management that contract 
requirements, fiscal responsibilities, and administrative guidelines 
are being satisfied. The custodial monitoring system also deter- 
mines whqthcr thQ .program operator is serving^the prescribed 

»Cu»tQdial- ^monitoring is g(f!t^ra4ly est^&ltslftd^h ^'fi^gulai-; . 

•periodic basis, y - - - - •* — — - 

The second gen^r^l form is best called malTSgerinmohltdrrng.' 
The oj)erative pyihciple of mSfia^ef ial moriTtorrnf is""man^^menr^ 

■ b> exception.'* The purpose of managerial monitoring is to deter- 
mine tbc causes of variance in program performance from planned 

^vels and to identify appropj:r9i(e_rera.ecJiaLactioa§,^]^^^ 
xiient consideration. „ . 



Information Requirements . ^ 

Operational control and assessment analysis relies hcavil) on 
, the grantee reporting system required of the agency assigned 
responsibility for delivering a prescribed set of services. The 
records of the reporting system essential to the support of all three 
general types of evaluation fall into the following categories: 

(l) Records of the characteristics of -the person^ Ibrved 

. (2) Records of the nature and extent of services provided 

(3) . Records of the outcomes and results of services provided 

(4) Records of the costs of services 

These records are generated around two loci: the individual client 
and the service unit, ^inimum records for the individijat client 

c . ■ ■ . . ' 
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would include an entry record, somjs^fqrm of an cmplo) ability plan 
, or plans for service, status change records to record movement 
aihong services, and an exit record to record movement out of the- 
^ program. Minimum records focused on the service unit would 
^ include an activity record that would account for the quantities of 
Z'' services' rendered, measured in some standard unit, and a cost 

record that woi>ld assign all direct costs and a portion of adminis- 
^: ■ trative cost5 to the service unit. 

, " With access to these niinimal records,-the state or local man- 

" V .power planner can construct a manpower progratm performance 

, inforjnation system to support operational control and assessment 

^ „ . evaluation. Sevcrajt design criteria arc ev:^ntial in the development 

^ j ^ , of an effective performance information system: 

J . (I) The system should be supportable entirely^ w^th client arid 

' service unit records. 

(2) It should provide information in five essential areas: move- 
ment of person ^^— Gfia racycn s ltc s ~^or pcf s on s ";" s ervTG €^ 

.j^^> provided, immediate outcomes achieved, and costs of 

services. • . 

(3) It should reflect the status of the operation as currently 
as is practicable, with a capability of being uMaied at 

^ ^ least monthly, r 

(4) It should enable the planner to conceptualize the sum 
y total of manpower activity. ^ • > , . 

(5) It should facilitate comparison among services, service 
^ ^nits, and' client groups.. 

(6) lMQst importantly, it should facilitate Comparison of actual 
" operatiorts with planned operations; 

Many of ttiese design criteria can easily be met if the information 
system is; designed as a continuous-process model, resembling 
a pipeline through an oil refinery. Materials enter the system 
continuously, move through a series of ongoing modification proc- 
.esses, arid then leave the system in various states for a, variety of 
destinarions. 

The continuous-process model contrasts with the job lot, the 
batch, or the project models in which a discrete unit of material is 

rodified as a unit and leaves tl^e*proccss as a unit, .at which point 
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^. ^ another discrete unit can be acted upon. Although it is obvious 
that each client is a discrete unit, the system generally handles 
thousands of persons at a time. For activities such as open-entry/- 
open-exit institutional draining, which allow individuals to start 
and stop at any time, the appropriateness ofShe continuous-process 
modelJn manpower, service informatrion systems is enhanced 
(Figure 9.1)J The adoption of the continuous-process model allows 
the planner to §>tructure a set of common data elements round the 
major points of the model. Clients enter, are in the progranri, and 
leave the program. 

'By. slightly expanding this concept and adding a commoji 
time ,unit, the planner can design a common data element set. 
A minimuip set wo^ld consist of data elements defined as follows: 

(1) In process: The number of persons w^ho are already enrolled 
in the prograrai%ft the beginning of the month^ 

(2) Entries: The number of opfsons who are enrolled into the 

■ . p rogranx-during-the^^Blonth .~ — ^ ^\ ^^.—^ ^- _ 



(3) Exits: The number of persoms who ceased_ to be enrolled 

in the program durjiig the month for any reason, 

including: v 

* 

(a)^ Early terrnination ~ persons who did not complete the 
program and left during the month 



Entry 



Modifying process 



Exit 



Continuous flow of material 



Entry 



► Modifying process 




Figur^9.L The Continuous-Process Concept 
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J (b) Trdnsjen to oilier manpower programs — pcisons w ho com- 
pleted the program and, went into another program as 
a part of a planned service sequence during the month 

(c) //////V// placements — persons who completed the pro- 
gram during the month and were placed in a job 
during the m6n^ 

(d) Completers in holding ~ pcvsom who completed ihe 
program during the month and are waiting for ai\ 
appropriate job opening 

> • 

(4) Placements. Persons who complete ^<^n initial placement 
period during the month and remain*^on »he job 

} * ... * 

(5) Job leaiers: Persons who fail to complete aij initial place- 
ment period during the month and leave the job in which 
they \\'ere placed 

In addition to the enrollee flo\\ measurements, a tentati\;e set 



ures, and ''client da>s of service provided" should be defined. Som,e 
cNamplts uf enrollee characteristics 'measurements tied ao puiiits 
on the flow process model are as follow ^'^^ 

(1) Disadvantaged: The number of clients at entry who are 
disadvantaged according to Labor Department guidelines 

(2) Minorities. 'I'lie number of clients at entrv who are mem- 
vbers of racial or cultural minorities ' , 

(3) Veterans: The number of clients at entrv who arc veterans 
^ - '^ of military service • • , 

(4) Public assistance' recipients: The number of clients at*cnlry 
who are receiving public welfare ^ 

Some examples of financial measures are as follows: • 

( 1 ) lixpenditures. The total of accrued expenses incurred 
^ the month l^y the program * 

(2) Cash transfers:'^ The portion of expenditures transferred 
directly to program clients in cash, bv check, or by money 
order durirtg the jnonth ^ 

In addition, each ,>erv ic<^ unit should provide a monthlv tally of 
**client days of services provided** during tlie month. 
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Carc'shoul'ci'be taken to sped fv definitions that match points 
in the continuous-process modeL The set of common elements 
should reflect the Vok indicatoi^ used in the time-phased opera- 
tional plan and he maintained for each of the components of the 
pbn. For example, if the plan consists of intake component, 
a remedial education component, an on-the-job training compo- 
nent. and a skills training component, the information system 
should track the common data elemems for each component. 
Figure 9.2 shows how an information .svstem might track an intake 
component. 

The common data elements should be supplemented with 
additional indicators, where the essential information is not ac- 
counted for b> the common data elements. Manpower services are 
a f>rime example of this situation. Counseliri^, testing, and assess- 
ment do not lend themselves readily to the continuous-process 
m'odel, although it would be possible to track them in this form. 
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. Elements Tracking Performance of an Intake^ Unit 
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'A more approach wo&ld be\o account for a common unit 

of service. C^^quently, the planner might add the number of 
ebufw^iihg sess^ and the number of assessments and tests given 
during the month to the common data elements used to measure 
flows through the intake unit. If these scryices were provided by 
^ a special unit that has no other services assignment, the common 
data clement might be limited to client ch!aracteristics or expendi- 
tures, or both. In a similar fashion, special work unit data elements 
might be established and tracked by the information system for 
other activities which do not deal with enroHees, or do not deal 
with them over a significant length of time. . . 

The program performance information system is supported 
by a system of monthly service unit reports. The service units 
develop monthly reports from their client record files and from 
their service activity and service cost records. The service unit 
report employs the common data clement set, supplemented by any 
work unit measure peculiar to that unit. The service unit also 
reports the cjient days of Serxice provided during the month from 
its service unit activity record. The information specialist posts.the 
service unit report to a master sheet monthly. The master sheet 
might be used for only one service unit or for all program compo- 
nents. The most practicable approach is to use individual service 
unit master sheets and then repost to some form of program control 
board that shows the entire flow of activities. The control board 
is a device for visually portraying the total manpower program 
activity operating in a planning jurisdiction, It is also used to 
highlight the comparison of actual with planned performance. 
Figure 9,3 shows a simplified control board. (Its sections 1, 2, and 3 
correspond to the numbered narrative paragraphs in the discussion 
below.) 

r ' ' ^. , ' . ' 

The Program Phfohnance Informaiidn - 
' System in Vse 

/riie prpgram performancef information system is designed to 
meet* the desired requirements specified earlier. It provides the state 
or local manpower planner with an overview of manpower activity 
ih^the pjianrtirtg jurisdiction and with comparable measures of. 
program performance against planned objectives.. It aI.$o gives the . 
planner a useful tool for conducting operational control and assess- 
ment cvaruatiqns. To illustrate how a performance information 
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system might operate, a highly simplified example is described, 
using a limited set of common data elements in a theoretical plan- 
ning area. ■ ^ .^ 

The process begins with a regular review of the planning board 
by the planner. (Figure 9.3 illustrates this process.) 

1. During the review, the planner notes that the cu^nulativc place- 
, mcnt rate for institutional training programs has dropped consistently 

during the months of September, October, and |Jovcmbcr far below 
planned levels and below the acceptable range of 15 percent variation 
from 75 ptercerit planned placement. ^ 

2. The figures indicate a significant problem:' The drastic fall in 
the mpnthly rate has caused the cumulative placement, ratb to drop 
18.4 percentage points (80.9 to .62.5 j>crcent) or 12.5 percent )5clow 
planned placement levels. An examination jof the control board shows* 
that exits for September increased ^substantially, while placements^ 

^, increased only slightly. This could have been caused by a drastic 
change in labor market demand or, more likely, by the failure of 
placement staff to prepare for the completion of training by a class 
group in September, further analysis shows' that exits returned to 
normal levels in October and November, while placements continued 
their radical decline. At this point, the planner might conclude that 
a major problem was dev{;lopirig in the placement function. 

3. T6 pin down the problem, the planner would examine the _ 
common data element tables of the component programs. In the case 
of "total ipstitutional training,'* the component programs mi^ht be: 
the mS^al trades, service occupations, health occupations, and data 
processing clusters and the water quality technician .fjroject and 
individual referrals. The planner examines component program tables 
and discovers that the problem appears to be located ih the metal 
trades cluster. A low placement *rate from this cluster is idenjtific^'as 
the prime source of the problem first noted in. ^he "total institutional 
training** tables. At this point, the planner would probably initiate an 

^ on-site managerial monitoring review of the metal trades cluster to 

ascertain the cause of the problem. 

c ' ' . ^ 

In this exan^ple, the use of the program performance iBfo|>- 
matioH systpm as both an openitional control and an evaluation 
aid. was demonstrated. The principle at work is management by 
exception. Any irregular pattern of performance noted in a program 
table Immediately suggests a problem area. Performance is meas- 
ured against planned objectives. Uniform measurement provides 
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a comparable frame of reference for problem solving and decision 
making. On-sifc monitoring activity is conserved, and attention is 
focused on real problems. . • 

As we have seen, operational control and assessment evalua- 
tion depend heaviJ) upon a sound information system. With this 
system in place, regular monthly evaluations can easily be con- 
ducted. These evaluations should systematically consider the 
following: 

(1) Capacity utilization: Comparison of planned with actual 
component capacity (measured in "client days of service 
provided" or other unique service unit measurements). 
The planner would analyze variance from plan, answering 
sonie of the following questions: a- 

(a) Is the variance from plan caused by longer (or shorter) 
stays in the component tharr planned? 

(b) Is the variance caused by overestimation (or under- 
estimation) of needed capacity? 

* 

(c) Is the varianc'fe caused by more (or less) entries than 
planned? 

(d) Is the vafiance caused by more (or fewer) exits than 
planned? 

(2) Early t 'errt\ination: Comparison of planned wjth actual early 
termination rates. The planner would analyze variance 
from plan by asking the following kinds of questions: 

(a) Is the variaTice from plan caused by longer (or Shorter) 
stays in the component than planned? 

(b) What are the reasons for early termination? What pro- 
portion of them as "positive" (e.g., piilitary service)?. Is 
a separate measurement needed for positive early 
terminations? ' - 

(c) What reasons do the early terminees give? 

(d) Are they terminating t)ecause one particular service is 
not being adequately provided? 

(3) Completions in holding: Comparison of planned with actual 
number of persons in holding after they have completed' 
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the program. The planner would ask the following kinds 
of questions: 

(a) Is the variance from plan caused by an ineffective job 
development effort? 

(b) Is there an oversupply of persons (who are in this train- 
ing occupation) in the labor market already? 

(c) Are the completers undertained (or overtrained for 
the available job vacancies? 

(d) Has too much (or too little) capacity been provided In 
the occupational training area? 

(4) Placements: Comparison of planned with actual placements 
(generally defined as ''persons who have exited the pro- 
gnanri as initial placements^ have completed a specified 
initial employment period, and have remained on the 
job*r7D^ planner would ask the following kinds of 
questreuas: 

(a) Is tne^ariance from plan caused by overtraining (or 
undertraining)? Are the^ clients' skills sufficient for^ 
retention? ^ I 

(b) What reasons do initial employment period dropouts 
give for losing their initial, placement joj3s? 5^ 

(c) What additional services might jmprove the retention 
- 1 ^ rate? ' 

, \ (5) Component completions (transfers and initial employment . 

period placements): Comparison of planned with actual 
component completion rates. The planner would ask the 
following kinds of questions: 

(a) Does comparison identify the particular component 
responsible fdi*'*the deficiency? • 

(b) Is the variance from plan sufficient to affect capacity 
' utilization of other components? 

(6) ^Expenditures. Comparison of planned with actual expendi- 
tures. The planner would- ask the following kinds of 
questiortSL 

(a) Is the variance c^iised by underutiliication (or over- 
^ . ^ utilization) of the component? 
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(b) Is thq variance caused by understafling (or over- 
stafling)? 

(c) Is more (or less) service being t^iven than planned? 

• (d) How has expenditurc^er "client davs of service^ pro- 
vided'' been afTecled? 

. (i^ Have unit costs increased (or decreased)? 

(f) Were the planned levels underestimated (or 6veresti- 
mated)? What is the source of the mis-estimajion? 

, (7) Transfer payments: Comparison of planned with actual 
^ proportion of transfer payments to total expenditures. 
The planner would ask the following kinds, of questions: 

(a) Is the variance caused by underenrollments (or over- 
enrollments)? 

(b) ,Is ovcrstaffing (or understafling) of the component 
< ' causing the varia^e from plan? 

(^) Are clients aware of nonstipend transfers available, 
. : such as transportation allowances and so forth? 

(8) Client (liaracteristus: Comparison of planned with actual 
numbers of clients with specific characteristics entering 
^ the program or component. The plannn* would ask the 
following kinds of questions: 

(a) Are the intake workers aware of the planned^ 

(b) Is more intensive outreach required? 

(c) Do the planned levels overestimate (or underestimate) 
_ the needs of the population groups with the specified 

characteristics? 

* * . * • < 

Alternatives Effectiveness Assessment " ^ 

^ . Alternati\es efTcctiveness assessment is the principal evalua- 
tion tool in state and local manpower planning. 'Fhis type of 
evaluation involves a systematic analysis of the relative effectiveness 
ancl costs of altcrnativ,e programs, .services, and .strategies for the 
purpo.ses of determining the mo.st efficient approach to a given 
manpower objective- The ke> operative principle at work in alter- 
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natives efTcctivencss assessment is uplimi/alion. Its fcKus is tactical. 
^Giveq a specific objecti\e, uhat is the most efTicient \\a\ to get 
there? 

Alternatives efTcctiveness assessment takes three basic forms. 
The first form - effectiveness anal)sis - seeks to determine hou 
well a particular ser\ice .strategy or component is perTorming, in 
terms of program objecti\cs and in relation to other service .strat- 
egies or components without regard to the i elated cost.s. The .second j 
— Costs analysis — seeks to determine the .specific co.sts of serving 
a specific target group or of providing a .specific service. The third 
form combines effectiveness analv.sis and cost analysis. Relative 
cost/effectiveness analysis attempts to estimate the relation.ship 
between outcome measures and cost measures of alternative serv ices 
and service strategies. The results of the analysis are usually ex- 
pressed as a cost/effectiveness index. 

EJfectiveness Analysis 

Effectiveness analysis is a basic comparative approach whose 
purpose is to determine the relative effectiveness of alternative 
approaches to meeting a given objective. The objective mtght be 
defined as serv ing a particular client group, training for a particular 
job, or maximizing the effectiveness of a specific serious component. 

^^J^hwjc^re two general classes of measures used in effectiveness 
analysis. The first set examines the outcome experience u /////// the 
program as clients move through A particular component or service 
throughout. A second set examines the immediate' outcomes of the 
program. Key measures of immediate outcomes include: (1) the 
movement of clients into uasub.sidized employment, (2) the experi- 
ence of clients in completing initial placement periods and inter- 
mediate term retention periods, {[)) the movement of clients into 
training-related jobs or^mto preplanned, upgraded positions, and 
(4) changes in welfare status, entry wage experience of former 
clients, and so on. . . ^ , 

Cost Analysis ' • ^ * 

The manpower planner*s analysis of costs should be designed 
to determine the costs of serving .specific target grOup or of pro- 
viding a specific service. An economisfs view of costs would sub- 
sume the range of direct and opportunity costs a.ssociatcd with a 
particular program design. Opportunity costs can be defined as the 
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value of the benefits of foregone program alternatives. The calcula- 
tion of these costs would include the full range of benefits which 
might have been received if the program resources had been c|i-. 
rected into other uses. Opportunity costs would also include loit 
wages to the client and lost ta.\ payments to, the government while 
an individual is enrolled in a manpower program. The theoretical 
economist would also be interested in a third tvpe of cost; i.e., 
marginal costs. Marginal analysis would examine the cost change 
results derived from adding or subtracting numbers of participants 
or units of service. Optimization would require that further clients 
or units of service be added until the additional benefits from that 
addition equal the added costs. 

The planner of the state and local manpower authority gener- 
ally will not Ue in a position to mount a serious effort to calculate 
actual opportunity and marginal costs. Generally neither the state- 
of-the-art nor the priority needs for basic evaluation would support 
the allocation of much of the planner's efforts in this direction. It 
is important, however, that the planner keep in mind the concepts 
of opportunity and marginal costs and, in an informal way, attempt 
to consider these costs in planning and implementing manpower 
services. 

The key to effective cost analy.sis is the ability to identify 
expenditures with a particular activity and to establish an appro- 
priate measuring unit for that activity . Two data bases are essential 
to thrsf task. These are the ''service unit activity record" and the 
".servii^ unit cost record." The former is a continuous record of 
"services provided," maintained for each discrete program activity 
andy if possible, client. The latter is a c^mtinuous record of expendi- 
tures maintained for Qach discrete program activity. 

The service unit is analogous to the '*cost center'* concept 
employed in many cost accounting systems. The choice df .service 
centers defines the level of precision with which future analy.ses 
can attribute specific outcomes and changes to di.stinctly different 
service patterns. For example, if the service unit cho.so«-^s '^total 
institutional training," cost and effectiveness analyses of various 
institutional training approaches will not be easily accomplished. 
Although the level of detail desired for evaluative purposes will 
vary from area to area, it is important to remember that recon- 
struction of needed recoi;ds at a later date is many times more 
expensive than keeping records at one more level, of detail than is 
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currenllv deemed nece!»sar>*<rhe follg»>\ing cunj»iderations are*useful 
in determining the level at which separate service unit records 
should be maintained (still using institutional training as the 
example): 

(1) Costs of training, in each occupational area should be 
separately retrievable. 

(2) Costs of each distinct approach to training for a single 

occupation should be separately retrievable. 
*^ » 

(3) Costs of each distinct supportive service should also be 
retrievable. 

(4) Costs of providing tho same service from different gqu^^ 
gra*phical locations should be retrievable. 

(5) Costs of services distinct enough to be given a unique 
name should generally be separately retrievable. ^ 

(6) Costs of services delivered b\ an administrative unit large 
enough to require a ''nonuorking * supervisor should 
separately retrievable.* 

The crucial measure next employed in cost analysis is the cost 
per unit of service. This cost is determined by dividing the total 
dollar (^*cpeftdjtures for an Activity by the number of units of service 
provided. The cost of strategies is determined by totaling the costs 
of the units of seryice that constitute a given service strategy. 

Information for conducting cost analysis is derived from two 
primary data sources. Costs of serv ing particular client groups arg^j^ 
computed from information on services recorded in the individual 
client records of former enroUees .and from unit cost estimates 
prepared by taking historical service unit activity and cost records 
and developing an appropriate historical service unit cost figure. 
Costs of a particular service strategy are developed in a similar 
fashion. From the file of former enrollees, all the records of persons 
participating in the strategy are removed. These files are then u.sed 
to tabulate the average amounts of all services received by partic- 
ipants in a particular strategy. Standard historical unit costs are 
^ then applied to the average service mix to develop an average 
enrol lee cost estimate. 
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Relative Cost/ Effectiveness Analysis ^ . 

^, Relative cost/effectiveness analysis is a method for integrating,, 
efil^tivencss analysis and cost analysis findings. The objecfive of 
jelame cost/effectiveness analysis Is to dcterrnine what results 
different service strategies achieve fur ihc funds expended on them. 
The final measure empjpyed in cost/'qfTectiveness analysis is gener- 
ally a fetio of c^ectivcne^s measures ovW costs. This ratio is usually . 
exprcssfird as a i^st/effectiveness index. ^ 

A}^ma(mi^^ffe^ Assessment in Use . " 

_ Th^essenti^ characteristic of alternatives effect i^veness assess- 
mcrtt its comparative approach. Comparisons 2irc drawn amgng 
alternatives relative to their effectiveness and costs. Simple com- 
par4tiY&'^measur constructed which are used tJ^ compare one ~ 
alternative to anomer on a specific dimension of effectiveness, costs, , 
. or bqth.cDS^ts and^effectiveness simultaneously. 
^ To iltustrat^?this process, we haVe provided an .extended 

sample of ^iimplifie^ alternativ^ effcctiv^eness. assessment which 
^ inclines a limited effectiveness analysis, a* cost analysis, and a 

f relatijCje cos^/^ectiveness analyiji^. JI'^^^^ presents an alter- „ 

.^'1 ^ ^ natives effectiveness anafysis ^r^"* ^ight be applied , to a' common 
, '^^loca^ma^ppwer']pjannin proW^^tnl- namely, gauging the relative 
^ : " '^st effectiveness of alternative serviceijtrategics in.pl^x:ing a par- 
t^0^1ancl}ertt group in ansUbsi^izG^ jprn^loyment.' , ^J: 

a , * ' ^ CqlLisi^^s^iissumc that the isj 5j liUefii year) manpower planr.of . 
, :;*M^tr^yiJI|'* has idcntific^a ft$ a ftr/ority target group unemployed 
'^bladk tpal^s^'agfesd cightcer^^to^l , w^h less than- a high school (co.mplc- 
. \tioii) education biit more thagjeighly^ars of education. tVhile the plan 
ldocs not ip^riiiTy^$pccific serHcc ^cqtierlccs for each prioi'ity group, 
Enrollment gargets wer^ set for 1hc total hianpowcr program for each 
^ro^K). IndiviJK^alfs were assigned to particular services a^» openings 
y^'^^^^ and a^j^gn^LprCfjcrenccs seemed to suggest. The 

' ^pcc^ic serv^c ^quenccs offered (witli their identifying numbers for 
thi<r;^fexampl^ arc: , 

' ' 1. M^cchanical rcpair;j^occupations * 

£ Remedial education Six inan-wccks 

Mechanic skills training Fourteen man-weeks 

2. Assembly occupations ^ 
i * Remedial education Twjclvc man-weeks 

* On-the-job training^ Eight man-\Vcek3 • 



- ^ ^cmpow^ 

' Machine opcrtfforsL 

Remedial education 
" Metai cluster, skills 

training 
• On-the-job training 

* 4. Various occupations 

Remedial education 
Work^xpcrience^ 

5. Sales occupations 
Remedial edijption 
Sales training cluster 
On-the-job training 

6. Health occupations 
Remedial education 
Hpalth service cluster 

skills training 

1, Clerical occupations ^ 
» Remedial education 

, , , Clerical cluster skills 

^ training 
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Eight man-weeks 
Six n?an-weeks 

Eight m^n-wccks 

Fourteen man-weeks 
Four man-Avecks 

Four man-weeks ' 
Four man-weeks 
Ten man-weeks 

Twelve man-wccks ] 
Twelve man-wccks 



Eight man-weeks 
Twelve man- weeks 



The programs have been operating for**nine months, *and the . 
. planners arc now interested in determining which service mixes are 
most effective in serving specific priority groups so that reallocations 
can be made in next year's plah. The planners collect the iiftlividual 
records of terminated enroUecs and sort them according to priority 
group and service strategy. An examination of the. termination records 
shows that no male, eighteen- to 21 -year-old blacks, with the identified 
preenrollment education levels, were enrolled in the clerical cluster. 
With the tcrniination records sorted into the remaining six service 
strategies, the analysis begins. 

The first concern of the analyst is the effectiveness of the ^ifcrent 
strategies in producing placements. Consequently, a placcnvDnt rate 
,is computed for each service strategy by dividing the total placement^ 
made from each strategy by the total number of terminated enrolljfC 
in each strategy. Table 9*2 shows the results of the comparison of the 
effectiveness of each strategy for^placing male blacks (eighteen to 
21 y.ears of age, with more than eight but less than twelve years of 
education). 
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... Tabic 9-2 • . 

Comparisoh of Service Sci^uence Placement Rates . 



Number 


— «' : 

^ 

Service 
Sequence 


*' Torai 
Tftiiunec***- 


'l*ina! 
Plnco. 
inentN 


!>lace^ 
Rate 


KIFecuvgncvs 
Ranking 


K 


r Mechanical repair 
• occupations; « 
skills training 
emphasis 




50 


0.6667 


6 


2 


Assembly occupations; 
remedial education, 
on-the-job training' 




37 


s 0.7400 * 


4 


3 


Mathmc operators; 
remedial edMcatioh; 
on-the-job training 


'67 


55 


0.8209 




. 4 


Various occupations; 
remedial education 
emphasis 


63 


45 


0.7143 


5 
< 


5 


Sales occupations; 
on-the-job training 
cmpl^sis. 


43 • 


40 


0.JJ888 




^ 6 


Health olcupatjons: skills 25^ 
trainkfg, remedial 
educatiotr emphasis 


20 


0.8000 


3 ■■ 



Thc^ analyst ranks the placement rates and develops an initial- 
impression of strategy effectiveness. However, placements vary in 
quality. One dimension of the quality of placements is the entry wage 
received. To get a better idea of the effect of the strategics in moving 
clients nearer the general labor force, the analyst might compare the 
entry wages ffeccived with the averagc'nonagricuhural wage of all 
persons in the local labor market. This adjustment is made by dividing 
the average nonagriculiural wage into the average placement wage 
for each service strategy. The resultant figure is a percentage measure- 
ment (Table 9-3). The average placement wage a& a percentage of the 
average nonagriculiural wage can be used to adjust the placement 
rate for each strategy for differences in the quality of the plaoemeni. 
The results of these calculations arc illustrated in the table. Note that 
the adjustment of placement rates for difference in wages changes 
the effectiveness rankings of the service jtrategies to a considerable 
extent in several cases. 

'The planner might now shift his or her attention to a considera- 
tion of the. costs for the alternatives strategics. This analysis would 
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\' Tabic 9-4 

, " Illustration of Cost per Enrbllec Calculation 

* ' . (Machine opc/ator) 





Average 
Scr^'icc Units 




"per Uni!** 

V-OSC 


Co^i per 
KiiroUce 


Remedial cduation 
^ , . * (man-weeks) 


8 


r 


S70.:h = 


S 562*4H 


McidAs cluster skills, 
training (man-weeks) 


6 




' 50.00 « 


300.00 


• On-the-job thuning 
/ ^ (man -weeks) 


8 


@ 


83.33 « 


666.64 


Work experience 


Npncv 




iNone 


None 


Manpower services (intake, 
^counseling, or as^e^ment 
incident^ » ♦ 


4 


@ 


12.50 « 


• 50.00 


\ , ^ Health services (incidents) 


0.5 




10.00 


5:00 


C Transportatioa services 
' ' ^ • ' (i/icidents) ' . > 


\h ^ 


@ 


1.25 = 


J8.75 


Total (average) 




/ 

4 




SI, 602.87 



begin with the calculation of average service units received. The 
* .average service units would be multiplied by standard uni/costs to 
•^arrfve at a per enrol lee cost figure. Table 9-4 illustrates the calculation 
« of estiniated costs per enrollee. The per ehroflee cost figures arc 
? calculated for all of the strategies and compared. Table 9-5 compares 

the per enrollcje costs for each strategy.' ^ 

r ' T3blc9.5 . 

Comparison of "per Enrollee" Costs for Each Strategy 



^ ^ Number 


^ Strategy 


Cost* per 
EnroHce 


• 

Ranking Lowest 
to Highest 




Mechanical repair 
occupations-* 


51,267.06 




2 


Assembly (Occupations 


1,343.07 


4 


I . 3 ■ - 


iVfachinc operators 


1,602:87 


5. 


' 4 


Various occupations 


':1,301.84 


3 




Sales occupations 


.1,067.79 


1 


6 


--JHeaiih occupations 


!,62M8 


6 - 




V ♦ • , 

' 4 
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With the cost estimates, complete, a relative cost/effectiveness 
index can be computed,, using Ihe following equat^: 

/Average placement A ^ 
/ wage as a percentage \ 
Placement I of average I J Unadjusted 

. rate x \nonagricultural w^ge/ X 100 / cost/effect- 

' -— fx 1,000 = iveness 

Average cost per enrollec j^^j^ 

The unadjusted cost/effectiveness ratio is put in the form of an 
index by calculating each service strategy cosi/effeciivencss ratio as 
a percentage of the sum of all unadjusted cost/effectiveness ration. 
The result is an index figure useful for comparisons with other service 

- strategy indices. Differences between eost/effectivencss indices can be 
read a$so many percentage points more (or less) effective than .... 

^ Table 9-6 shows the cbst/effectiyencss indices for the six alternative 
stwegies.. / ' ^ 

Table 9-6 . 

Cost/Effectiveness Indices for Alternative Strategies 



' Number 


/" Siraicg)- 


Cost/EfTcctiv^jrtcss ^ 
. Index 






Mechanical repair 
occupations 


109.49 




2 


AsscmbI)^occupations 


' 198.02 ' , 




3 . 


Machi^ operators 


99.69 




4 


Various occupations 


^ . ' 86.56 




5 


Sales occupations 


1 20.; 2 




, 6 ' 


Health occupations 


86.12 





impact Assessment |- ^ - 

The realm of impact assessment includes alj of those analytical 
activities designed to measure long-term changes attributable to 
the program on participants, the labor market, and the community. 
Impact assessment seeks to assess the extent tq, which long-term 
goals arc being met, whereas operational control and assessment 
and alternatives .effectiveness assessment measure operational plan 
and objectives achicvemenl. Borusand Tashl;i970) identify bene- 
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fidarics ot manpower programs as society, participants in the 
programs, employers, and government. The goals of society for 
manpower programs focus on such aggregates as gross national 
product, the distribution of income, the distribution of employment 
opportunity, and the reduction of the unemployment rate. The 
goals of the individual participant focys on those benefits which 

' directly accrue to him qr her, such as increases in earnings and 
income arid incrcasesS^ satisfaction. The goals of the employer al^o 

' tend to fcfcus on those benefits vyhich directly accrue to him, such 
as increases in prod activity. The goals of governments Jon man; 
'power programs include the goals of society, the participant, and 
^hc employer, arid in addition include the improvement of the 

' gQveriimerit budgetary position. 
' Impact assessment in its broadest sense would include efforts 
to measure the extent to which all of the goals of the various bene- 
ficiaries are met. Impact assessment in the context of state and 
local nianpower planning, is more limited. The state and local 
planner will generally not consider ndnmanpower alternative uses 
of the available manpower allocation. The focus of state and local 
evaluation is on the $:.omparative advantages of alternative ap- 
proaches in making changes in the distribution of employment, 
underemployhicnt, invxjluntary nonparticipation in the labor 
market, and other local labor market pathologies amenable to state 
anfl local manpower solutions. 

Central to impact assessment at the labor market level is the 
comparison of detailed preenrollment and post-program infor- 
mation for a. sample group of enrollees, with detailed .information 
on a control group of^imilar persons who did not receive manpower 
services. The operational mode is essentially that of the experiment; 
A homogenous group of persons experiencing the same problems 
in the labor market is divided into an experimental group and 
a: control group. The experimental group is given a specific set of 
tpanpower services under controlfcd*conditions, while the control 

^giHi^up is left to itk own dcyices. At some point after the experi- 
mental group has completed the program, a set of economic, spcial^ 
psychological, and educational measures are jtaken of both the 
cxpcrinciental and control groups. These measures are compared, 
with siniilar measures taken prior to the enrollment of the experi- 
mental group and th<f preenrollment and post-program measures 

coTnparcd hr the two groups. If differences arc noted,, the analyst 
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' develops a .probability statement which indicates the extent to 
which the differences can be attributed to the manpower services. 
The analyst should also estimate how long these differences might 
be expected to persist into the future and then compare a derived 
estimate of the future stream of benefits to the total costs of' the 
manpower services provided. The resuk is known as a cost /benefit 
ratio. 

The difficulty in obtaining reliable control groups is the 
principal limitation on the widespread use of this form of impact 
evaluation. One chief limiting factor is the necessity that the con- 
trol group be drawn froni the same population as the experimental 
group in order for the comparison to have statistical validity. 
The statisticall^deal approach would be to contact all persons 
eligible to cntcrthe program prior to implementation. Then, on 
a purely random basis, persons would be cjcsignated for the experi- 
mental or the control group. At this point an appropriate random 
sample would be drawn from each group and extensive precnrolU 
ment interviews given, The experimental group would be enrolled 
-in the program, while the control group would be left to its own 
devices. One year after conxpletion of the program, follow-up inter- 
views would be taken of both the experimental and control group 

-— samples. Sufficient resources would be available to contact ao-eli- 
able proportion of both, groups for the follow-up interview. 

The result of this process would be a statistically reliable 
control group. The reasons for the rare use of statisticall>^alid 
control groups are obvious. Aside from the money resources 
required, the legal problems involved in denying service to an 
eligible person, the preselection problems, the time period involved, 
and any nuipber of other substantial problems have all served to 
limit attempts at impact evaluation, using a statistically valid 
control group. ^ ^ ^ 

Numerous alternatives to randonri* contirol^gf^ou^s have* been 

^ suggested and, tried. Retrospective control groups are the most 
commonly used nonrau^om alternative. The analyst uses those 
persons who qualified for a program but who did not ent^r. How- 
evcr> the size and direction of the bias introduced by this technique 
is unknown. Other studies haveTattemptcd to retrospectively match 
former cnrollees with pcrsons^who never applied for the program 
-X which again results in unknown biases. Finally, isome studies 
have employed the "before aijd after" device on the enroUee group 
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itself; in'effect, using the experimental group as its own control. 
Again the sources of potential bias are substantia]. However, if care 
is taken to make adjustments for prevailing wage and employment 
trends and to take into consideration other evidence as to change 
in the levels of economic activit> so as to estimate what would have 
occurred in absence of the program, before and after comparisons 
can give reasonable control guidelines at low cost. Finally, another 
^ approach to tJier control group problem has been to develop ^^paper" 
control groups by matching enrollee characteristics to records of 
persons with similar characteristics in Social Security and other 
agency files. The problem here has been the lack of sufficient 
matchable characteristics to ensure that the experimental and the 
paper control groups are really from the same universe. 

Practical solutions to these problems have not yet been found. 
TJic simple rejoinder - that the local grantee select a control 
group from the eligible applicant population - is neither satisfying 
nor appropriate at this point. It is certain, however, that practical 
solutions to this problem should be placed high on the priority 
list pf manpower research. Meanwhile, the evaluator must do what- 
ever possible to assure that what is being measured is actually 
a change which the program caused. 

Even with the control group problem solved, however, the 
requirements of an impact analysis would be only partially 
achieved. To measure total .impact, the planner would have to 
knovv what happened to other members of the labor force, the 
labor market, and its institutions. 

Outcomes Analysis ^ 

Outcomes analysis offers the state and local planner an inter- 
mediate approach to impact assessment. This kind of analysis is 
. basically an'cxtension of relative cost/effectiveness analysis. Exten- 
sive pre- and post-program labor market experience interviews are 
taken from a statistically valid sample of program participants. , 
The sample would generally be chosen at program entry. The size ' 
of the sample depends upon the stati.stical confidence level desired 
: and the size of the groups for which the planner wishes to make 
^ evaluative statements. The proportion of the total enrollee popula- • 
tion sampled increases as the desired confidence level goes up and 
the number of population .subgroups under analysis increa.se.s. If 
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preprogram interv'icws are to be conducted at program entr), the 
plaiiner is required to develop rough estimates of the number of 
entrants who will be enrolled in each strategy from each population 
subgroup under analysis. These estimates are then used to 
determine the sampling proportions required for specific confidence 
levels. 

The interviews are designed to collect information on changes 
in employment stability and intensit) , as well as changes in income, 
dependency', and other relevant indicators of social and economic 
well-being. These measures of change are combined with program 
cost data to generate estimates of the relative cost effectiveness of 
atltcrnative service strategies and occupational training areas over 
the time period. The most common form oT outcomes analysis 
involves the comparison of the change iri pre- and post-program 
in^come wifn program costs. This form of outcomes analysis requires 
the calculation of three important measures on each serv ice strategy 
or subgroup from sample data collected in the pre- and post- 
program interviews. The first term, a measure of average employ- 
men^ injjensity, is defined 'as 

^- _ 1 \ * Sum of weeks employed 
/erage employment intensity = ^—^ — j 

^ §um of weeks out of ^ 

• " the program 

^ This term provides an average measure of the proportion of poten- 
tial forking time actually worked by the group. Thcj^lanner would 
tiext construct an estimate of weighted hourly earnmgs defined as 

Sum of period of 
employment X hourly 

Weighted average _ earnings ^ 

hourly earnings Sum of weeks^-^ ployed * 

This term provides an average hourfy earnings figure wh\c\] is, 
adjusted for the differences in the amounts of time worked by 
individual members within the group. 

Th^ third key term , is a. post-program estimation of average 
annual income which is calculated by multiplying^ the average 
employm^t intensity tenn by .2,Q00 hours to estimate the propor- 
tion of available working, time during a year which each group 
can -be expected to be employed and then multiplying th^ result 
by the average hourly earnings figure. '..^ 
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Table ^9-7 illustrates data abstracted from the post-program 
interviews needed for the development of outcome measures for 
a single service strategy. From the data in the table the planner 
can calculate the three key outcome measures as follows: 

. . U130 
/Average employment mtensity = 



-= 0.87 



Weighted average hourly earnings = 

L 



1,300 

2,997.15 _ 



(1) 



1,131 



= S2.65 (2) 



Estimated average annual ^ 0 37(2.65) X 2,000 ' 
post-program mcome 

^ 54,611.00 



(3) 



These measures are calculated for each service strategy or group 
under study. A set of equivalent measures is then calculated from 
data on the same population from the preprogram period. The 
pre- and post-program measures^re then compared. For example, 
the planner might compare^ changes in employment intensity or 
annual income and note differences between the strategies or 
groups. A more useful analysis would be to combine the changes 

Tabic 9-7 

Base Data for Calculating Key Outcome Measures 



V 

ParticiptHii 

(A) 


Period out of 
Program 
(Weeks) 
(B) 


Period 
Employed 
(Weeks) 
(C) 


/ Average 
Hourly Earnings 
(Dollars) 
(D) 


Weighted Earnings 
(CXO'-E) 
- (E) 


A 


26 


15 


S3. 15 


S 47.25 


B 


26 


20 


3.05 ' 


^61.00 ^ 


G 


26 


10 


2.85 


28.50 


D 


26 ■ . 

P 


24 


2.95 ■ 


70.80 


• N 


' 26 


21 " 


3.20 


67.20 


Total 


1,300 • 


1,131 




S2,997.15 
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in the ke> measures with program cost to get a form 'of the now;^ 
familiar cost/effectiveness ratio. " 

• Using change in estimated average annual income as a meas- 
ure of relative ofTecliveness the cost/cfTectivcness, ratio can be 
defined as 

' Change in estimated ^ 

^ , ' ' annual average income 

Cost /effectiveness ratio = ^ 

Average cost per enroUee 

Table 9-8 illustrates the calculation of cost/effectiveness 
indices for six service strategics*v\ith information obtained in the 
pre- and post-program interviews. In rows 8 and 9 of the table the 
cost/effectiveness ratio i^ndexed by dividing each ratio by the 
average ratio and multiplying the result by 100. For comparative 
purposes, row 10 shows the cost/efTeQtiveness indices developed for 
the same set of service strategies from example of alternative 
effectiveness .assessment. A comparison of the ranking of the two 
sets of indices shows the effect of the inclusion of follow-up data 
and estimated annual income change in the evaluation^ design. 

With the addition of a control group, the outcomes cost/- 
effectiveness measure can assist the planner in determining the 
impact of the service strategies on the measured employment, w-agc, 
and income changes. 

The developlnent of cost/icffectiveness indices based on out- 
comes data can assist the local manpower planner in identifying 
which of the alternative service strategies was the best investment 
on behalf of the target group. The planner should be cautioned, 
however, by the tentative nature of the income estimate. This 
estimate looks at expected change over the first post-program ye^r. 
Without' continuing follow-up, the planner cannot determine how 
long an earnings differential resulting from a service strateg)* will 
last. However, if it results from a basic improvementio an cnroll^»c's 
employabilil), the differential should endure over an extended 
period. * ' - • r 

Outcomes assessment offers the local manpower planner an 
evaluation tool well suited to his or her needs. Although it cant be 
improved by use of Control groups, it is not dependent upon them. 
The outcomes assessment cost/effectiveness measures arc not cost/- 
benefil measures. Relative cost/effectiveness analysis^ seeks lo 
answer the question: "Given the mission, , what is the least cost 
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means to achieve it?'* That is, given the funds for manpower pur- 
poses, what is the best manpower use of the resources? Cost/benefit 
analysis tests whether an activity was-wprth undertaking. Did its 
benefits exceed ijs costs? Should the resources spent on manpower 
programs have been put to other uses? Relative cost/effectiveness 
considerations arc the state or local manpower planner's prim^ary 
^ evaluative concern.* 

Uses of Evaluation 

Evaluation, of course, is but the means to an^end. For the 
state or locaj manpower planner, thiat end is optimal results from 
" available resources. How efficientjy are the sei^v ices being delivered? 
Are the right services going to the right people? Is there a mix^of 
services and a service strategy that would be more effective for the 
target group? Is the agency delivering the services functioning 
efficiently? Or would some other agency do a better job? 

The only purpose of the evaluation step, therefore, is to modify 
the program as indicated by the results of the evaluation. No 
simple, Qverall evaluation of program worth will suffice. Ideally, 
every cross classification of tJj^get group, service mix, and dejivery 
system should be evaluated separately. Whom tb ser\e is primarily 
a political and value judgment. What services should be^provided 
and who should provide them is a technical and, it is hoped, objec- 
tive measuremc^nt decision. Politics may intervene, but if it violates 
the rule of effectiveness, the cost of that violation should be clearly 
recognized. ... . * 
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The Politics of 
Planning 



Identifying problems, choosing objectives, examining alterna- 
tives, and implementing, monitoring, evaluating, and modifying 
programs — the-cjassicai planning steps — for the 'manpower 
planner breaks down into the tasks of determining whom to serve 
and what jobs to seek for them, identifying f he barriers which stand 
between them and satisfactory employment, deciding what mix of 
services will have the best probability of surmounting the^barriers, 
choosing the most effective delivery*of those services, and monitor- 
ing and evaluating the program. It remains to disciiss the envi- 
"ronment within which all of this must occur. 

The Political Environment 

Planning, as for nearly everything else encompassed by the^ 
manpower field,-is a means, not aji end..The^oals are clear and 
relatively uncluttered. (1) a successful and satisfying working career, 
for the individual, and (2) efficient use of available manpower 
resources for the economy. This book has concentrated on planning 
for the needs of those individuals who fece various disadvantages 
in obtaining satisfactory Employment - and therefore the jbb is 
the thing. With the goal of a sitisfactory working career clearly in 
longer ranp focus, the planner knows that an immediate job or 
preparation for it is the beginning objective. Planners piust assess 
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the strengths and weaknesses of their position in pursuing that 
objectiv;e and must perceive rcalisticall) roles to be played within 
the prevailing environnient which will maximize influence over 
the manpower system. 

Sources of Influence 

Maripow:er planners for state and local prime sponsors operate 
in an amorphous pplitical environment. They bav(^ no political 

-^powjsr of their own but must depend for influence and **clout'' upon 
, ,the power of governors, mayors, or county executives to whom they 
are ultimately responsible, ^owever, their distance from, contact 
with, and influence upon aoiy elected official will differ widely by 
circumstance and issue. In spme cases the distance will be great, 
yet little can be accomplished without at least the appearance of 
ppwer. Power in politics is counted in votes,,dollars, patronage jobs, 
and public services. Manpower planners have direct control over 
hone, but can have some impact upon each, antW^Om that must 
garner whatever influence they are to exercise. 

An^ anomaly of the centralized manpower concept is the 

, negative political reward system. It is assumed that local politicians 
have a better fix on the needs pf people and labor markets within 
their jurisdiction than is possible from a natiorfal or even a state 
level. This is undoubtedly true, but with two servations. Does the 
politician have (a) the incentive to care, and (b) the^txpertise to do 
anything about it? As, noted earlier,, the customers for manpower 
services to date are a group not large enoughror cohesive enough to 
reward significantly political officials who serve them particularly 
welL At the same time they may be able to do the officials damage 

.if the officials, do not serye the custoitiers well enough. Yet doing 
a good job for the disadvantaged i» as likely to bring negative as 

. 'positive marks* froin the remainder of the'populace. 

It is for this reason that most mayors did not choose to take^ 
over community action agencies^when the Gre(fn amendment to the 
Economic Opportunity Act authorized tl:iem to do so. They didn't 
want to be responsible- for unpopular and perhaps unsuccessful 
programs. For the samip reason, several governors have encouraged 
local units to accept ceta prime sptmsorship when they might have 
easily been convinced to join a statewide consortium. Mayors rarely, 
enjoy th6 latter luxury because refusing to participate would ap^pear 
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an abrogation and a refi^sal to^ accept needed and available fund^. 
Serving the unemployed in general and such special groups aS 
veterans can be morje politically rewarding. There wiH be fewer 
people receiving m4npo>ver services in the future than in the past, ^ 
but to \vhom tiiey owle any gratitude for service will be more clear. 
The manpower budget is a significant amount of money when 
^ focused u^on a limited target group in a .particular jurisdiction. 
Planners, of course, influcncie the distribution of funds among • 
agencies first and citizens thereafter. However^ the service delivery 
agencies are what planners arc most interested in being able to 
infl ucnce. TJi©^planner's power to reallocate funds, and therefore'"'*^' 
to exercise clput thrbugh the budget, again reflects back to relation- / 
ships with the political executive. The planning councils upon ( 
which both agency and target group representatives normally siw 
V arc customarily advisory' in nature, with the staff reporting ulti- 
mately to the executive rather th^n to the codncil as such. The * 
planner'^ ability to direct the allocation of funds among agencies 
is m^sured by his or her influence, relative to theirs, over his or 
, her principal. , ^ ^ ^ 

Tht planner's impact upon staff slots in the planning office is * 
^strength, but these^are few compared to the staff jobs ^in the service, 
delivery agencies. This influence over the ultimate jobs in the labor 
. market toward which the clients are bein|[ directed is limited to ^ 
those; which subs^dij^ation can provide, t^mployers are Jealqus 
of they hirilig prerogatives, a^ only the unions (hy labor market 

^{iower^ gjrd govcrnment/(by regulation) have beqn able to wrest 

* away any job control. Manpower planners have no market power 
to win job control. Thfey can only pUn to prepare people, to com- 
pete successfulj^y for available jobs, to persuade empfoyers to accept 
^ civic diity; or to '*bribe'' them by subsidizing private or, public 
employm^t. Yet Eventually the m^an^wer clientele must learn 
to face labor market forces and Comfjete successfully with other 

, ^claimants for the same iob^o . . ^ 

Planners , cannot exercise influence in the labor' market by ' 
^ expertise in tjhe provision of labor market services. Their expertise 
is to plan, to rjeview, and to evaluate, not to deliver. Delivery of. \ 

*^secvices is the expertise ofserv'icc agencies which the planner.must 
involve by alliafic;^. The manpower planner purveys a, product 

'.considered substandard ahc^ passed over by the potential customeV 
- the employer. He deals in the economics of misery and wrestles 
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daily with residual problems, left over from a long line of attempts 
to solve the same set of problems. 

Yetjhe manjbower planner^like most others in the manpower 
field, is.driven essentially hy compassion. Why else operate -^ji 
a fieid of uncertain tenure, deep-seated and complex problems, and 
limited public praise? The onl> explanation is a desir^^ make 
life better for one's disadvantaged unemployed or ill-paid fellows 
The motive is the personal welfare of others. The stock in tr^de is to 
perceive need and then parla> limited resources and limited influ- • 
enpe into effective .programs of employabdlity and employment. 
.The politics of that assignment are^at least as important as the 
planning. ^ 

A unique aspect of the ceta legislation is that it gives the state 
and local manpower planners (or, more accurately, their principals) 
some control over no more than iwofifths of the funds available 
for employabilitv and erhploymeni programs, and expects them 
to plan-for the whole of it and more. Coordinated planning encom- 
passing the full range of available services^ and^ resources for the 
disadvantaged is essential to success. Yet the only incentive for 
participation by controllers of non-CETA resog^fces is conviction 
that the results can be better for all. 

Non-CETA manpower programs avoid some painful decisions- 
by tending to be limited by law to a narrowly prescribed service 
population - the physically and mentally retarded, welfare recipi- 
ents, and the like, ceta, on the othej/hand, uses terms such as '\hc 
disadvantaged," 'nhe unemployed," arid ''those most in need of 
manpower services.*'. But these are very inexact definitions, appli- 
cable^to populations many tikrfes larger than available budgets can 
serve, and offering no clue as to the r«iUHilJ3P^""e"^P'oy"^^"^ 
and poverty. ♦ 

CETA may prove to be .disadvantageous to the disadvantaged 
or, more accurately, to minority groups. Community action agen- 
cies arrd racially and ethnically oriented service organizations 
emerged from -the conviction that old-line agencies could not and 
would not serve the poor^ particularly the minority poor. These 
ncvv. community-based organizatio>ks, on the whole, Aeyer became 
particularly effective as deliverers of services, but they ha<||knajdV 
impact on local and even national politjcs by giving cofSPl of. 
budgets to the formerly powerless. Tfie older agencies profited from 
the experience by changing to meet the unfamiliar competition. 
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Under ceta, the power will rest with offices of elected officials, and 
the services will be provided*primaril> b> the old-line agencies. 
Comnjunit) organizations will.likel) ha\e no significant rcpresen- 
tation on state and local manpower councils, unless the) \ igorousl) 
pursue it. There will bc.representati\es of target populations, but 
that representation has rarel> involved significant power. Com- 
munit) organizations like the Opportunities lodustrialization 
Centers and SER will be sufficientl) influential to get their *'piece 
of the action'' in some places, bi4t for the most part, that may be 
Jfiore crumbs than slices. " 

A direct loss w ill be the numb^^rs of minority people who had 
access to staff $lots but now will face all the merit system obstacles 
of gjovcfnment emplo>ment. The minorit) community and com- 
munity -base^ organizations can gain a voice in the planning process 
if they demand it. But it will be a major responsibility of the plan- 
ner in planning, monitoring, and evaluating to assure that 'the 
commitment to equal employment (and other) opportur\ity is not 
weakened. The planning staff through their distribution of service 
delivery assignments and their contracting authority can manipu- 
late fiscal and delivery systems by requirement or policy. The 
comp^li^nce of the most obdurate agencies can be radically modified 
if the anxiety of agencies to win in the competitive contracting 
environment is exploited fully - and if the elected official will 
back the planner. 

Support for the Planning Strategy ^ 

Change does not occur in a vacuum. For this reason the 
astute 'planner understands that he or she, must possess more than 
cortipctcnt Analytical skills to bring off any needed change in the 
existing service delivery system. The support and confidence -of 
higher political or administrative leadership is . essential to the 
planner seeking to act a^ change agent. 

For example, assume that from i series of evaluative studies 
or analyses of administrative procedures the planner determines 
that a consolidation of the present intake system could "frcd up'' 
the services of several intake workers, w^ho could then be reassigned 
to job development teams which the planner's analysis ha^ found 
to be understaffed. The intake units arc presently under contract 
to a community-based group, while the job dev^elopment teams are 
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under contract with the^metropolitan office of the state employment 
service. The planner's proposal would consolidate three small intake 
units in neighborhood centers into two centers ai^jd transfer four 
Intake workers to two existing job developnaent teams' 

The planner brings the proposal before the metro. manpower 
council, the city managed is chairman of the meeting, and tne, 
metro employment servi<:e director and the director of the 
community -based organization arc members. Two p^ges into the 
proposal and the employment servi^ director and the community 
organization director have raised fialf a dozen questions, running 
the gamut from njerit system problems to a **sellout" of the people 
search., Tfie city manager tables the proposal, perhaps sets up 
a subcojnmittee, and is wondering If the planner he hired six 
months ago is the right man for the job. The plan'ner in tUrn has 
added new **cvidencc" to his Jong-standing file on bureaucratic 
imperialism and gutless city managers. 

The problem goes beyond simplistic human relations. Of 
course the grouhdwork should have been laid b^fore/the meeting 
started, the council chairman should have been involved lo'ng 
before that, and the directors of the affected agencies should have 
been given advance notice and the opport\inity for a critique and 
for proposing alternatives to thjs proposal. But beyond these surface 
processes lies the need for the planner to understand and respect 
the simple realities of the conduct of public business and bureau- 
cratic manners. X 

Too often the planner sharpens his technifal skills to the 
neglect of his bureaucratic ones. Perhaps this is the result of the^ 
long ego-destroying years' of the CAMPS^experience or the, inexperi- 
ence of the novice freshTrom graduate school. Whatever the reason, 
a thorough study would probably show that at least as many sound 
proposals for change have been mismanaged by the planner in the 
decision-making process as hav^ been stopped purely by bureau- 
cratic turf fighters. \; ^ 

The novice planner might say ?. . '^Who needs them?" Under 
ceta, the city has the money. **If they don't knuckle under we'll 
drop both their contracts; set up our own syfjtem." The reality is 
that there are probably very few places in the country where such 
an action would bring better results. The prime sponsor controls 
the siyialler fraction of the mahpowcr resources in almost every 
community. The employment service has a continuous flow of 
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target group persons, as well 4s the largest source of job orders, and 
a substantial amount oPemployer contact. School officials control 
most of -the training capacity. Unions control key access points to 
a significant number of the '*good" jobs, and community organi- 
zations often have the only real bureaucratic access to key target 
groups. The rehabilitation service generally provides the only 
intensive client assessment units, and da>-care access is generally 
the province of welfare agencies. 

The efiective planner seeks> to maximize the coordination of 
all of the available manpower service resources in order to create 
an integrated, efiective, and efficient set of manpower ser\'ices in 
the cpmmunity. The prime sponsor's ceta dollars are generally 
best used as a catalyst for bringing about coordination .and for 
''filling in" those services needed to create a complete system. 
Dollars spent duplicating services or facilities that would be pro- 
vided from other sources should be kept at a minimum. Each case 
of duplication must be considered a failure in planning. Although 
planners arg not fully to blame in ever>*case, they must share part 
of the blamo^ nonetheless. 

What then, exactly, is the notion we are trying.to convey? The 
lesson is simply this: The astute planner must make the study of his 
o} her bureaucratic environment, its decision-making mechanisms 
•and institutions, and the cultivation of the confidence and respect 
(if not friendship) of its leadership, a prime professional activity at 
least on a par with his or h^r technical competences. In many ways 
more important than the plan is the planning process. In fact, it 
might be argued, that, tJfi(i main product is the ongoing process, with 
the plan as a byproduct. At least as much efibrt should go into 
laying the bureaucratic foundations necessary to implement a pro- 
posal for change as was allocated to developing the* technical 
proposal. The planner who follows this admonition will find the 
rewards substantial and the numbers of "p'rittty hu\ unused" pro- 
posals on the mythfcal planner^ shelf fewer) All of these are key 
components in the, service delivery strategy. 

The Payoff for Manpower Planning 

• Despite the limited political payoffs from directing*'manpovvcr 
programs, there are positive gains for most actors on the manpower 
scene- J^vidence is ample that most participants in mo3t of the 
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ided upon their own situations, the 
the nature qf the program. Possible 
jmployabilit), (2) job access, and 
jning, education, and work experi- 
the first. Either a favorable econ- 
^quisite for the second, but those 
le other barrier ~ per^nal or 
•sent to be removed* or sur- 
mounted. Equal empbyment opg^niunity efforts, placement ser- 
vices, and subsidized jobs were sor^e^f the tools. Several programs 
seemed to provide little more than^&pme maintenance, but thatr 
was not unattractive or unimportam those who were poor. 

Employers have rarely beenfltum, though no more than 
modestly aided, by manpower progfems. Their available work 
force has been expanded. They have ^rUyeally been compensated 
for any ser\'ices rendered. Perhaps the gireafe^ bss was occasiorfally ^ 
the autonpmous discretion, to discriminatb^ Labor unions have had 
the lealTto gain since their memberships Wave rarely been serv iced. 
Yet their [Political stance has been surprismgl\t* supportive. - 

Agenpies have gained new budgets and'lx^ assignments. 
Staffs have gained employment and advancSrient. Impressive has 
been the "Tammany Hall" effect. New, cdnimunit) -based organi- 
*zations have emerged to serv.e under federal mancing. Patronage 
jobs, staff advancement, budgets,^ ^nd a, base fj^^ political activity 
• have been provided to previously disfranchiscdJi&ople. From pro- " 
grar}/ participant to st^ff member and up and oupftto a neVv career 
in public or private employment has been a frc^ent experience. 

Fro'm the de'categorized ^nd decentralizec/^rograms^ the 
enrollees should gain np less, unless decentralized |^liiinistration 
becomes a vehicle for discrimination. B'mployers and iipions should 
be similarly unaffected. The old-line agencies of .^[ovcrnmcnt 
will likely be relative gainers and commijnity -based organization 
losers in the new funding patt6tf*n. With that loss .will tend to dis- 
appear the spontaneous upwaVd career ladder of the unstructured 
organizations. 

There wjll be less total dollars for the service agencies to re- 
ceive, but that is a consequence *6f shifting priorities, not of the 
decentralized approach. Agencies"' will lose guaranteed a66ess to 
those funds which arc available as state and local political author- 
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ities gain the power to choose among alternative service deliverers. 
Employment service offices see themselves in danger of losing man- 

'po\ye^ program money, though basic employment service support 
funds arc guaranteed SvDm the Social Security Act. Educational 
institutions lose any guaranteed access- to manpower funds and are 
likely, to follow community-based organizations as the greatest 
losers. Apart from those losers and status quo maintainers are some 
new winners. The governor, the mayor, and the county, commis- 
sioner now have access to new budgets and new sour9<fs of patron- 
age and power. Local officials can now take credit, for what it is 
worth, for slices to those who would p^viously have owed'grati- 
tude to federal sources or to state agencies. 

But will the recipients know and note that the largesse now 
comes from more politically responsive hands if the same agencies 
still have the delivery assignment? The new decentralized man- 
power budgets do offer opportunity, through public serv ice employ- 
ment and prime sponsor staff slots, to subsidize state, city-, and 
county personnel budgets. Manpower planning also provides the 
opportunity to link manpower budgets into economic development 

' activities'or whatever else is the community's highest priority. 1/ 
may also be a route to positive alliance with the minority commu- 
nity — if jobs for the poor is its priority interest. Above all it gives 
the political leader authority as \^:ell as responsibility for action 
occurring on local turf. Old equities will be destroyed and new 
ones created, but the system will once again accommodate and 
settle into workable stability. 

As not^d in chapter 1, manpower planning islkmplied but' not 
requu-ed by decategorization and decentralization. There remain 
categories of service just as* there were (and still are) categorical 
programs. The essence is not eliminating categories but leaving to 
loqal decision makers th^ choice among alternative categories. But 
it is easier to repeat last year's categories with this year's budget 
than tp reexamine need, social and economic parameters, and per- 
formance in the derivation of a new plan. Prime sponsors can gain * 
political patronage without manpower planning; service deliverers^ 
are likely to prefer the status quo (except for those left out of last 
year's assignments)^ busy federal reviewtrs may approve plans 
which follow the proper form but encompass no new planning. 
The planner remains the one actor totally committed to and depen- 
dent upon the planning function - he or she knd the manpower 
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client, if the planning is efTective. It is to the planner's interest to 
convince all other actors of the value of planning. 

^ The Care and Feeding of Manpower Councils 

\ , To the manpower planning slaft will fall the responsibility 
(6r making effective use (or failing to use) the prime s]|i>onsor plan-, 
ning councils and state services councils. T>picall>, members of 
such councils serve'most vigorousl) if the> must defend themselves 
and their interests frora>j5otential incursions b> council, planner, 
or executive decisions. The> serve less defensively and less vigor- 
ously, but still with interest, if they perceive direct "gains, and only 
apathetically to the extent their position is anjobjective (disinter- 
ested) one. 

* To derive plans unconstrained by extraneo.us kibitzers might 
be a planner's paradise, were it not that the planning function has 
in it little intrinsic satisfaction if the plans are not ultimately 
implemented and tested in^ practice. The political executive is 
likely to have too many demands on his attention to focus long on. 
manpower issues. The planner must take the initiative for imple- 
mentation, mbnitorihg; and evaluation while maintaining access 
to the-executive, when needed, for dout. 

The planner, whether for a local or a balance-of-state prime 
sponsorship, remains aware th^t ceta encompasses only 40 percent 
of the funds of traditional manpower programs (if programs age4 
a dozen years or less can be called ^traditional). Keys to the other 
60 percent are primarily in the hands of state agencies.. If those 
funds are to be accessible and to be encompassed within manpower 
plans, the ehaployment service ^and public welfare, vocational 
rehabilitation, vocational education^ and other such agencies must 
also be engaged in the planning process., They arc unlikefy to com- 
mit or relinquish their resources unless they are party to the 
decision. Theirs is also the long-term relationships with state legis- 
latures, employers, unions, and the public, which are unlikely to 
be matched in the short run by the manpower planner. The state 
manpower services council Is the designed route for access, but 
there is t^qual reasons for its representatives to sit on the prime 
sponsor planning councils, ^ 

Access to employmLs is equally vital, depending upon the 
nature of the planning (Objectives. If basic employability is to be 
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enhanced and people placed through normal competitive channels, 
the previous manpower services received are likely to be of no 
interest to thjf en^plo/er. If direct access to jobs for manpower 
clients is coruemplated, employer cooperation is necessar>. Gener- 
ally, there is no one who can speak for all or even most employers 
in a community, but even the appearance of a trusted fellow em- 
ployer on the planning body may bolster confidence, and a manage- 
ment participant may warn tiie council against pitfalls in dealing 
with his or fier fellow participants. Unions are certain to be affected 
and become edgy about any incursion of manpower clients into 
ujiionized jobs. More centralized representation of organized labor 
is pos!<ible, and planning participation may avoid or quiet 
opposition. 

Participation of client representatives is more problematical. 
Like employers, no one can speak for all. Most '^community 
leaders** are self-appointed, .Yet cosmetics are important, forecast 
of client group reactions may be obtained, and at best,^ two-vyay 
communication between the^lanners and the plan,ned-for may be 
achieved. The last is a reward worth struggling for. 

All of this participation ds complicated by fKe^quirement 
that one-third of state services council members be representatives ^ 
of prime sponsors. That may be few or many, depending^ upon the 
state. Yet that membership may be doubly important. The stat^ 
^ manpower services council was not conceived as a planning body 
but as a device through which prime sponsors x.6uld gain access to 
services -available from state agencies. State .planning was to be 
limited to, balance-of-st^te prime sponsorship, except in states of 
minimum .population wh^re statewide consortia might emerge. 
But this is probably unrealistic. While there are political incentives, 
in some cases, for,'*going it alone,'* there are strong economic ones 
for at least coordinated planning. It i^s-a rare city that can success- 
fully plan autonomously. Many persons' residences and jobs are not 
within the same political jurisdiction. They live in the suburbs and 
rural areas but work in the city. 

The labor market is the only- viable plannmg scope in the 
longer run. (But that is an argument for consortia or cooperative 
planning among cities and counties, not necessarily for state-level 
planning,) However, progressive decentralization of industry makes 
consortia more difficult tcr contain and maintain. Relating man- 
power development to economic development will require broader 
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geographical contexts. Relocation assistance is a manpower tool 
so far largely ignored in ceta manpower planning discussions. 
Statewide prime sponsor consortia are unlikely and probably 
unwis^, except in the Intermount^in West and other states of small 
populations. Some planning aspects must and will emerge as 
a state-level responsibility, and the state manpower services council 
is the logical entity for assuming that fwnction, except where the 
balance-of-state prime^spon^or encompasses the bulk of the pof}ula- 
tion as well as territory. 

The usefulness of manpower councils does not answer the 
question of hpw to use them, however: They inevitably will com- 
plicate the planners life. Throughout this book we have used, 
rather loosely, the generic term "manpower planner" in contrast 
to the program operator. Since for the most part we were addressing 
why and how to. plan, this created no communication problems. 
When one addresses the structure of manpower planning councils, 
however, further differentiation is necessary. 

A manpower prime sponsor js responsible .for planning and 
delivery of manpower serv ices, monitoring and evaluation, and the 
handling of the allocated federal funds. Any of those functions may 
be delegated, but generally a prime sponsor^ wifcdclegate .most 
service delivery to available and experienced agencies and reserve 
the other functions for itself. To deliver services would require 
hiring extensive staff — always a sensitive thing for an elected 
official to do for his own office - and duplicating ability already 
available in the agencies and private organizations. The principle 
of separating planning and operations is also well accepted. Not 
only does operation absorb energy and attention, it puts full ac- 
countability upon the elected official, with no buffer of blame upon 
a delegate agency. ^ 

- Thus a typical prime sponsor staff will include a staff executive 
director, who reports directly to the chief elected official, and a va- 
riety of staff members. Among the latter will be planners, program 
monitors (who deal directly with the delegate service delivery 
agencies), and financial controllers. Most often the staff will, report 
to the executive director and through him to the elected official. 
The council is ostensibly advisory to the elected official, but in fact 
is more often in a semiadvisory, seminegotiating relationship to .the 
executive director. Occasionally the staff will be considered respon- 
sible to the council, and the council to the elected executive, but 
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that relationship is becoming rarer, since the interests of agenc> 
representatives ma> often diverge from those of the elected 
executive. 

In the planning process, the planners may (1) prepare a plan 
for executive approval and submit it to the council for information 
or advice, or (2) do the same, but give the council power to approve 
or disapprove. The council ma) also be integrally involved in the 
planning process. For instance, a subcommittee, whose chairman 
is the vocational education representative, assisted by staff members 
might make and recommend to'the full council all decisions 
relating to classroom skills training and so forth. The plan once 
completed would bccorjje the creation of the council, but com- 
pleting and reaching agreement on the plan would Jikcly be a 
Icnthy and complex process' witli little executive input. Staff prep- 
aration ofihe plan to be submitted for council advice or approval 
gcncrall) moves with greater dispatch and achieves more coherence. 

A further level of complexity invplves the nexus between 
planning and operation. ^he prime sponsor can contract with one 
prime contractor (for instance, the emplo>ment service) for all 
operations, leaving it to that entity to subcontract to other agencies 
for specialized services. The prime sponsor ma> prefer to act as its 
own general contractor, subcontracting all deliver) of services to 
specialized agencies but assuming the entire coordinating and 
monitoring responsibility. ^ 

Whatever approach is chosen, the prime sponsor staff must 
maintain the facade of involvement b) the chief elected official, 
maintain contact with that power source, and be able to get his or 
her attention and give realit) to his or her involvement when 
a crunch arrives. The staff must then deal effectively with agenc) 
representatives who are its advisers dn> the manpower planning 
council, its^subcontractors at the service delivery ICjVel, and the 
subjects of its monitoring and cvaluaiion efforts. It must attract the 
involvement of agencies^ontrolling non-cLiA manpower funds and 
under no compulsion to participate in comprehensive planning. 
The te.nuous nature of^ that relationship is. apparent from the 
description. The staff musr obtain advice from, choose among, 
cajole, supervise, evaluate, reward, and punish the same entities 
while maintaining res'ponsibilit), accountabilit),* and reasonable 
good wilL If the staff's planning is to have meaning, tWre must be 
the clout to get it implemented. If planning and operations arc to 
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be separated, the planners are dependent upon The operators 
(though the limited possibilities of competitive assignment may 
maintain some disciplin^. itji^e planners are to be accountable, 
the> must evaluate, feed back, modify, punish, and reward. If the 
agencies are to b^ advisers, there must be good will. Meanwhile, 
every agency has its independent political base, while the staff has 
only its access to the elected executive ear. The ''care and feeding'* 
of planning and service councils is a critical component of a man- 
power planner's skills. It is noi^surprising that employer, labor, 
and target group representatives often get little attention vis-*-vis 
the agency role. 

Structural Issues in Manpowef Planning 

f 

The viability and quality of,manpower planning are inevitably 
dependent upon the structure, quality, and commitment of state 
and local governments. Accustomed to the leadership of a single 
federal government in the manpawer field, even though a highly 
pluralistic one, those with limited state and local political experi- 
ence hiay overlook the diversity of governments at that level. In 
many states, the concept of a governor as chief of state is a myth, 
though there is a slow tendency to strengthen the gubernatorial 
role. State agencies funded from the federal budget, lead by direc- 
tors chosen and supervised by commissions and advisory boards 
and staffed by merit system employees, may have limited suscep- 
tibility to a govcrnor*s directives. Some cities may be governed by 
mayors with strong executive powers. But in others the mayor may 
be a part-time chairman of a city council in a city run by a profes- 
sional manager. Or he may be a "tie breaker'* among coequal 
commissioners, each with unchallenged executive authority over 
various city services. County governments may be equally diverse 
in structure. Some states are nearly blanketed with city-jurisdic- 
tions, and others encompass vast unincorporated territories. A few 
cities are metropolitan, but most are central city or suburban 
fragments of a metropolitan labof market, with no cohesive govern- 
ment. Some counties have, in effect, replaced cities as the primary 
source of public services, and provide metropolitan government. 
Others are responsible fur maintaining public roads and supporting 
a sheriff^s office. Councils and associations of government exert 
varying degrees of authority. Almost universally, public education 
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has been established as an autonomous government of its own with 
separate elective and appointive processes, taxing powers,^ and 
decision-making' practices - and those who h'ave been designated 
by federal law as .manpo>\er prime sponsors are most often for- 
bidden by their own constitutions to make education decisions. 

Intermingled with these general governments arrtTTfuIhierable 
special units - sanitary districjts, animal cpntrol districts, special 
improvement districts, mosquito abatement distri^pts, elective 
cooperatives, and so on — all with some "degree of governmental 
authority and all employers of manpiQwcr and ifnpacters on the 
local labor markets. Every^ general government will react differently 
to its manpower planning responsibilhy, and ever) special unit 
will have its impact, all of which the. manpower planner must 
understand and use or offset. The'people to be served and the jobs 
to be had are rarely within the sanle ^political jurisdittions - often 
,not even in the same states. Political boundaries ar^ almost^never - 
economic boundaries. The successful manp6>\er planner must be 
at least an amateur political scientist and a practical politician. 

« 

Technical Assistance <ind Training 

' , *■ * 

. Ten years of gradually increasing state and local nianpower 
decision-making authority have provided a su)5stantial nucleus of 
manpower planning experience. No one knows the shape of the 
learning cur\e in manpower planning and administration. Cer- * 
tainly the inexperienced will learn, but sound technical assistance 
and staff training can shorten the tirrje and lower at least the 
human costs. , \ , 

There is at present considerable question about whence that 
support will come from the federal agencies. Each federal agency ^ 
recognizes its dependence upon locat^service deliver) agencies and 
governmental units. Often the need for technical assistance and ^ 
training is given no more than lip ser^ce. When attempts are made 
to meet those needs, the federal agency normally and naturally 
.perceives the need from its own vanta'gfe point. Therefore, as in the 
manpower planning case, the tendency is to train theiocal prac- 
titioner primarily in how to meet the requirements of federal 'law, 
comply with the federal regulations and guidelines, and fulfill the 
reporting requirements of the federal funding agency. Training 
and technical assistance in the substantive task at hand, take a lower 
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priority. And all too often there are not the resources, energy, and 
commitment to carry the technical assistance and training function 
beyond the procedural to xhe substantive. 

The state and local manpower planning staffs will want to 
take full advantage of any effective assis'tancc from an> source. 
The Area Manpower Institutes for the Dev-c/opment of Staff (amids) 
sponsored by the Division of Manpower^^fevelopment and Training 
of the U.S. Office of Education have been the only .staff training 
capability not beholden primarily to the needs of the federal 
agcrjcy.' This was accomplished by contracting the function to 
private training organizations and giving them a free hand to 
contact manpower agencies, pferform needs assessments, and coop- . 
cratively design workshops and seminars attuned to th^ needs of the 
local units. Howevfef, that activity was MOXA-funded and its-future 
under .CETA is obscj^re. ; 

A few universities.hayealso taken the initiative to develop and 
sponsor traming programs for manpower staffs,'usuall^ of a d^rce- 
granting, nature; Tfie Office of Research and Development in the 
Labor Department provides institutional grants of three or four 
years' duration to one university in eacK federal .region, along with 
schools in other specially designated categories, to build their 
capability as manpower service institutions. For the fiscal years 
1975 to 1975, these grantee institutions are to concentrate on the 
training of state and loc^ manpower staffs. Most of these univer- 
sities wiU themselves have to learn thefts of manpower planning 
and administration beTore they can teach it, but linked into a^»a 
nationwide network, they should not have to individually' 
*Ve«lnvent the wheel." Those* manpower. planning organizations 
which recognize the upgrading needs of its staff should be able to . 
find the' needed assistance. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of Decentralized Planning 

^ As noted in ch^p^e^^^^/cETA is a fruition of ten years pf groping 
toward a system combining federal resources and enforcement of 
^iGCpuntability vV ith delivery of manpower services aclapted to local 
labor market needs and realities. But there are no unmixed bless- 
ings. Decentralized planning and delivery of manpower services, 
•combinqd with decategorization among manpower services,. offer 
^ew opportunities^but include inherent threats. It is important 
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to review the strengths and weaknesses in order to build upon the 
former and avoid the latter. 

Potential Contributions 

The key element, of course, is the possibility of identifying 
local needs, setting local goals, and Signing programs which arc 
realistic and desirable within the realities of local labor market 
conditions. There is no guarantee that it will be so. Local planners 
can still ignore or never discover those needs and realities. Programs 
can be designed in prejudice^ or inertia, or in accord with political^ 
pressures, more easily than by knowledgeable and objective ^analy^ 
sis. The best conceived plans can fail in delivery, and vice versa. ^ 
One can onl> be ccrtain^that such adaptation was impossible with 
nationally uniform man{5ower services. Whether the change will 
be an improvement is, at this point, a matter of faith. . 

A possible consequence and corollary of adaptability is respon- 
siveness. The locally olanned system does have the potential 
capability to respond t^changing or newly recognized needs, almost 
impossible to^do^M4th-nationaUyldirected^p£Q ^r a ms , Rut the potc n^ 
tial is not necessarily* the actuality. It remains the line of least 
resistance to do this year what was done last year and to follow 
this year's plan to the end, regardless of changes which may occur 
during the period. 

Accountability also becomes a possibility ^f^^fn^y never 
achieve reality. It requires that objectives be tlear and progress 
measurable, that some force monitor progress and reward or punish 
good or bad performance. Until now, primarily, a contractual 
relationship has existed between federal agencies and state and 
local public and private institutions. But there were never the 
resources and the energy to monitorand-cvaluate performance in 
a meaningful fashion. Overall, national program evaluations could 
assess whether a prdgram had been useful on the average. Each 
program's total impact on the social and economic system was 
too small to. be measurable, but it was possible to judge whether 
the avcrage enrollee was better off for the participation. It was 
not possible, or at Ifeast not done, to hold local sefvice deliverers 
accountable for their stewardship. 

The basic notion of ceta is that state and local politicians will 
be held accountable by their voters for their stewardships. The 
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flaw in this argument is the low level of visibility of manpower 
concerns among the. many pressures impinging on a local political 
executive and the usually weak organization of the manpower 
(Constituency. The manpower planner is in a key position to act 
as conscience of the program in a local community to see that the 
appropriate people are served. It is not realistic to expect the.'Teds'* 
to monitor and evaluate any significant number. of individual 
programs. In fact, it has been the painful experience that^federal 
plan approval and monitoring tend to enforce the wrong things. 
It is relatively easy to determine whether prescribed procedures are 
' being followed, but^nearly imppssible to determine whether a plan 
or program fit^ current need or has the elements of success. Success 
can be determined after the fact, if objectives are measurable, but 
retroactive reward and punishment are politically difficult concepts. 
The tendency of such monitoring is to limit flexibility rather than 
enforce rcs'ponsive/iess. Monitoring and evaluating must also be 
a planner's responsibility. It won't get done unless planners do it. 
They can bf objective abopt evaluation of i<rtclividual service 
deliverers, but can they be objective about the planning function 
_or the overall manpower activity? ^ ^ V 

A promising potential advantage of decentralizedVnd de'cate- 
gorized planning is the coupling of both services and \eryice de- 
liverers in ways that were rare under national programmiW. It was 
not only, because of legislated categorization that clients were 
required to fit programs, rather than the programs fitting the 
clients. With each agejncy often responsible for only a particular 
Category of service, interagency cooperation was necessary for an 
appropriate mix of services. With a functional hierarchy extending 
from the national through a regional, state, and Jocal level, ihere 
was little incentive and considerable disincentive for such coopera- 
tion. MDTA training is an example. Even within one piece of legis- 
lation, institutional training was an educational responsibility, 
with the employment service primarily responsible for on-tl^pj|^ 
training. The latter agency had capability for employer contacts, 
and job training contracts got written. It had none for desighing, 
recognizing, or enforcing training quality, and there was always 
the question of how much actual training occurred. A stereotype 
of on-the-job training evaluations was the trainee interviewed in 
a follow-up survey, who responded, '*What trairxjng program? IVe 
nei^er been a trainee!", ^ 

t 
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An attractive training^ format would h^ve been^ an initial 
period of general skills training in a classroom. or lab, followed b> 
on-the-job trainfng .for practice and more specific skills, perhaps 
followed b> another institutional stint, ^nd then back to the job 
training. Coupled programs were always rare because of the bilat- 
eral'requirements. The local labor market , planner could solve the 
problem of this example.^^he plan could call for tlje em'ployment 
scr\'ice to solicit and vocational education to ynonitor on-the-job 
training. The plah could direct alternate periods of institutional 
and on-the-job training, with the relevant employment service and 
schools responding as sul;)contractors. The prime sponsor can now 
niarshal, b> contractual assignment and through council partici- 
pation, the varied expertis,© and resources of private and public 
education, emplo> merit seirv ice, vocational rehabilitation, minority 
and community organizations, day-care facilities, welfare and 
^ family services, employers, unions, housing and transportatijOn 
agencies, and so forth. There is,bf course, no guarantee that jt will 
be done; only the possibility that it can be. 

Related is the end to agency monopoly ofparticular servi^s. 
The planning arm has the^authorit) j if politicaU) able to exercise it, 
to 4ssign a task to the most competent provider of t)iat sefvice, 
irrespective of past history. In all probabilit>, the traditmnal agency 
for that service will be the most capable of delivering it. But pottn-, 
tial competition keeps not onl> private businesses alert to consumer 
needs, actual competition ma> invoke duplication of capacity, but 
potential competition is a relatively cost-free goad. 

^ The Dangers 

Tfte 'threats of tJecentralization are equally Serious, Perhaps 
^he tnost fearful is the slackening of equal employment opportunity 
emphasis. It was certainly easier for a niinority group to marshal 
sufficient national power to influence legislation and administrativjC 
fiat than to cause an impact upon all local political scenes across 
the land. The locations where tfii^nori ties ye majorities are^usually 
resource- and opportunity-sfarved Ideations. Maylrs iij^many large 

^ cities may be vulnerable to minority politicaJ power. Governors, 
(bounty commissioners, and mayors of modest-sized cities afmost 
never ar<p. When prime sponsors continue to emphasize service^ to 

» minorities and to the most disadvantaged, it will be more likely 
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because they believe it to be right than because they feel pressured. 
Political power is a more dependable currency than moral commit- 
ment. It is reassuring to have both on the same side. The manpawer 
planner is in a unique' position to keep, thpm in parallel, 

..-Wfrcther or no\ it is a likely consequence of decentralization, 
CETA has been the occasion for.a substantial cut in rnanpower.fund- 
mg. Including both dollar cuts and inflation, available resources 
dropped about 30 percent in the transition' from mdta and the" 
Economic Opportunity Act to ceta (see Table 10-1). There is no 
tradition of local funding for manpower services. Not until cor^- 
tihuing and recurrent education for adults is recognized as great 

Table lO-l 

Manpower Budget Summary , ^ 

(Millions; 1973-75) 



Estimated 



Program 


Actual 
> 1973 


1974 


1975 


Conjprchcnsivc manpower 
assistance training 


SI, 388 


SI, 398 


c 

$1,902 


Emergency employ^nent 
assistance 


1,005 


631 




Work incentive training 
and placement 


177 


197 


200 


Veterans programs 


292 


337. 


. 339 


Employment service 


431 


.428 


424 


Vocational rehabilitation 


636, 


715 


770 


Social services training 


58 


41 


'61 


Other^ training and placement 
programs ^ 


276 


282 


260 


Employment-related child care 


. 433 


-502 


584 


Program direction, research, 
and support 


209 , 


220 ' 


219 


Other supportive services 


48 


58 


71 


^TOTAL ' ^ 


S4i§t2 


$4,808 


$4,831 



Source: U.S. Office of Management, and Budget 
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an educational resfk)^sibility as educatiqn for youth vvill there be 
any significant state or local investment. Thte* is no likelihood for 
other rh^power services. There is undoubtedlyli tendenc) to make 
larger aggregate appropriations to several programs than to one 
consolidated one. These threats were clear to decentralization 
advocates. They thought the prize worth the cost, but hoped to 
avoid -the latter, 

0 

A program of labor market manpower planning should be 
able to encompass and influej^ce the total flow of resources on 
•Dchalf of determined objectives. It is not a criterion of decentral- 
ization but only a fact oT political life that ceta encompasses only 
two-fifths of the federal manpower budget allocated to employ- 
ability and employment problems. The three-fifths remains outside 
the planning requirement. However, by their nature, the non-CETA 
manpower programs are not categorized as to the services they are 
allowed to deliver. Programs like the Work Incentive Program and 
vocational rehabilitation are categorized by service groups at least 
as free as ceta in choice of mix of services. The problem is to bring 
them under the labor market planning umbrelja. Mingled in 
planning though kept separate in financial control, they serve an 
overlapping clientele and add to total resources. 

CETA also suffers the threat of excessive decentralization. 
Under political pressure from local governments, sub-labor market 
areas become potential prime sporS^rs. The financial incentives for 
consortia are weak, relative t6 the political advantages of indepen* 
dent prime sponsorship. Yet consortia are forming. The lack of 
congruence between residence and job source is probably the most 
effective goad. The net result remains to be seen. ^. 

The. lack of staff competence for manpower planning is 
obvious. Yet the assumption that federal ^affs are more^ competent 
. than, their local or state counterpartsjr^ not justified. There may 
be an upward selection process, but there fs also a growing desire 
for a life-style that cannot be offeredvim the national capital. The 
fact is that there was no such function or skill as labor malrket 
manpower planning ever, required or present at the national level. 
The demand for manpower planners is a new one, and the (jom- 
petence would have to be developed anew, whether in^ Washington, 
regional offices, or at the state and local levels. It might as well be 
where the action is. . 
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Problems of political influence and patronage arc aggravated 
with decentralization. Not that there are none in the federal gov- 
ernment. They are there, but the) will conti/iue in legislating, ap- 
propriating, and administering. State and local politics will be 
added to the total. However, one cannot simultaneously argue for 
local adaptation and local political responsibility and decry local 
.'political maneuverings. 

• Whether the advantages outweigh the disadvantages of decen^ 
tralized planning and administration remains to be seen. We think 
they do. However, it took twelve years to bring federal, manpower 
policy competence to its present relatively satisfactory level. There 
is as much to learn at the local level, but there is a. base of experi- 
ence in most sizable communities, federal capability to djaw upon, 
^ind a body of technical assistance and training competeficc in and 
out of government. The long learning process can be shortcut, but 
only if the lessons of past experience arc identified, codified, dissem- 
inated, and . Reeded, and if the available talent is marshaled and 
magnified through development of technique and training in its 
use. It will happen if there is aggressiveness from both suppliers 
and demanders of manpower planning competence. 
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Glossary 



Accessible jdbs - Specific job openings and entire occupations which, 
by nature .of their training requirements, normal ports of entry, and 
lack of discriminatory barriers, afford the client a ready opportunity for 
employment. 

Accessions - The total number of permanent and temporary additions to 
the employment roll of individual csta&iishments, including both new 
and rehired employees. 

(1) New hires - Temporary or permanent additions to the employnient 
roll of persons who have never been employed in the establishment 
(except employees transferring from another establishment of the. 
same company) or of former employees not recalled by the employer 

(2) Other - All additions to the employment roll which are not classified 
as nevy hires, including transfers from other establishments oT the 

' company and employees recalled from layoff. Generally not pub- 
lished as a separate figure but included in total accessions. 

Algorithm - A rational, sequential procedure for searching or computing 
a decision. The i:)roccdure may take the formbf ^ "tree" (i.e., branching 
out) or a list. > • 

Allocation - An apportionment of resources among specific sets of objec- 
tives, activities, persons^ geographical areas, or agencies. ' 

Area of substantial unemployment - A specific geographical area with an 
unemployment rate in c:>(ccss of 6.5 percent. This classification is some- 
times used in determining eligibility for public employment programs 
*and other federal manpower funding. . 
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Assbtant regional director fo/ manpower - The Executive officer of the 
Regional Manpower Administration for one of the ten federal admmis- 
trative regions. 

Balance of state - The geographical areas of a state \Nhich are not eligible 
for independent prime sponsorship of Labor Department-funded man- 
power programs and for which the state government serves as prime 
•sponsor. 

Bilingual — Communication in two languages. 

Calibration - The process of estimating values for the* parameters of 
a model under specific conditions. 

Career education - A xQncept of education which brings together both 
general and vocational e^dacation in mutual support to assist the indi- 
vidual in the development and maintenance of a career throughout 
a working life. • 

Career ladder - The various skill or developmental steps, arranged from 
the lowest level to the highest, in a career area. * ^ 

Categorical programs - Government programs designed to meet a specific 
need, with requirements and regulations specifically defined or legislated 
on an individual program basis. 

Certification - Tjic granting of a certificate which states that an indi- 
vidual has successfully completed a given course or a scries of relattd 
courses and which indicates that the individual is qualified to. perform 
a given function. 

Civilian labor*forcc - All persons employed and unemployed and not in 
^ the Armed Forces. 

J 

Client An individual making use of the services of^n agency. 

Cohort survival technique - A technique for developing population 
projections characterized by the application of historical and forecasted 
vital rates (births and deaths) to a specific age, sex, and racial ^grouping 
of a population whose size and characteristics are known for some base 
period. Specific attention is given to adjustments for migration. 

Community action agency - A local agency formed and funded by the 
'Office of Economic Opportunity (for the purpose of representing the 
poor and providing certain programs of assistance with a high degree 
of client control. Sometimes deferred to as the community action 
programs.^ , ' ^ 
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Community college -A two-year educational institution with minimal 
enti:^ncc requirements, established to serve the post-secondar>' and 
remedial educational needs of a community. 

Component - Any well-defined operating umt or service in a manpower 
service delivery system, A distinguishable portion of a serv ice sequence 

Comprehensive manpower program"- A pilot project established during 
fiscal year 1974 to test the decentralization and decatcgorization con- 
cepts in selected states, counties, and cities. 

Comprehensive service approach - An approach to the planning and 
delivery of manpower services characterized by the availability of a 
broad array of well-integrated social and manpower services designed 
to assist persons in eliminating personal and institutional barriers to 
economic and social self-sufficiency. : 

Consortium - A group of independent units of a local general -purpose 
government organized for jointly planning and operating manpower 
prograiT)S in a single labor market area. 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Systenf (camps) - A system estab- 
lished bx federal agencies engaged in manpower development activities 
for the coordination of such/activities at the local, state, regional, and 
national levels, superseded under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 (ceta). 

Correlation analysis - A statistical approach to the measurement of the 
degree of relationship between variables. 

Cost/benefit analysis A comparison of the costs and benefits of a plan, 
activity, or program with the objective of determining the components 
which yield the greatest benefits per unit of cost. Characteristic of this 
approach is the attempt to quantify to the greatest extent po^siBli^ all 
of the costs and benefits which may be financial as well as social, direct 
as well as indirect. 

Coupled classroom ^ A program bringing work and classroom cxpcrienjpe 
together, each reinforcing the other through a coordinated curriculum 
of activities. 

Covered employiXJent - Refers to emplo^rcd persons who are working in 
jobs covered by public unemployment compensation programs. The 
principal groups generally not covered by unemployment insurance 
include agricultural workers, domestic, service workers, employees of 
,.statc.and local governments, self-employed workers, and workers in 
nonprofit institutions. Persons who are covered but ineligible for unem- 
ployment compensation arc generally those who have been unemployed 
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long enough' to exhaust their benefit rights and new workers who have 
not yet earned l^cnefit rights. 

Current Population Survey-:^ monthl> household survey of a sample 
(sixty thousand) of the civilian noninstitutidnal population of the 
United States, conducted b> the Census Bureau. The survc> provides 
monthly statistics on employment, unemployment, and related subjects 
which are analyzed and published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Employment and Earnings and Monthly Labor Force. 

Decategorization - The reduction of restrictive regulations pn the use of 
federal manpower mo|?ies by state and local government, as well as 
a broadening of permissible activities, groups to be served, and possible 
administrative arrangements, 

_ < 

Decentralization - The dclegatioii of greater authority and responsibility 
for the operation and planning of manpower progrdiffS'to'^its of state 
and general-purpose local government. 

Delivery systems - The linked array of administrative and planning 
structures, service providing units, component services, and associated 
client entry, exit, and transition points and mechanisms which, taken 
as a whole, constitute the community's system for the provision of 
manpower services to its citizens. 

Delphi method - An intuitive method of invention which is characterized 
by a formal framewbrk of questions used to obtain the perceptions of 
a selected panel of informed persons, a systematic feedback, mechanism, 
and the'developmeni of a consensual viewpoint by the panel. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles - A classification scheme used fpr the 
systematic definition gf jobs. The dictionary is published by the Labor 
Department and used extensively by public and pri\aie manpower 
planners and program operators. It is generally„more detailed than the 
classification scheme used by the Census Bureau. • 

Disadvahtaged - A person or persons who possess age, racial, educational, 
physical, or mental characteristics which set them at a competitive 
'disadvantage in the job market,.These characteristics are usually com- 
bined with income guidelines and current labor market status indicators 
in definitions designed for administrative and planning purposes. 

Discouraged workers - Persons without work who make no overt attempt 
to find a job because they feel no work is available to them. Often 
referred to as the "hidden unemployed," they are not included) in . the 
unemployment estimates. The withdrawal of these persons from the 
labor market during periods of high unemployment results in an under- 
estimajLion of the severity of unemployment. , 
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Dropout - One who leaves school or a trailing activity before completing 
a specified program. 



Economic Opportunity Act - Federal legislation of 1964 which set up the^ 
Office of Economic Opportunity with thea\uvNed purpose of eliminating 
poverty by^ opening to everyone the opportunity for "education, train- 
ing, work, decency, and dignity." 

Employment , 

(1) Actual— number of people at a point in time who did any -work 
and were paid for it, includes self-employed persons, persons who 
have jobs or businesses, and those who were temporarily absent due 
to illness, strikes, vacations, or personal reasons; excludes persons 

, working in the home without pay and those working as volunteers 
in nonprofit organizations. 

(2) Actual full lime — The number of people employed at a point in time 
who worked 35 hours or more a week. 

{Z) Actual full-time equivalent -ToidiX number of hours worked By all 
people employed, divided by 40. 

(4) Actual part time - Number of people employed at a point in time who 
worked from one to 34 hours a week, 

(5) Sonagricultural payroll — The total number of employees on nonagrj- 
cultural payrolls who worked or received pay during the pay period 
that includes the I2th of each month. As a result of multiple job 
holding and payroll turnover, some workers are reported by more 
than one employer. Therefore the count is not of the number of 
different individuals but of jobs. Includes all corporation officials, 
^xcciijtives, and other supervisory personnel, clerical workers, wage 
earncrsjl persons on paid vacatio^is, pieceworkers, part-time and 
temporary wprkers, and so forth. Excludes self-employed and unpaid 
family and domestic workers,* workers who neither worked nor 
received wages during the pay ^feriod which includes the 12th of 
each month (as a result of strikes or work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, or unpaid sick or vacation leave), and individuals who 
worked during the month but who did not w(?rk during the specific 
pay period wFiich includes the 12th of each month. 

^Employment Security Automated Reporting System (tSARs) - The basic 
employment service reporting system which collects, organizes, and 
reports on key indicators of employ ment service workloads, performance, 
arid use of resources, esars reports are developed for major local areas 
and states. 
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Evaluate -To asses?* the degree to which the objectives of a program,^, 
activity , or service deliver) unit arc achieved. There arc four basic forms 
of evaluation of importance in the context of state and local manpower 
planning: 

( 1 ) Alternatues fjjeituaiess (hAtsment - The periodic ev ahiation of the suc- 
cess and costs of achievfng specific manpower plan, program, and 
program component objectives in the intermediate time frame. The 
focus of alternatives effectiveness assessment is the comparison of the 
relative effectiveness of alternative strategies for achieving inter- 
mediate measures of success. ^ 

(2) hnpc^ assessment — AW of those analytical activities designed to 
^ measure the tong-term changes attributable to a manpower program 

which impinge upon participants, the labor market, and the commu- 
nity. Impact assessments seek to determine the extent to which long- 
term objectives arc being met. ^ 

(3) Operational control and assessment - The periodic monitoring of current 
operations for compliance with a prccstablishcd model of efficicnc) 
and general principles of prudent management through the u.se of 
quantitative and qualitative program performance targets generally 
expressed in a time-phased operational plan. 

(4') Outcomes assessment - The evaluation of post-program changes in 
^he employ ability and labor market success of participants in man- 
power programs, control groups and the examination of change 
in tHe community or the local labor market are generally not in- 
cluded in outcomes assessmenKcIe.signs. 

External labor market - That market ly ing outside the particular firm or 
craft. It is relatively free of administrative rules governing the pricing 
and allocation of labor and restrictive ports of entry. 

Feedback - Information on past experiences oi system performance, used 
for improving or correcting present and future system performance. 
*? 

Follow-up - Contacts made by representatives of a nianpower service 
delivery .agency with former program clients to determine additional 
services needed by the client or to collect information on the cligfus 
current labor market status for evaluatiVc purposes. 

Fringe benefits - Monetary rewards or benefits provided by an employer, 
^ in addition to salary or wage payments. 

Fbll employment - Theoretically, the employment of all persons willing 
and able to work. Practical goals aiming for ' fulP' employment witfi- 
out excessive inflationary tradeoffs have ranged from 93 to 07 percent 
employment of the labor force. 
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General Aptitude Test Battery U,aib) - A set of tests designed V measure 
aptitudes in nine areas, including mental and physical abilities The* 
(JATB is closciv Hitegratcd uith the Dutionary of Oicupalional I'ilUs and 
is widely used in manpower cpunseling. 

General education development diploma ~ An ac^idemic diploma 
awarded to high school dropouts uho successfullv complete a formal 
program of basic education. Educational de\elopment is mcasured^b) ^ 
satis^ctor) performance m a formal instructional program and through 
stafidardized tests administered b> authorized individuals. Generallv 
accept<?d in Heu of a high school diploma. 

Government authorized representative - The local representative of the 
Labor Department. ^ ' 

Gross national product — The market value of all goods and services 
produced by a nation for the marketplace. ^^...-^^ 

Hands-on experience - One thai^jy>es actual equipment normally used 
on the job, also can mean close simulation of tasks as a training method. 

Heuristic — Short-cut procedures based on experience and intuition 
used b> planners and administrators to handle complex situations. 

Hold harmless clause - A policy decision or legislativ e provision for 
protecting a manpower agency or prime sponsor from sharp reductions 
in funding through the application of allocation formulas A hold harm- 
. less provision would guarantee the aidvcrsely affected pawty a specified 
percentage of some previous year)> /funding for a specified number of 
future planning periods. 1 

Human resource development - The d«i\ elopment of human beings into 
economic producers through educatioh. training, and employment 
services. ^ 

Intake -The proce^, procedures, services, and organizatipnal units 
assigned to bring persons into a manpovver service delivery system. 

Internal labor market - That labor market within a particular industry, 
firm, or planfin which the pricing and allocation of labor are governed 
by administrative rules arfd procedures. 

Institutional progrant*- A training program conducted within an educa- 
tional institution as differentiated frojn on-the-job training which takes 
place at or near the work site. 

Intervention.- A predetermined strategy for brining about change; may 
relate to the prescription of services to an individual client or, in the 
context of m^j^jovver planning, the prescription of a set of services or 
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policies designed to bring about a specific change in a group of persons, 
an institution, or a Ipcal labor market. • 

Job leavers - Persons who quit or otherwise terminate their employment 
voluntarily and who immediately begin looking for work. 

Job evaluation - The process of dividing^a job into its major component^ 

to facilitate analysis for. the purpose of establishing rates of pay and 

' training procedures. 

■« 

Job losers — Persons whose employment ended involuntarily, who imme-. 
diately begin looking for work, and persons on layoff. , 

Job opening ^ An unfilled paid position, for which an employer is actively 
seeking a worker.' 

JpurAcyman-A craftsman qualified to function in a trade without 

iupcFvisipni ~ — r^^^— — * ^ — 

r ' ^ ' *^ 

Labor force -All persons classified as employed or unemplqyed, plus 

members of the Armed Forces. 

Labor force participation rate -The number of persons in the labor 
force, expi^essed as a f>ercentage of all persons sixteen years of age and 
older. ^ , 

Labor market - For purposes of state or local manpower planning, the 
geographical area wUliin which mos^workers arc secured. For some 
occupations, this mayj«r a given community, while for others^ it may .be 
nationwide. The geographical area over which a worker can roam . in 
search of a job, within reasonable ^com muting distance of his^lace of 
residence. • 

Linear equation - An algebraic equation of the fir^t degree in which only 
'one value of each unknown will satisfy the equation. . . 

Linear programming - A, mathematical method for the optimization of 
an objective' function, expressed as "a linear^ relationship, within the 
bounds of a set of constraints also expressed 4s linear equations. One of 
a set of techniques coming under the more general rubric of mathe- 
matical programming. 

Manpower cGgrdiAating councils - Councils of federal officials from 
various agencies at the national and rrgJonal levels,' organized to coor- 
dinate federal manpower programs. 

Manpower Development an«i Training Act (mdta) - Federal legislation 
of 1962 authorizing manpcv.cr services. Initially used to retrain persons , 
possessing obsolete skills and later. redirected to emphasize training for 
disadvantaged persons and youth. 
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-Manpower planning councik - Councilk^at local and state levels repre- 
senting a cross section of the community, including elected and ap- 

'"''"pomtc3roHiciats^^ and laFoT WprtS^fative^^^ 

to plan and coordinate manpower activities. 

Manpower revolution - The period.of the 1960s in which technological 
changes and problems became apparent, producing a scries cf concctive 
manpower programs. ^ 

Manpower services councils— Jhe state manpower adyisory^J)odies 
created under ceta to monitor and coordinrite manpower programs in 
each state. One third of the meiabciship of these councils must be 
representatives jf local prime' sponsors. 

Markov process — A mathematical technique for portraying a set of 
events in which the probability of any one event taking place is depen- 
dent libon the probability of the previous event. 



Matrix - A structure of cells formed by rows and columns in which 
variables may be located. Matrix algebra provides rules for operations 
on niathematical matrices. 

iw-itics — Those ethnic groups constituting a minority in the total 



population >yho experience special , problems of assimilation into the 
. dominant economic and social system. 

Model — A representation of a system by another system. 

New entrants — Persons who have never worked at ^ ruU-time job lasting 
at least two weeks. 

Objective — A specific and measurable aim toward wfiTch activity is 
directed. In manpower planning, objectives are set on the basis of more 
general goals and policy choices, and operational alternatives are 

- selected and implemented which will mc^t chosen objectives.. Progress 
in reaching desired objectives c?in be measured at specified time 
intervals. ^.....^^•^ 

Occupational cluster - A grouping of closely related job functions or 
occupations having a common* core of skills and learning. ^ q 

On-the-job training — The usually informal training that i& a,part of 
learning a job at the empto)^crit^i|c, as compared with classroom and 
apprenticeship programs. 

.Open cntry/open exit — A particular approach to the operation of a 
trainiSiJ facility characterized by an admissions policy which permits 
a student to enter training with a minimum of qualifications and exit 
the program at various levels of job-capable skills. Also may refer to 
a continuous intake policy. 
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Ou^each - Reaching cyut into thc-€ommunity and offering ma^ipowec 
to ^IgPjg^ jgi^hy ^^IgA^^j^Pg /Q^ pljcntsjo co me into jii offirr 

Parameter - A variable which takes on a constant value in a particular 
case. 

Personal income -That income an individual receives from all sources, 
the major components of which arc wage and salary disbursements, 
proprietor's income, property income,/and transfer payments from 
business and government. This figure is net of personal contributions to 
Sririal Security arid docs not include transfer payments between private 
individuals. This inconrie is estimated primarily from required payroll 
reports submitted to the employment security agencies by employers 
who arc covered by unemployment insurance and from government 
and uninsured employers who voluntarily submit payroll reports,. 

Pl a c e ment -^Thc pl ac ing of p ersons o n a j ob-b y a n c d ucationaUot^n^- 
ployment agency. " 

Prime sponsor -A public or private corjSomtc body eligible under 
federal criteria to contract directly witlx a federal. agency for the opera- 
tion of manpower programs in a given locality. The most common 
prinie sponsors under ceta are local governments of a hundred thousand 
and over population and recognized Indian tribes, ceta ako provides 
for consortium prime sponsors, composed of one or more independently 
eligible units of local government and .other nearby units o{ local 
government not independently eligible. Such consortia are designed to 
plan and coordinate manfiower services in substantial portions of labor 
market areas. A prime sponsor can provide services through its own 
agencies Ss^jJ^ as subcontract with other agencies for the dcliyery of 
niahpolyer services;- ^ --^ 

Prime sponsor advisory councils — The mandatory local policy advisory 
bodies, composed of labor, business, and client representatives author* 
' izecf by ceta^ to advise locaf prime sponsors. / \^ 

Productivity - The output per unit of input, usually expressed in units 
per man-hour. 

Professional - One who works in any profession (such, as law, medicine, 
engineering, and the like) implying training at the four-year college 
. level. > ' 

Projections - Conclusions reached a4>out the future from facts collected 
in an earlier 'period. . ^. ' 

Public Employment Progi am -The temporary program established by 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 to subsidize jobs in the public 
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sector of the local and state levels of unemployed and underemployed 



pei^ons. 

Public service employment - Su|3sidized employment in the public sector 
authorized under Title II of ceta. 

Reentrants — Persons who previously worked at a full-time job lasting at 
least two^^eks but who were out of the labor force prior to beginning 
to look f^w.prk. 

Referrals — Those persons referred to an agency or employer for service 
or employment. 

Relocation ~ The process of moving, visually from ah area of labor surplus 
to an area of labor shortage; 

Reporting tinit — An^r firm, organization, division, or the like, for which 
data are separately identified on the unemployment insurance employer 
contribution or supplemeixtaj report. Aq individual or company which 
'maintains two or more separate establishments located within the same 
county and engaged' in the 'same industrial activity is counted as a 
single reporting unit. 

Salary -7 Payment to a persoji by the week, month, or year for work 
repdefed. 

Scenario — A planning method for generating alternative future states 
from tl4 present staje by the systematic development of a complete 
range of alterriaxives and successive events or conditions flowing out of 
each alternative, . 

Seasonal adjustments - A statistical technique designed to minimize 
r^egularly occurring fluctuations in numerical time series. ^ 

Separation — Terminations of employment classified according to .cause:. 
quits,^layoffs, and all other separations such as death, retirement, and 
so forth. 

(1) Qurty ~ Terminations of employment initiated by employees, in: 
eluding failure to report after being hired and un|iuthorized 
absences if on the last day of the month the person has. been absent 
for more than seven consecutive calendar days. 

(2) — Suspension without pay lasting or. expected to last more 
.than seven consecutive calendar days, initiated by the employer 
without prejudice to the worker; 

(3) OM^r — Terminations of employment due to discharge, permanent 
. disability, death, retirement, transfers to another establishment of 

the same company, and entrance into the Armed Forces, for a period 
expected to last more than thirty, consecutive calendac^days. 
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Slindard industrial classification code (SIC) — A scheme for the classi- 
fication and descri ption of cmploytng establishments by the type of 
industrial activity in which thc> are engaged. The SIC is published 
by the Office of Management and Budget and regularly updated. 

Standard metropolitan statistical .area (SMSA) - A widely used Census 
Bureau concept for defining urban areas, a county or group of con- 
tiguous counties which contain at least one city of fifty thousand in- 
habitants or more, or "twin cities" with a combined population of at 
least fifty thousand, and such additional contiguous counties which 
meet criteria demonstrating their metropolitan character and economic 
and social integration with the central county or city. 

Subprofessionals and paraprofessionals — Personj trained to perform 
work to assist {professionals but requiring less than baccalaureate educa- 
— tion and traini ng; ^ . — — 

Supportive services - Services provided clients of manpower programs in 
support of training ^nd employment services, such as day -care, health 
care, and transport^ tion ^''allowances. ^ 

' Turnover - The gross movement of wage and salary workers into and 
out of employed status with respect to individual establishments. Turn- 
over is divided into two broad categories, accessions (rehires and new 
hires) and separations (including all ty pes of terminations of the employ - 
nient relationship). 

Typology - A scheme for the differentiation of a larger set of'ltems into 
classifications based on some characteristic attribute or feature. 

Underemployment - Includes persons working full or part time, with 
inadequate incomes, including those working part time because full- 
time work Is unavailable, those working full time with earnings that 
do not raise family income above the poverty or near-poverty level, and 
those working full time at jobs that require lower levels of skills and 
abilities than other Jobs for which they are qualified. 

Unemployment - Includes persons available for work but without a job 
and in the process of looking for work, as demonstrated by specific job- 
*Sceking efforts made within the last four weeks. Also includes persons on 
layoff who are \v::Iting to be recalled or who are waiting to report to 
a new job starting within thirty days. 

Unemployment rate - The number of persons unemployed, expressed as 
a percentage of the civilian labor force. . 

Universe of need (uuNj - The total number of different individuals, 
both unemployed and underemployed, who may need manpower 
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training or related services during the course of t^e planning year 
according to some predetermined criteria. 



Upgrading - The improvement of Job skills undertaken to enable persons 
' to move into occupations or positions requiring greater skills than those 
previously held. 

Wages - Payment by the hour for work rendered. Total wages for statis- 
tical purposes include all renumeration paid to workers, including 
commission, bonuses, cash value of meals, lodging, and other gratuities, 
when furnished in connection with the job. 

Work force - Total number of persons employed, based on establishment 
data rather thari census data. Because these statistics ai*e derived from 
surveys of employment establishments, they differ from labor force 
statistics that arc based on household data, because persons who work 
for more than one establishment may be counted more than once. 
Private household workers, self-employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers, arc excluded, but workers less than sixteen years old may be 
counted in the work force. The difference between work force and Tabor 
force statistics b particularly significant when data are being compared 
for places where "workers commute between" areas. 
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Act 

Civil Rights, 38 v 
Comprehensive Employment 
Training, 9, 15-16, 37, 48-51, 
61, 94, 99-100, 103, 249, 253, 
254, 294-97, 300, 303, 307-08, 
310, 311 
Economic Opportunity, 38, 43, 
. 45,50,59,292' 
Emergency Employment, 57 
Health Manpower, 50 
Intergovernmental Cooper* 

ation, 56 
Manpower Development and 

Training, 38, . 
Social Security, 45, 50, 103 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 45 
Wagner-Pcyscr, 45, 50, 103 
-^actors in the labor market, 66-67 
adjustment of constraihts, 238 
administration, separating planning 

and, 61-62 
agency administrators, 59-60 
agriculture to industry, 12-16 
algorithm in marching groups to 

jobs, in step, nine ofmodel, 204-05 
a!lvfvate resources, tentative, step 

seven of model, 198-99 
allocation 

among groups and services, 

214-40 
of (abor by wage structure, 

76-78 , 
to target groups, 214-17 



alteYnatiYjc(s)- 



approaches,*' evaluate and 
cnoose, step five of model, 
196-97; generate, ^tep four of 
model, 194-96; prioritize, 
step' six of model, 197 > 
courses of action, 26 
effectiveness assessment and 
. analysis, 256-57, 272-81 
examining, step three of 
planning, 105 

analysis 

cost, 273-75 

cost/effectiveness, 276-&1, 
-s. 284-89 
. effectiveness, 273 

plan vs performance, 260-61 

apprenticeship, 173-74 

approach to methodology of 
univei^ of need, 117-20 

Area Manpower Institutes for the 
Development of Staff, 62-63, 306 

assessment \ 
r alternatives effectiveness, 

256-57, 272-81" 
cost/effectiveness, 276-81, 

284-B9 ^ 
existing tools for, 131-35, 136 
impact, 257, 281-84 
operational control and, 256, 

260-72 . ' ' ■ 
outcomes, 25J, 234-89 
universe of need, 130-37 
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assigning roles among service' ^ 
agencies, 240-47 ? 

assignment of a manpower planner 
in a)abor market, 65; of camps, 
51-52 

balance of state, 45, 47, 300-02 
barriers 

identifying, step two of plan- 
ning, l(H-05 

information sources data, * 
128-2a 

moderate and severe, in step 
three of model, 192 
Biographical Information Blank, 
135 

birthrate patterns, 14, 69-70 

care and feeding of manpower 

councils, 300-04 / 
career education and clusters, 

168-71 

casual vs permanent employcr^ 
employcc attachments, typology 
of labor markets, 83-84 J 
changes in labor force participation, 

rates, 70-71 
channels of recruitment 

skills development system, 
180-81 

typology of labor markets, 
87-88 

classifications, SIC, 144-50 
classify population groups by 

preparedness Tor employment, 

step three of model, 191-94 
client availability, adjustment for . 

con train ts, 238-39; of batch flows 

to variations, 243 
clout 

power of governors, mayors, 
county executives, 43, 58-59, 
292-95 
" sources of, 60-61 

to bring compliance with plans, 
26 

competition, potential, 161-66 
componchf; definition of, 208 
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Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (ceta) 
basic notion of, 307-08 
clout, 61 

demand for state and local 

manpower planning, 99-100 
' five titles, 48-51 

funding, 50-51, 294, 298-300, 

303, 311 
helpful for implementation, 

249, 253 
legitimizing existing programs, 

48 

mandate of, 37 
narrow compass of, 103 
planning assignment discretion, 
15-16 

power of elected officials, 
295-97 

purpose as declared by 
Congress, 103 

representation of the disadv^n- 
tagcd, 16 

status of labor market man- 
power planning, 64 

successor to comprehensive 
manpower pilot programs, 
254, 310; to mdta, 50, 103, 
310 

why initiatcd,^9 

Comprehensive Manpower Pro- 
grams, 47, 57, 58 

Concentrated Employment Program 
categorical, 208 
commitment of, 39-40 
funds diminished, 41 < 
purpose of, 9 

concept 

labor market, 67-75 

stocks and flows model, 121-29 
constraints 

client availability, adjustment 
for, 238-39 

cost, 222 

identify for scheduling process, 
238-39 

job opportunities, 222-23 
linear programming, 221-24 ^ 
resource, alternatives in 
planning, 26 * 
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significant job availability, step 
two of scheduling process, 
238-39 



training <^pacity, '223 
continuous 

flow service strategy, step two 

of scheduling process, 238 
process model, 262-63, 265 
conventional scheduling process, 
238-40 

Cooperative Area Manpower 
Pianning System 

assignments, 51-52 

committees, 41-42 

guidelines, 41 
^ impetus for, 28 

initial goals, 29 

parallel planning, 9 ^ 

restructuring of, 47-48 

variables from, 57-64 
cost. See also funding 

analysis, 273-75 

benefit ratios, 225, 226 

constraints, 222 

effectiveness analysis, 276-81, 
284-89 

linear programming, 222 
cross-tabulated estimates, three 

methods for developing, 193-94 
Current Population Survey, 68, 162 
-curriculum priority matrix, 218-21 



data cellS; estimating individual, 
125 

. decentfalization-dccategorization 
accountability to the governor, 
44 

advocacy, 9 
/ dangers of, 309-12 
programs, 298-99 
strengths and weaknesses, 
306-12 ^ 
definitions. Also see the glossary 
component, 208 
flows and stocks model, 121-22 
for manpower planning, 16-23. 
human resources, 16-17 



manpower development, plan- 
ning, policy, 17 
service strategy, 208 
demand . 
and supply factors in planning, 

MOB, 110 
for labor, 75-76 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 39, 40, 137, 253; of 
Housing and Urban Development,^ 
4Q, 253 

designing a program, step five of 

planning, 106 
determining the capacity, 228 
developing cross-tabulated esti- 
mates, three ?nethods for, 193-94 
development of skills, 166r81 
dichotomy in manpower planning, 
28-34 

disadvantagement, labor market 
pathologies, 93* 



economic growth, 74-75 

EconomiokOpportunity Act 
.authorization, 292 
consolidation, 51, 56 
giving mayors power, 43, 292-95 
identification of recipients, 39 
prime sponsor concept, 45-46 - 
programs of, 38, 58, 59 
replaced by ceta, 50, 103, 310 

economy, understanding the 

national, state, and local, 140-44 

education-output matrix, 172-73 

effectiveness analysis, 273 

Emergency Employment Act, 57 

emphasis in manpower evaluation, 
251-56 

employer training programs^ 
output of, 173-76 

Employment and Earnings 

Inadequacy Index, labor market 
pathologies, 93-94; Security 
Automated Reporting System, 
151-52, 164 

entries, evaluation procedure, 
263-65 

equations, 67, 68, 222, 223, 224, 281, 
285, 286, 287 . 
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establishing manpower policy goals^ 

step one of planning, 103-04 
estimates, cross-tabulated, three 

estimating individual data cells, 128 
evaluate alternative approaches, 

step five of model, 196-97 
evaluation 

alternatives effectiveness 

assessment, 256-57, 272-81 
and monitoring, step six of 

planning, 106-07 
impact assessment, 257 * 
internal, 252 
measures, 259-60 ^ 
national manpower program, 

253-54 
operational control and 
-a5sc55mcntr256r260-?2 



geographical scope, typology of 

labor markets, 80-81 
goals 



outcomes assessment, 257 

state and local levels, 25^56 

uses of, 289 

evolution from agriculture to 
industry, 12-16 

examining alternatives, step three 

of planning, 105 
examples, 221-25, 267, 276-81 
executive involvement, power, 43, 

58-59, 292-95, 297; variables, 

57-59 

exits, evaluating procedure, 263-65 



feedback and modification, step 

seven of planning, 107 / * 
flows, scheduling of, 228-37 
focus on strategic planning, 247-49 
forecasting manpower requirements, 

152-57. See also estimating 
Foster Grandparents, 56 
funding under ceta, 50-51, 294, 

298-99, 300, 303, See also^ 

allocation 



General Aptitudes Test Battery, 
131-32 . 

generate alternative approaches, 
step four of niodel, 194-96 



establishing manpower policy, 
step one of planning, 103-04 
initial, 29 

linkage between national and 

local policy, 184-86 
ef manpoyver planning, 291-92 
state and local manpower, *step 
eight" of model, 199-201 
good practice in manpower plan* 

ning, 107-13 
groups and services, allocation 

among, 214-40 
growth, labor force, 74-75 



Health Manpower Act, 50 
high mobility, in jstep three of 

model, 192 
hours of work, 72 
hun^an resources 

definition, 16-17 

in manpower planning, 13-16 



identify 

batch and continuous flow 
service strategies, steps one 
and two of scheduling process, 
238 

' problem arca?^ step one of 
model, 188-90 

significant job availability 
constraints, step two of 
scheduling process, 238-39 
^ specific population groups 

directly affected by problems, 
step two of model, 190 
identifying barriers, step two of 
" planning, 104-05 
impact assessment, 257, 281-84 ^ 
implementing a, program, step five 
of planning, 106 

industry-occupation matrix, 144-52, 
155, 156, 157 

influence, sources of, 292-95 

information 

barriers, 128-29 
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scope, 62; realities, 26; s'tatus 
of, 64; typology of, 80-88 
,ipobnjty,_?.8-80 



system, program performance, 
266-72 
initial goals, 29 

in process, evaluation procedure, 

263, 265, 266 
Intergovernmental Cooperation 

Act> 56 « . 

internal 

manpower^program evaltiatidi, 
, 252 . 
* vs external, typology of labor 
markets, 81 



job 



shortage, market pathologies, 
94-96 

" turnover and job openings, 
157-60 

League of Cities-Conference of 

Mayors, 45, 46, 62 
linear programming, 221-26 
linkage between nati6nal and local 

policy goals, 184-86 * 
literature on planning, 24-25 
loading 

diagrams, 230, 232 

the system, 228 
local supply of labor, 161-63 



availability, planned adjustr 
^ ments for variations in, 240 . 
capable, in step three of 

model, 192 
match group to, step nine of . 

model, 201-05 . . 

openings and labor turnover, 

157-60 
opportunitie* constraints, 
222-23; linear programming, 
222-24 
where arc they? 144-52 
Job Banks, 158-60; Corps, 38, 
.r50, 135> 208; Opportunities in the 
Business Sector, 41, 208 
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allocation, by wage structure, 

76-78 
demand for, 75-76 
force, changes in participation 

* rates of, 70-71; elasticity of, 
71-72; growth, 74-75; local 
supply of, 16J-63; partici- 
.pation. rates, 67-6iB; produc- 
tivity, 74-75; quality, 73-74 

■ market, actors ih> 66-67; and 
the manpower planner, 96; 

* assignment of manpower 
planning, 65; concepts, 67-75; 
contiguous to .SMSAs,. 22; 
manpbwer planning, 20-33; 
pathologies, 88-96; planning 



macro manpower planning, 18-19 
management through the budget, 63 
manpower 

. councils, care and-fceding, 
300-04 ' ' 

definition, 17 

development, definition, 17 
^ evaluation, 251-56; typology, 
. of, 256-99 

indicator packages, 118, 1,20 
planner, assignment of, 65; 

labor maikets and the, 96; 

who is? 31-34 

policy, definition for 17; 
establishing goals, step^one of 
planning, |03-04 , 

program evaluation, national, 
253-54; planning, 20, 21 

requirements, forecasting, 
, 152-57 

services, universe of heed, 
117-21 

' typology of, evaluation, 256-99 
Manpower Development and 
Training Act 
' allocation of funds, 40 
\fiinds from, 58 
programs of, 38 « 
replaced by ceta, 50, 103, 310 
manpower planning 
as a profession, 31 
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occupational supply, 163-66 ' 
program and service, 206-12 
model ^ 



goab, '29, 103-04, 184-S6, 291- 
good practice in^ i07-13 
inclusion of, 17 

labor market, 20-23; statu,* of, 
64 

litf rature on, 24-25 

macro, 18-19 

micro, i9 20 

outset of,. 29 

payoff for, 297-300 * 

principles and techniques, 27 

. process; steps to talcc, 27 

separate from administration, 
•61-62 

^pccifics>ofyJLlS=^l4 : 
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steps .to, 102-07 
strategic, lOl 

structural issues in, 304-05 
support forj strategy, 295-97 
the who oC 99-102 
tyoology for state and local, 
^^6-23 . 

variables from state and local 

expcriencCy 51-64 
who docs it? 31-34 
Markov. process, 236-37 

match group to jobs, step nine of 
modely matching training needs 
and output, 176-80 

matrix 

curriculum priority, 218-21 
education-output, 172-73 
indMstry-occupation, 144-52, 

155, 156, 15? 
occupauonal labor supply, 

163-66, 

sample transition, 235, 236 ' 

methodology, universe of need, 
approach and transition tech* 
' niques, 117-21 

^ methods for developing cross- 
tabulated estimates, three, 193-94 
micro manpoVer planning, 19-20 

of services, alternatives in 
^ planning, 26 



92 continuous-process, , 262-63 

for development of local man- 
power policy, ten steps, 
186-206 
Markov, 236-37 
multifactor allocation, 217 
stocks and flows, 12fl-29 
Model, Cities, 103, 241 
moderate baryiers, in step three 

of model, 192 
modification and feedback, step 
, seven of planning, 107 
monitoring 

and evaluation, step six of 
planning, 106-07 

evaluaTiorTproccdure, 261 



national manpower program 

c^V&luation, 253-54 
National * - 

Alliance of Businessmen-Job 
Opportunities in the Business 
Sector, 41, 208 t 
Association of Counties, 62*^ 
Commission on Manpower 
Policy, 50' * - 

Governors' Conference, man- 
power staffs, 62; .position 
papers, 43-45 

Neighborhood Youth Corps, 56, 

208 _ ' 

New 6arecrs, 56, 208 * 

Nonreading Aptitude* T^st Battery, 
132 



occupational labor supply niatrix, 
163-66 

Office of Economic Opportunity, 
' 39, 40 56, 59-60, 253; of Manage- 
ment and Budget, 46, 47, 56, 
60-61; of Rehabilitation Services, 
59-60 

operational control and assessment, 
I 260-72; b^sic form of evaluation, 
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President V Committee on Nlan- 
power, 39, 40 



organized and unorganized labor 

market^, typology of, 84-85 
outcomes 

analysis, 284-89 
assessment, 257 
output of> employer training 
programs, 173-76 



packages, manpower indicator, ! 18, 
120 

.partic^tion rates, changes in, 



pathologies^ labor market 



primary and secondary la^r ^ 
markets, typology of, 82-^83 

prime sponsor ^ 
concept, 45;?4o\ 
planning councils,^300 
responsibility, 302 

principles of planning, 23-28 

• prioritize alternatives, step six of 
^ model, 197 

private vs public labor markets, 
typology of, 81-B?, , ' 

^ problem > 
areas, identifying, 188-90^ 
constraints, three. 222-23 



disadvantagement, 93 
Empipyipent and Earnings 
Inadequacy Index, 93-94 
■ labor shortage, 94-96 
povei-ty, 92-93 

uneiQployment and undercm- 
ployment^ 88r92 
payoff for manpower planning, 

297-300 
plan vs perfprmanc^ analysis, 
i6p-61 

planning. See a(so manpower 
planning ^ 

specifics of, 113-14 
, steps to; 102-07 
strategic, focus on, 247-49^ . 
techniques qf,-23-28 
policy 

' goalSy linkage between national 
and local, 184-86 
manpower, definition of| 17; 
establishing goals, step one of 
planning, 103-04* 
model for development of local 
manpower, 186-206 
^political environment, 291-306 
• potential- 

competition, 161-66' 
contributions, 307-09 
poverty, labor market pathologies, 
92-93 

prescribe service strategy, step t;5rt 
of model, 205-06 



process 

Markov, 236-37 ; 
orientation, 63 

scheduling, Hve steps, 238-40 
program 

and service mix, 206-12 
' performance information - 
system, ^66-72 ' 

programming, linear, 22^-26 

project client availability, step four 
of scheduling process^ 239, 243 

Public Employment Program, 57, 
58, 208j Service Careers, 208 

public member advocacy, 63-64 



r^os 4 
cost/benefit, 225, 226 
cost/effectiveness, 276-81 
student/tfcacher, 258 ,, 

record keeping, 261-66 

recruitment, channels of^ 180-81 

requirements, forecasting of man> 
" power,- 152-57, 158 

resource 

constraints, alternatives in 

planning^ 26 , 
human, 13-17 

tentative allocation, step seven 
of model, 198-99 
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stocks and flows model^ 121-29 
strategic planning, focus on, 247-49 
Streirigths and weaknesses of 



agencies, assi] 
240-47 



separating planning and adminis- 
tration, 61-62 
sequencing, 226-28 
service 

*rples among,^ 

and groups; allocation afnong/ 

214-40 - " A .\ 
and program mix,' 206-1* 
strategies, allo<^tion, among, 
^ 218j identify for scheduling ' 
^ . process, 238^3? 

sti^tegy, defiiiition of, 208; 
prescribe, step ten of model. 



deceptralizcd planning, 306-12 ^ 
structural issue's in manpower 

planifing, 304-05 
supply 

and demand factor in planning, 

108,110 
of labor, local, 161-63 ^ 
support for- the planning stmtegy, 
295-07 



setting objectives, step four of 
^ J planning, 105-06 , 

severe barriers«^h step threo-of 

model, 192 
SIC classiflcations, 144-50; » 
- skills • ' 

development, 166-81 
^specific vs general, typology of 
"^^^ labor markets, 85-86 

Social Security Ac,t, 45, 50, 103 
sources of influence, 292-95 
SpCC»«l Impact^ 56^ ^ 

^pcc^flc vs» general skills, labor 
"vjnarket typology, 85-86 ^ 

^ sp«^c$^ of planning, 113-14 

^, staff conipetenco, 62-63 

V^^tandard metropolitan statistical 



target groups 

alfocation among, 214-17 
project client availability." 239 



technical assistance and training, 
305-06 

techniques of planning, 2J-28 
^ ' ten steps, model for devela|;;tment 

of local 'manpower polk^,T86-206 
the who of manpower planning, 

99-102 

Titles I through V of ceta, 48-51 
^_jy»ining ^ i _ ' J. 

^\ ^cTapacity constraints, 223; 

^"^inear programming, 223-24 
nogfis and output, matching of^ 

^ji^l^grsTms; output of employer^ 
173-76 

p technical assistance and, 
305-06 
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area camps, ^^v ' 
contiguous to labor markets, 22 
information form,*I62-63 
job opening;^, 158 
stite and local /evels, Valuation at, 
'254-56; typology of; 256-99 ' 
atus of labor market ,manpower 
planning, 64 . * 

steps * . ' 

in the planning process, 27 
model for development of local 

manpower policy,'tcn, 186-206 • 
to manpower planning^ seven, ^ 
102-07 
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vestibule, 
transition matrix, sample, 235, 236 
transitional techniq^ues, meth> 
odology of universe of need, 
120-21 . 
two- and*tm«c-ybar planning 
cycles;'! 13 

for manpower planning, 16-23>^ 

of labor markets, casual vs . • 
permanent employer- 
employee attachments, 83^84; 
channels of recruitment, 
87 88; geographical scope, , 
f SO-81; mternal vs .externaf, ^ 
^ 81; organi^^^'d and unorgan^ 
ized; 84-$5,' primary and 
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secondary, 82-^83; private . 
public, 81-82; specific vs 
general skills, 85-66 ' 
oCstate and local manpower 
evaluations, 256-99 



understanding the national, st ate, 

and Jocal cconopiy, 140-44 
uiTM^tployment 

and underemployment, labor 
market pathologies, 88-92 
as a^conccpt of labor force 
.participation rates, 68 
universe oj^necd, 51, 117-21, 130-37 
uses' of evaIua^^^-289 



variables from state and local 
manpbw.er planning experience, 
,51-64 

vertices of the solution line, 225 
vestibule training, 173 ^^T^ 
Vocational Rehabilitatym Aj|fcv*45 

Wa'gner^eyser Acij «f:S^103 
wcighdp^ "^^jSMs^?^^^ 
wher^^luc the'|obf^Uw^52 
who is a mahpowj^y«pll£i^r? 31-34 
why man^v\?cr plAnpi]^? 12-16 
Work Incentive Program, 50, 58, 
103, 208 
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